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is an endorsement which commands 
respect because the HAROLD FLAMMER 
catalog is 4 musical Hall of Fame. In 
it are compositions, musical calendars 
and biographical sketches of such 
composers as: 


Charles W. Cadman C. W. Coombs 
Reginald De Koven Mathilda Bilbro 
Rudolf Friml David Guion 
Otto Hackh Henry Hadley 
Sidney Homer Charles Huerter 
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Christ Is Risen. By J. PB: Scorr 
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Christ, our Pass - o - ver, is sac - ri - fied for us.. 
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Duet, S.& A. .50 Anthem Mixed .18 
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Solo, 3 Keys, .40 Duet, S.&A..50 Chorus, Mixed .15 
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: —— rhythm, etc. Postpaid, .50 
Piano ie 
FIRST STUDIES 
Grade 1-2 Postpaid .25 IN HARMONY 
“Hop o My Thumb” Julia E. Fox 
Moderato uate 
Angela Diller 
Piano By 
Based on “Ringele 
. Ringel-Reihe” Folk- 
i 2 * Songs arranged by 
Grass bs = ” Postpaid 35 obert Klaass 
P N S RC MILO DEYO, OP.42. PRICE 1.00 NET 
Allegretto con grazia. =~ bell: 
= bell. LUCKHARDT & BELDER, NEW YORK 
10 Weat S5tn Street 
PIANO. 
re aa se i Provides material for analysis in the 
&, * tm * Sa. study of phrasing and elemental. harmony. 
eases Wee Willie Winkie Postpaid 25 | Excellent for the study of chord roots and 
Allegretto moderato Julia Fox | rote work. Postpaid, $1.00 
The best 
= selection of all 
—— MELODY-STORIES of Sue hora 
Piano Pp eras 1090 Be Six Little Piano Compositions Begaoait. ‘ 
+ Grade 2, 
ee 6 pieces 
aes Bere Violle Contents: 
Op.44,No.2 Little _ Vien- 
nese Waltz. 
By JULIA FOX Hop O’ My 
Thumb. 
Wind It Up 
. —— and Let It 
Piano Go. 
Wee Willie 
Winkie. 
a - nee 
Grade 2-3 i 35 Charm- 
rae Eventide Charles Huerter Te 
ny Lim. 
Instructive 
Pi ——e 
iano Taught by 
Betah Reeder, 
A MUSICAL JOURNEY Assistant to 
da melodia ee, cl ge E. Robert 
Grade3 % Bae Postpaid .25 Schmitz, and 
Northern Lullaby ame other teachers 
FOR YOUNG PIANISTS way 
BJARNE ROLSETH Op. 7 NO2 || — Hall. 
: Anu 5 ae - Contents: 
Tranquillo 27% 4 5A WALTER SILBERT Légende. 
a2 Hee 
ti — —— 3" 
= Hoi 
Arabesque. 
In A_ Boat 
a os Juggler. 
nning- 
Se, pl 5 
Grade3 Fa. A Postpaid .40 5 Be 
Valse Elise Rudolf Friml wat” Grades 2 to 3—Postpaid, .75 
Grazioso 
pin. - ww She eed 
re= 25S os== Choral Conductors and 
e 
Piano Choirmasters! 
Send us 10 cents in stamps with name 
and address for sample copies of any group 
Grade 3-4 checked below. 
- Check 
4 Best Anthems—Mixed 
4 Best Choruses—3-pt. Women 
4 Best Choruses—2-pt. Women 


aoe 4 Best Choruses—Men’s 


4 Best Anthems—Men’s 


(All of the above music copyrighted) 


4 Best Anthems—2-pt. Women 


4 Best Anthems—3-pt. Women 
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All other countries, $2.72 per year. 
Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


for its safe arrival. 
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character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
Therefore, the pub- 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
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up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 
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RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. 
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the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be printed 
the date on which your subscription is paid up, which 
serves as a receipt for your subscription. 


Liberal Premiums and cash deductions are allowed for 


obtaining subscriptions. 


MANUSCRIPTS.—Manuscripts should be addressed to 
THE ETUDE. Write on one side of the sheet only. Con- 
tributions on music-teaching and music-study are solicited. 
Although every possible care is taken the publishers are not 
responsible for manuscripts or photographs either while in 
their possession or in transit. 
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$220,000,000 Per Annum is the amount 
timated to be spent for musical education 
America. This is four times as much as 
‘pr all the high schools in the country and 
early three times as much as for all the col- 
bees, universities and professional schools. 
However,’ the report continues, ‘a great 
tion of this money is wasted on persons 
inadequate endowments,” while ‘“‘not one- 
lalf of those with a high order of musical 
lent are discovered and given a fair chance 
a musical education.” 


| “Paganini,” a new operetta around the 
Mfe of the “Wizard of the Violin,” and by 
vanz Lehar, of ‘Merry Widow” fame, is re- 
orted to have been produced in Vienna. 


Tax on Opera Tickets is to be removed 
| a bill presented to Congress by the Ways 
it Means Committee receives favorable 
ction. The section to be incorporated in the 
eyised tax bill specifies opera, spoken drama 
nd musical comedies, the last item being dis- 
nguished from revues, burlesques and ex- 
avaganzas. 


Agnes Zimmermann, widely known 
roughout Great Britain and much of Europe 
% musician and litterateur, died in London, 
ovember 14, 1925. Born in Cologne, July 5, 
pare she was taken to London as a child 
d entered the Royal Academy of Music at 
ne age of nine, where she twice won the 
ing’s Scholarship. She is best known in 
merica as the translator into English of -the 
ontinental operas published by the Messrs. 
ee and Co. 


ami, Florida, is to have a nine days’ 
n by the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
ning March §8. The guarantee of 
000 asked is reported to have been over- 
ibed by $40,000. Why not, at a mil- 
ire’s playground? 


oness Olga von Turk-Rohn, de- 
nt of distinguished Austrian nobility, 
of the Vienna State Opera and court 
of the Austrian and German courts, is 
eaching in Chicago. Her likeness is 
‘tuated as the composer's ‘“‘Musa”’ on the 
t Monument of Vienna. 


i. Paul Dukas, celebrated composer of 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice,’ of “Péri,? of 
e et Barbe Bleue,” and other well known 
has accepted the chair of musical com- 
m in the Normal School of. Music of 


. Edward MacDowell, in her work 

sustaining of the ‘‘Peterboro Colony” 
composer’s former home in New Hamp- 
has given concerts and talks in more 
six hundred cities and towns of the 
States, in every state excepting Idaho, 
la and Wyoming; and plans are already 
for appearances in two of these. A 
‘ful example of persistence in the ac- 
ment of a great ideal! 


it “Whe Star Spangled Banner’ 
be recognized as the official National 
n of the United States is the purpose 
troduced into the House by Repre- 
‘airchild, of New York. 


Turkish Music School is to be 

led at Constantinople, by order of the 

vernment, in order that native 

usic, uninfluenced by the art of other coun- 
, may be preserved and developed. 


» Last Violin from the hand of the 
‘Stradivarius has been added to the 
of Rodman Wanamaker. It is dated 
is the fourth of this master’s in- 
Mr. Wanamaker’s collection. It 
s “The Swan” violin and bears an 
by its maker stating that it was 
My Ninety-third Year.” . 
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iceini Tomb will be located at 
Lago, according to the report of 
Pilotti, of the University of, Pisa. 
el Lago and Viareggio contested 
of being the place of sepulture 
coniposer. 


nary of Beethoven’s Death 
ated by. the performance of 
the New York Metropolitan 
e on March 26, 1927. Teue 


A “Beethoveneum,” similar to the Salz- 
burg Mozatteum, is~to be formed from the 
house in Miadling, near Vienna, where the 
great master in 1820 wrote his “Missa Solem- 
nis.’ A school will be established as well as 
an auditorium for ‘special musical perform- 
ances. 


A Memorial Carillon to the soldier dead 
of the World War has been offered to the 
eity.of New York, for placement in Central 
Park. August Heckscher, the millionaire phil- 
anthropist, has made the proposal through a 
letter addressed to Mayor Hylan. 


The Saxophone made its first appearance 
in a grand opera orchestra when Harling’s 
“A Light from St. Agnes’ had its premiere 
at the Chicago Auditorium on December 17. 
This wholly American opera in librettist, plot 
and composer, won immediate favor. In the 
ovation which followed the close of the per- 
formance Rosa Raisa, who had created the 
leading role, embraced and kissed the com- 
poser before the audience. 


“Kay Yen Fah,” an American opera based 
on a Chinese plot, the libretto by Charles 
Templeton Crocker and the musical score by 
Joseph D. Redding, both of California, had its 
American prémiere at San Francisco on Janu- 
ary 11. Its first production on any stage was 
at the Monte Carlo Theatre last summer. 


Handel’s “Messiah” had probably its 
most festal American performance of the year 
when it was given at Cincinnati on Christmas 
night with eight hundred of the musicians 
of the May Festival Chorus and the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, and with a quartet 
of soloists, consisting of Mabel Garrison, so- 
prano; Kathryn Meisle, contralto; Dan Bed- 
doe, tenor, and Fred Patton, basso, all under 
the baton of the veteran festival conductor 
Frank Van der Stucken. Trust Cincinnati to 
sustain the best choral traditions of America. 


A \Palazzo for Richard Strauss has 
been built by the city of Vienna in the gar- 
dens of the Belvedere Palace, formerly occu- 
pied by the Crown Prince. The composer 
moved into his new home about the middle 
of Deceraber and has announced that he will 
spend the winter in Vienna. 


The Centenary of Italian Opera in 
America was -celebrated by_ the Chicago 
Civie Opera Company on the 27th of Novem- 
bersby a production of Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville” in a gala performance, with Toti del 
Monte as Rosina. This was just one hundred 
years less a day after Garcia’s company pre- 
sented “Il Barbiere di Seviglia” at the Park 
Theatre of New York, on November 28, 1825. 
The Metropolitan balanced the score by a 
Centennial Operatic Company on the 29th. 


Max von Schillings has been dismissed 
as’ Director of the Berlin State Opera by the 
Prussian Minister of the Interior. It is 
rumored that his wife, Barbara Kemp, well 
known in America, has been the cause of 
much: frietion in the internal workings of the 
institution. Professional and political circles 
are feverishly agitated over the situation. 


The National Association of Schools 
of Music and Allied Arts met in conven- 
tion in Chicago in the last week 6f November. 
A movement to check the flood of spurious 
musical degrees of various qualities which 
have been conferred on our professionals was 
among the subjects claiming first interest in 
the discussions. 


Maseagni has been engaged to conduct 
a series of performances of his ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and other operas during the opera 
season in Alexandria, Egypt. Special signifi- 
cance to this season is given by the festivities 
attendant on the state visit of the King and 
Queen of Belgium. 


Sir Edward Elgar has had the gold 
medal of the Royal Philharmonic Society of 
London bestowed upon him at a Queen’s Hall 
concert devoted to his own works, on Novem- 
ber 19. Sir Edward is the thirty-sixth person 
to receive this highly-prized medal in the one 
hundred and fourteen years of the existence 
of the Royal Philharmonic Society. 


The Revival of Spontini’s “La Ves- 
tale’? by the Metropolitan Opera Company 
brought a eablegram of thanks from a com- 
mittee of citizens of Majolati, birthplace of 
the composer, to which the Metropolitan man- 
agement responded with thanks in the form of 
three thousand lire for the Spontini Monu- 
ment Committee of Majolati. 


American Composition in the Larger 
Forms received a fresh impetus when on the 
afternoon of November 19 Deems Taylor’s 
“Jurgen,” a symphonic poem especially com- 
missioned by Walter Damrosch for the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, was brought to 
the public at their concert in Carnegie Hall. 
Among the expressions of opinion admiration 
was by far the most in eyidence. Both the 
composer and conductor were heartily ap- 
plauded by the audience. 


Luella Meluis, our native coloratura so- 
prano hailing from Appleton, Wisconsin, made 
her American début with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, November 19, as Gilda in 
“Rigoletto.”” Her reception amounted to an 
ovation, and the old opera goers remarked 
that such brilliancy of singing had not been 
heard at the Auditorium since Melba burst 
dazzlingly into the operatic constellation. 
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Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini is reported to 
have been compelled to cancel her engage- 
ments for a concert tour of Great Britain on 
account of ill health. 


Giordano’s “Le Cena delle Beffe (The 
Supper of the Jesters)” had its first per- 
formance jn America at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, of New York on the evening of 
January 2, with Alda and Gigli and Ruffo in 
the leading roles. 


Henry T. Finck, one of the most eminent 
of our American writers on matters musical, 
has returned from a stay of somewhat over a 
year in Burope. It is regretted that Mr. 
Finck is reported to be in rather depleted 
health and will necessarily seek a climate con- 
ducive to its rebuilding. 


The Fellowship of the American 
Academy of Rome is announced to be open 
for-the sixth annual competition. The win- 
ner will have the privileges of a studio and 
three years of residence at the Academy of 
Rome, with opportunity for six months of 
travel each year to the music centers of Eu- 
rope, two thousand dollars in all being allot- 
ted for expenses. Compositions must be filed 
before April 1, 1926, and full particu- 
lars may be had from Roscoe Guernsey, Secre- 
tary of the American Academy of Rome, 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. : 


Jean Sibelius, eminent Finnish composer 
(recently, by a lapse, accredited to Denmark) 
is reported to be in need, and a fund has been 
started for his relief. Communications nay 
be. sent_to William H. Hamilton, Guaranty 
Trust Company, Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 


“Namiko-San,” the new American opera 
on a Japanese plot, by Aldo Franchetti, had 
its premiére on December 11 by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, at the Auditorium on 
the evening of December 11. . Tamaki Miura 
created the title réle, winning plaudits from 
the crowded house. he press united in com- 
mendation, their comments ranging from “it 
deserved to succeed”’ to “a hit.” 


Chaliapin, according to late reports, will 
make a coast-to-coast tour at‘the head of an 
opera company of his own, starring as Don 
Basilio in “The Barber of Seville,” by Ros- 
sini. 


Yehudi Menuhin, an eight-year-old violin 
prodigy of San Francisco, made his New York 
début on January 17 in a recital at the Man- 
hattan Opera House. 


Mrs. Thomas Toohey, of Schuylerville, 
New York, of which community she is the old- 
est native resident, has recently finished: a 
Service of seventy years as an organist, fifty 
of which she has been organist of the local 
Church of the Visitation. Born in 1841, she 
pesan her first appointment at the age of thir- 
een. 


Women Artists are giving the men a 
merry handicap on the London concert eourse. 
In a recent fortnight no less than thirty 
women appeared in prominent concerts as 
against eight male instrumentalists. 


Opera Seat Prices still slightly rise. An 
orchestra seat in the New York Metropolitan 
(except by subscription) now costs $8.25. At 
the Vienna opera they cost $4.75 to $7.00; 
while inithe Paris Opéra the parquet seats 
now are forty franes—a little less than two 
dollars at present rates of exchange. 


Geraldine Farrar, whose sudden illness 
was responsible for the closing of the run of 


-“Romany Love Spell” after the premiére of 


the operetta at Hartford, Connecticut, early 
in December, has withdrawn from the stage 
for the entire winter. 


A National Academy of Musie is con- 
templated for Glasgow, Scotland, and sub- 
scriptions are rapidly coming in for a fund of 
£100,000 for the establishment and endow- 
ment of the institution. The idea is that the 
Academy is to be affiliated with the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow to enable advanced students 
to qualify for a degree in music. 


(Continued on page 161) j 
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School Music 


Instruments 


We realize that one of the prob- 
lems that confronts supervisors 
of music when contemplating 
the formation of a band or 
orchestra, is where to get in- 
struments of a_ satisfactory 
quality at prices the pupils or 
their parents feel justified in 
paying, and where the right 
kind of music can be obtained. 


The Problem Solved 


Our “Music in the School’’ catalog contains 
the answer to both questions. The instri- 
ments shown are those with which we have 
equipped many school bands and orchestras, 
and the music listed has been selected to 
meet the special requirements of school organ- 
izations. We shall be glad to send you this 
catalog. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


Cooper Square, New York 


CHICAGO; 430-432 S. WABASH AVE. 
BOSTON; 380-382 BOYLSTON ST. 


Mla sree Eo eRe ea Mail Coupon b= Soe 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
Cooper Square, New York 
Without .obligation on 
my part, please send me 
your catalog, ‘Music in 


the School.” 
Name 
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TEARING? 


the treatise 


THREE 
MUSIFILE 
SECTIONS 
“One Fits Into Another” 
Tuts Outrir Onty $18.25 


“T ost Gavotte.’ 


Studios, Homes, 
Convents, Theaters, etc. 


Seventy-five Vea After His Death 


Many similar cases of 
lost manuscripts occur in the lives of oe Haydn and Schubert. 
Who knows what Masterpieces are still lost to the wor ld—probably 
through careless filing and handling of music? 


IS YOUR MUSIC MIXED UP? 


Is Ir Supyecr To Loss AnpD 


IF so 


MUSIFILE 15 the Answer! 


MUSIFILE is the modern, 
SECTIONAL Music Filing System for 
Music Schools, Churches, 


It “Un-ScraMBLes” your music, keeps it at 
your finger tips, and saves your time, money 
and nervous energy. 


Send for descriptive circular, prices and 
“HOW TO FILE MUSIC”— 
All sent free on request 


ADDRESS 


WALTER B. SIMON 


MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE 


4955 Delmar Ave., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
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THE EIGHT INTERVALS 


FIRST SIGHT-READING OF DOUBLE NOTES 
T THE PIANO 


Sor Piano 
by \ 
Dorothy Gaynor Blake ® 
moe 2 


‘The Willis Music Go, 
‘Clecinsatl, Obie 


First Steps in the Use of the Pedall 


The Eight Intervals 


First Sight-Reading of Double Notes 


by Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


Sixteen pianistic and very melodious 
pieces designed to simplify the confusion 
which usually follows the first appearance 
of two or more notes on the staff. Chap- 
terI takes up the writing of all intervals 
after which each interval is taken up 
separately with writing-lessons and fine 
examples in the form of charming pieces. 
Really a most modern and progressive 
work to teach thorough sight-reading. 


Price, 75 cents 


by Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


Studies and pieces designed to show 


in a definite way the use of the damper— 
pedal. 
dence of hand and foot-motion and 
cultivates the habit of keen and at- 
tentive listening. 


Teaches complete indepen- 


Mrs. Blake has been very careful fo 


write each study and piece so as not to 
suffer musically from a slow tempo. 


Price, 75 cents 


of piano lessons. 


and appreciation. 
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_,: Major. Tonic 
Built on the First Degree of the Scale 


Let’s build a chord on C3 "+ C;, Ey 
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For VIOLINIS: 


The Art of Violin 
Playing 


by Caru Fut 
Price 


Boox One: Technique in Genera 
Applied Technique. 


“Tt should be in the possession of every viol: 


FRITZ KREI 


Leopold Auer Graded 
Course of Violin Play 


by LEopotp A 
In Eight Books, each $1.00 


Preparatory Grade. 

Pre-Elementary Grade. 

Elementary Grade (First Positio: 

Elementary Grade (First Positio. 
continued) 

Medium Advanced Grade (Highe 
Positions) 

Advanced Grade (Higher Positio 
continued.) 

Difficult Grade (Advanced Bowit 


Virtuoso Grade. 


String Quartet Playin 
by M. D. HertTER Nor 


A new treatise on chamber musi 
technic and interpretation; illust 


numerous music example 


The First Position 


=e 
AY IrtuOSO, a thematic catak 


89 brilliant violin solos with | 
accompaniment. 
us for a copy. 
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Yeu Expect Thoroughness in Your Pupils 
these books by Dorothy Gaynor Blake will simplify your teaching 
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The Three Majors 
by Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


A book every teacher has wished for. 


Contains first grade pieces for harmonic 
analysis to be used in the first few months 
Teaches the elements of 
theory beyond the mere learning of notes. | 
Free from all technical difficulties and | 
interesting because pupils play and sing 
little tunes to be analysed. A book to 
broaden the scope for musical pleasure 


Published with special “Introductory Page to 
on loose insert, 


Price, 60 cents 
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' A Golconda of Melody 


Ir any one were to ask us which of the great masters gave 
forth the greatest number of beautiful melodies we would prob- 
ably be prompted to say at once Chopin and this in full con- 
sciousness of the attack we would receive from the devotecs of 
Bach, Mozart and Wagner. Chopin is a veritable golconda of 
marvelous melodies. 

More than this, the product of the Polish master is unique, 


by any other composer. By this we mean, that, taking Chopin’s 

works as a whole, there are very few which could be dispensed 

with. This cannot be said of all masters. Like Homer, 

they nodded only too often. 

Chopin seemed to have his genius unceasingly attuned to 

higher spiritual forces. The spontaneity of his melodies and 
his harmonies have been the glory of all music lovers for nearly 
| a century. At times he speaks 
with the ethereal whispers of 
| the berceuse, and then he roars 
with the tempestuous volume of 
the scherzas. Now, there is the 
fiery brilliancy of ballades, and 
| then there is the delicate, 
dreamy rhythm of the mazur- 
q kas. 
| With the exception of his 
Via Polish songs and some ten other 
works, his entire output was 
a focused upon the piano. He 
| 
i 


alas! 


} is preéminently the composer 
___ of the piano. No other master 
‘gave his heart and his soul so 


in that his works present a uniformity of beauty hardly equalled. 


Many teachers who were unknown at fifty have become 
famous at seventy. You are never too old until you admit that 
you are. 

In these days the wise people keep on growing and growing 
until the final curtain. Grandma’s bobbed hair and knee-length 
skirts are the answer of the times to “Am I too old?” 

Twenty-five years ago men at the age of fifty thought it 
time to “retire” and, in full possession of their senses, sentenced 
themselves to a term of profitless indolenee which usually cut 
their lives short by many years. Now we re-tire after the man- 
ner made familiar by the Fisk Automobile Tire advertisements, 
We “Re-tire” by putting new rubber on all four wheels and 
getting ready for an entirely new journey. There is a great 
lesson in this for all musicians in middle life. 

Too old! Pshaw! You are just beginning at fifty to re- 
tire for the most interesting joy-ride of your life. 

It is never too old to 
try. 


Perfect Bliss 


Music teaching is work— 
hard work-—very haed work! 

Many young people enter 
the profession with the idea 
that, if they work in music, all 
the rest of their lives will be in 
perfect bliss. Soon they find 
that life is very much a matter 
of adjustment to conditions. 
Some never find this out. Many 
of the worries, troubles and:dif- 
ficulties of life appear in music 
teaching precisely as they do 
in other callings. 

There are times when the 
music teacher’s life seems a per- 
fect nightmare rather than 
Perfect Bliss. At that moment 
the teacher is given an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit those traits 
of character which are all-es- 


Inspiration and Youth 


This beautiful pictorial editorial is reproduced by courtesy of the 
It is one of three beautiful mural 


paintings by Mrs. Wolf in Public School Number 70 in Queens, 


sential to success and happi- 
ness. 


If you are overcome with 


one which never can be compe- 

__ tently answered by correspondence, as so very much must always 
_ depend upon the industry and native ability. of the individual 
Lf making the inquiry. On the whole, however, age in itself is never 
a barrier to musical success, providing the iubitiows student has 
_ the other success ingredients, which are numerous and varied. 
a After a lapse of years we have just heard again Verdi’s 
Falstaff, given with that incomparable finesse which one ex- 
“pects from the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York. 
We challenge any young musician in the full flush of his twenties, 
rties or forties to equal in virility and youth this octo- 
arian masterpiece. The entire work, from beginning to end, 
;a musical miracle of sprightliness, romance, poesie and piquant 
mor. There is no vestige of senility. 

‘Therefore, our answer to the question is, Go hear Verdi’s 
iff, and then tell yourself that you have sixty years in which 
ig equal its inimitable springtime. 


re: 


4 completely to the instrument, 
. and none seemed to treat it so 
| intimately. 
= Too Old! ‘ 
F Every now and then THe 
i Erupe receives a letter from 
Al some venerable reader of, let us 
: a say, twenty or twenty-one sum- 
\ mers, asking the question, L 
( “Am I too old to do any- Ht, Mrs. Edith Truman Wolf. 
~ thing in music?” 
Of course the question is 


Long Island, N. Y., Thomas H. Sweeney, Principal. 


these little enemies of peace and 
order—the little imps of Fate 
that churn up continually in 
the lives of all ate Benue: ; if you lect their pin pricks make you 
taciturn, disgruntled, peevish, irritable, don’t expect fame or 
prosperity or happiness. 

The rich rewards of life rarely fall upon those who are 
habitually unpleasant to themselves and to others. Yesterday 
I heard a workman say to another, “It never pays to quarrel 
with your meal ticket.” My! what a sermon! 


A Special Hungarian Issue 


Tue special issues of Tue Erupe, such as this special 
Chopin issue, often represent years of patient collection of facts 
and material. We are pleased to announce a special Hun- 
garian issue in April, with many distinguished contributors in- 
cluding Erno Dohnanyi, Yolanda Mero, Mme. Matzenauer and 
a lesson on Liszt’s “Liebestraum” by Mark Hambourg 


a 
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A Life Sentence, Please 


For years we have been. explaining to our readers, gentle 
and otherwise, that, much as the late Reverend Dr. Haweis 
would haye us believe to the contrary, music has a most direct 
influence upon morals. As our subscribers know, we do most 
emphatically believe that music, given in conjunction with char- 
acter training or ethical discipline, is one of the most precious 
assets of civilization. 

Now we have learned from’two men who have spent much 
time in teaching music to the unfortunates in criminal institu- 
tions that very rarely do they ever encounter among the incar- 
cerated a really finely trained instrumentalist. Mr. Albert N. 
Hoxie, Philadelphia altruist, who conducts the band and super- 
vises the musical work at the Eastern Penitentiary, is responsible 
for the statement that his instrumentalists have been trained in 
the institution, where he also supervises the harmony and piano 
instruction given by Prof. Ernest Hartmann. Mr. Robert Law- 
rence, for three years song leader at Sing Sing, who believes 
that some eighty-five per cent. of the prison inmates are more 
the victims of circumstances than willful wrong-doers, says that 
during the entire time he was engaged in musical work at the 
great New York prison, it was impossible to find among the 
inmates a pianist good enough to play ordinary accompaniments 
well. The situation was so amusing that one of the inmates 
addressed a facetious letter to a judge requesting that if a 
pianist came up for conviction he would “Please give him life.” 

Who knows but that in the future some of cur teachers may 
advertise 

“‘Study the Piano and Dodge the Hoosegow.”’ 

The fact of the matter probably is that anyone who be- 
comes an accomplished instrumentalist is kept so everlastingly 
busy that he has no time to get into trouble. ; 


The Talisman of Practice 


THE TALISMAN of practice is INTEREST. 

Without interest, practice is not only likely to be profit- 
less, but it is also likely to become a terrible nervous strain— 
terrible, because of the dangerous psychological and physio- 
logical consequences. 

Dr. W. Hanna Thompson, in his famous and essentially 
practical book, “Brain and Personality,” says: 

“Tf a man expended the same amount of muscular exertion 
sawing wood which he does climbing rocks or wading streams 
after trout he would faint dead away.” 

When you are after a twelve-inch trout work ceases to be 
work and turns to interest. 

Paderewski can practice twelye hours a day when he de- 
sires, not merely because of his physical strength-—as that much 
ordinary drilling at the keyboard would exhaust?a Sandow— 
but he endures these long/ periods of concentrated work because 
his art interest is so acute and sustained that the work ceases 
to be work. 

When we were very young we had a piano teacher of incredi- 
ble severity. She had been brought up not on the milk of human 
kindness but on the wormwood and gall of bitter misfortunes. 
Poor thing, she had a way of pulling back her hair-in a kind of 
knob-hike tourniquet, so that her parchment countenance was 
drawn tightly over angular facial bones in a fashion that would 
startle any child. Alas! her conception of music corresponded 
to her appearance: scrawny, bony, fleshless, bloodless. 

Her first step in teaching the incipient editorial us was to 
play the seale of C on the keyboard. She showed us how she 
did it and we imitated her. Thus, during some six or nine months 
we played scales without any suggestion of teaching us musical 
notation, or any thought of melodies or harmonies. This was 
followed by an explanation of notation, then large doses of un- 
adulterated Herz, and, later, pure and unmitigated Bertini— 
dullest and driest of technicians. 

Thus, by carefully avoiding anything suggesting musical 
interest, she assured us that we were on the way to musical salva- 
tion. At the end of a year we detested the piano so thoroughly 


that we frequently wondered whether there might not be some 
means by fire or flood of destroying the instrument. 
Then we got a human teacher. A man with a twinkle in 


his eye, who saw life as a fascinating experience. Gradually he 


brought us back to normal and showed us that music was one 
of the most interesting things in existence. 
Make Your Music Interesting or You Will Never 
Make a Musician. 


The Music Spot 


Tat Tuenrx is a section of the human brain devoted specifi- 
cally to music is widély known. Some little derangement of the 
brain may so alter the capacity of the individual to comprehend 
music as to destroy his musical future. 

Dr. W. Hanna Thompson, in his remarkable book, “Brain 
and Personality,” says, “A trained musician may be entranced 
at one time listening to a symphony of Beethoven; but in a few 
hours, though still able to hear it, he may be wholly unable to 
recognize it as music.” 

Is it not easy to conclude from this that there is to be ex- 
pected a great lack of uniformity in the powers of musical per- 
ception in different individuals? This is, of course, confirmed 
by the experience of all teachers. : 

Although there is this lack of uniformity of musical per- 
ception, we are also told that the musical sense, like all others, 
can be trained’and developed by experience and drill. There- 
fore, if a pupil does not seem to show pronounced musical 
ability at the start, the teacher should not despair. We have 
known some remarkable instances of development. Pupils who 
seemed at first what might be called ‘‘musically dumb” have 
blossomed forth after some years of honest work in a way which 
has been a gratification to the performer, the teacher, and to 
the parent. e 

Very little musical effort is ever really wasted. It proves 
an asset when least expected. 


Travel and Music 


We nave often wondered why many artists who are con- 
tinually traveling on tours from city to city show so little of the 
alleged advantages of travel. . Travel is supposed to be bread- 
ening, and it inay be if conducted for that purpose. 

Traveling salesmen, with their minds bent on commissions 
and orders, only rarely profit by their opportunities. Travel 
seems to make them alert and responsive and capable of deci- 
phering the railroad guides, but at the same time appears to give 
them little of educational and cultural value. They are usually 
far too busy and too intent upon making the necessary profit- 
able reports. ‘ 

We know of one famous musician, however,.who made every 
country and every city a study as he toured around the world. 
He bought small libraries of books as he went, and by the habit 
of genial inquiry informed himself, insofar as his time permitted, 
upon the geography, the geology, the anthropology, the soci- 
ology, the art, the industries, the history and the polities of the 
countries he visited. Such edueation, secured through long 
travel, naturally resulted in ripe and broad erudition and eul- 
ture. The man was John Philip Sousa. 


Progress Every Minute ef 


“Wry does not the curtain rise?” asked the King at the 
theatre. 

“Because, Your Majesty,” replied the Lord Chancellor, 
“because the Queen has not finished shaving.” And forsooth 
the Lord Chancellor was right, because in that day all of the 
female parts upon the stage were taken by young men—female 
impersonators. z 

When real women went upon the boards in London, in 1639, 
society was shocked by,the terrible immorality of the thing. A 
change in the attitude of the public occurs with almost every 
minute. ‘The music that was considered insufferable twenty-five 
years ago is hailed to-day as the basis of a new art. t 
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THE ETUDE 


Chopin 


FEBRUARY 1926 Pie 95 


A Eulogy upon the Greatest of Polish Musicians 


“The Etude’ presents herewith a remarkable 
address given by Mr. Paderewski at the opening 
of the Chopin Centenary Celebrations in Lemberg. 
We are likewise indebted to Mr. H. B. Schaad, 
the owner of the copyright upon this exceptionally 


E ARE here to honor the memory of one 
of Poland’s greatest sons. 
Lately, in Cracow, on a luminous and un- 
forgettable day of July, we paid homage to 
those valiant forefathers by whom our country was up- 
built; today we bring thank-offerings of love and rever- 
ence to him by. whom it was enriched and marvellously 
beautified. We do this not only in remembrance of a 
dear past, not only in justifiable and conscious pride 
of race, not only because our bosoms are still quick 
with sparks of that inextinguishable faith which was, 
is and always will be the noblest part of ancestor wor- 
ship, but because we are deeply convinced that we shall 
go forth from these solemnities strengthened in spirit, 
re-inspired of heart. 

And we are in.sore need of strengthening, of re-in- 
spiration. 

Blow after blow has fallen upon our stricken race, 
thunderbolt after thunderbolt; our whole shattered coun- 
try quivers, not with fear but with dismay. New forms 
of life, which had to come, which were bound to come, 
have waked among us on a night of dreadful dreams, 
The same wind that blew to us a handful of healthy 

| grain has overwhelmed us in a cloud of chaff and sift- 
ings; the clear flame kindled by hope of Universal 
Justice has reached us fouled by dark and blackening 
smoke; the light breath of Freedom has been borne 
towards us on choking, deadly waves of poisoned air. 


i Poland Forever 


t- UR. hearts are disarrayed, our minds disordered. 
: We are being taught respect for all that is an- 
 other’s contempt for all that is our own. ‘We are 
| ae to love all men, even fratricides, and yet to 
hate our own fathers and brothers should they think 
ie a i 
otherwise, albeit no less warmly, than ourselves. Our 
new teachers are stripping us of the last shred of racial 
instinct, yielding the past in prey to an indefinite future, 
thrusting the heritage of generations into the clutches 
of that chaotic ogre whose monstrous form may loom 
at any moment above the abyss of time. The imme- 
-morial sanctuary of our race, proof until pow against 
the stoutest foe, is being assailed by brothers who batter 
at the walls, meaning to use our scattered stones for 
‘the building of new structures—as if these poverty- 
stricken architects were unable to afford material of 
their own! The white-winged, undefiled, most holy 
symbol of our nation is being attacked by croaking 
_ rooks and ravens; strange, ill-omened birds of night 
‘circle around her, screeching; even her own demented 
“eagles defy her. 
— “Away with Poland!” they cry. “Long live Human- 
ity!”—as if Humanity could live by the death oF na- 
tions! 
| In such moments of distraction and turmoil we turn 
' towards the past and wonder anxiously: Is all that Was 
| worth nothing, then, but condemnation and contempt ? 
toa only that which Is, and that which May Be, 
worthy of regard and faith? 
p the answer is not hard to find. 
ere, at this very moment, there rises amid us, thor 
‘the radiant spirit of one who Was. What light, 
yalor, what energy were in him!—what strength 
endeavor he showed in the midst of suffering! 
ugh trouble and affliction, through heartache, 
creative pain, he marked to his country’s glory 
‘ning trace of his existence. By a bloodless fight 
on the plains of peace, he assured the victory 
ish thought. 
d be the past, the great, the sacred past which 
m forth! 
has been widely spread that Art is cosmo- 
This, in common with many other widely 
beliefs, is mere prejudice, That which is the 
of man’s pure reason, Science only, knows 


4 . . 
unrecognized, yet mighty. 


By the Greatest of Living Poles 


IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 


Pianist, Composer, Statesman, Philanthropist 


beautiful and able appreciation. The address is 
also published in booklet form (Copyright 1911) 
and may be obtained from Mr. Schaad at Aeolian 
Hall, New York City, upon receipt of fifty 
cents. The Eulogy is one of the most beautiful in 


IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 


nothing of national boundaries. Art, even Philosophy, 
in common with all that springs from the depths of the 
human soul and is the outcome’ of a union between 
reason and emotion, bears the inevitable stamp of race, 
the hallmark of nationality. If Music be the most 
accessible of all the Arts, it is not because she is cos- 
mopolitan, but because she is of her very nature cosmic. 

Music is the only Art that actually lives. Her ele- 
ments, vibrations, palpitations are the elements of Life 
itself. Wherever Life is she is also, stealthy, inaudible, 
She is mingled with the 
flow of rushing waters, with the breath of the wind, 
with the murmur of forests; she lives in the earth’s 
seismic heavings, in the mighty motion of the planets, 
in the hidden conflicts of inflexible atoms; she is in 
all that lights, in all the colors that dazzle or soothe 
our eyes; she is in the blood of our arteries, in every 
pain, passion, ecstasy that shakes our hearts. She is 
everywhere, soaring beyond and above the range of hu- 
man speech unto unearthly spheres of divine emotion. 

The energy of the universe knows no respite, it re- 
sounds unceasingly through Time and Space; its mani- 


festations, rhythm, by the law of God, keep order in 
all worlds, maintain the cosmic harmony. God’s mel- 
odies flow on unbroken across starry spaces,, along 


ilky Ways, amid worlds beyond worlds, through 
spheres human and superhuman, creating that wondrous 
and eternal unity, the Harmony of universal Being. 
tee and nations arise, worlds, stars, suns, that they 
may give forth tone and sound; when silence falls upon 
them, then Life ceases also. Everything utters music, 
sings, speaks, yet always in its own voice, using its 
own gesture, according to its own particular hunger. 
The soul of a nation, too, speaks, sings, utters music 
—but how? 

Chopin best of all can tell us. 


Human Music 


UMAN music is but a fragment of eternal music. 

Its forms, created by the mind and hand of man, 

are subject to frequent transformations, Times change, 
peoples change, thought and feeling take new shapes, 
put on fresh garments. Sons bow their heads unwillingly 
to that which moved and enraptured their fathers. 
Every new generation in its hour of dawn, filled with 
the dreams of youth, its thirsts, intoxications and en- 
thusiasms, thinks itself called upon to impel humanity 


towards heights unmeasured, believes itself an appointed 


pathfinder, a thinker of thoughts, a doer of deeds greater 


the history of language and shows Mr. Paderew- 
ski's immense literary gifts. The receipts of the 
sale of this book will be given to Mme. Pader- 
ewski for use in the extensive charities in Poland 
she still maintains with such generosity. 


than any of those which came before. Every new gen- 
eration desires beauty, but a beauty all its own. In 
this spirit are begotten Works of art which come to life, 
as it were, to serve the needs of the moment, and which 
some times endure a shorter space of time than their 
creators. Others, longer lived, bear the stamp not 
merely of one generation, but of a whole period, whose 
lights and ideals they still reveal after long years. But 
there are works of yet another order, strong with un- 
dying youth, luminous with unchanging truth, in which 
there speaks the voice of every generation, the voice 
of a whole race, the voice of the very earth which 
brought them forth, 

No nation in the world has reason to pride itself on 
greater wealth of mood and sentiment, on emotions more 
delicately tuned than ours. 
the harp of our race with chords tender, mysterious, 
mighty and compelling. Yearning maidenhood, grave 
manhood, tragic and sad old age, light-hearted, joyful 
youth; love’s enfolding softness, action’s vigor, valiant 
and chivalrous strength—all these are ours, swept to- 
gether by a wave of lyric instinct. 

Here may be found, pehaps, the secret of a certain 
enveloping charm that is ours; here, too, may be our 
greatest demerit. Change follows ghinee in us almost 
without transition; we pass from blissful rapture to 
sobbing woe; a single step divides our sublimest ecstasies 
from the darkest depths of spiritual despondency. We 
see proof of this in every domain of our national life; 
we see it in our political experiences, in our internal 
developments, in our creative work, in our daily troubles, 
in our social intercourse, in all our personal affairs. 
It is palpable everywhere. Maybe this is only an in- 
herent characteristic; yet when we come to compare 
ourselves with other happier and more satisfied races, 
it strikes us rather as being a pathological condition; 
if this be so, it is one which we might specify, perhaps, 
as inborn national Arythmia. 

This Arythmia would serve to explain the instability, 
the lack of perseverence with which we are generally 
credited; we might there find the source of our, alas, 
undeniable incapacity for disciplined collective action; 
therein, doubtless, lies some of the tragedy of our ill- 
fated annals. 

Not one of those great beings to whom Providence 
entrusted the revelation of the Polish soul was able to 
give such strong expression as Chopin gave to this 
Arythmia. Being poets, they were hampered by limit- 
ing precision of thought, by the strictness of words; no 


language can express everything, not even ours, for all. 


its wealth and beauty. But Chopin was a musician; 
and music alone, perhaps alone his music, could reveal 
the fluidity of our feelings, their frequent overflowings 
towards infinity, their heroic concentrations, their fren- 
zied ecstasies which lightly face the shattering of rocks, 
their impotent despairs, in which thought darkens and 
the very desire of action perishes. 


Tempo Rubato 


HIS music, tender and tempestuous, tranquil and 

passionate, heart-reaching, potent, overwhelming; 
this music which eludes metrical discipline, rejects 
the fetters of rhythmic rule, and refuses submission to 
the metronome as if it were the yoke of some hated 
government; this music bids us hear, know, and realize 
that our nation, our land, the whole of Poland, lives 
feels, and moves “in Tempo Rubato.” 

Why should the spirit of our country have expressed 
itself so clearly in Chopin, above all others? Why should 
the voice of our race have gushed forth suddenly from 
his heart, as a fountain from depths unknown, cleansing, 
vital, fertilizing? 

We must ask this of Him who alone can open the 
secret womb of Truth, who has never yet told us all, 
and who perhaps will never tell us. 


The hand of God strung - 
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FEBRUA 


The average Polish listener, unfamiliar with the art 
of music, hears the masterpieces of Bach, Mozart and 
Beethoven with indifference, at times even with impa- 
tience. Polyphonic ingenuities, wealth and variety of 
harmonic intricacies, lucid enough to the trained under- 
standing, are inaccessible to his ear; his mind loses its 
way in the mystery of fugues; his attention wanders 
and strays amid the marble forms of the beautiful but 
German Sonata; he confronts the amazing structures 
of the classic symphony chilled and ill at ease as in a 
foreign church; he cannot feel the Promethean pangs 
of the world’s greatest musician. 

But let Chopin's yoice begin to speak and our Polish 
listener changes immediately. His hearing becomes 
keen, his attention concentrated; his eyes glisten, his 
blood flows more quickly, his heart rejoices although 
tears are on his cheek. Be it the dancing lilt of his 
native Mazurka, the Nocturne’s melancholy, the crisp 
swing of the Krakowiak; be it the mystery of a Pre- 
lude, the majestic stride of a Polonaise; be it an Etude, 
vivid, surprising; a Ballade, epic and tumultuous; or a 
Sonata, noble and heroic—he understands all, feels all, 
because it is all his, all Polish. 
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The Heart of Poland 

NCE more his native air enfolds his being, and 

spread before him lies the landscape of his home. 
: Under the sad sky’s vague blue, he sees the 
wide plains upon which he was born, the dark edges of 
distant forests, plough-lands and fallow lands,: fruit- 
ful fields and sterile sandy stretches. . . A 
gentle hill has risen, at whose feet the nviliene mists 
hover mysteriously above the green hollows of the mead- 
ows; the gurgling of brooks reaches his ears, the 
scant leaves of the birch rustle tearfully, a soft wind 
plays in the tall poplars, strokes the green waves of 
yielding wheat; a perfumed breath blows from the 
ancient pine forests, wholesome, resinous. And 
all this becomes peopled by strange legendary shapes 


such as, long ago, his fathers conjured to sight: un- 
earthly, half-forgotten beings come to life again in the 


beholds the 
Phan- 


Spring mohty 7 © A Scherzo! he 
wild frolics of demigod and goddess. 
toms without number haunt field and meadows; in the 
dense thicket were-wolves struggle; roguish imps are 
at their pranks; little, hovering lovesprites rove a-woo- 
ing, returning ever to encircle their Queen of Love, 
Dziedzila, and to hear that deathless song which, long 
ago, burst her bosom open and laid bare to all men’s 
sight a heart broken with loving—the heart of Poland. 

Now and again Perun the immemorial raises his 
voice and thunders, gloomily, threateningly, solemnly. 

The holy groves tremble, the sacred elves 
vanish from the surface of the lake, and lightning- 
flashes burn the sky. A storm has broken, sudden, 
terrific, driving, pursuing, shattering: caught in the 
tempest’s whirling blast, the proud fanes of the Druids 
totter and fall. 

Our Pole listens on. Summer’s breath on the fields 
of his fathers blows softly round his soul. The sea 
of golden wheat has dried away, the shocks and sheaves 
are standing, the sickle is at rest. Light quail and graver 
partridge are on the wing, searching the rich stores of 
the stubble. Waves of harvest song are on the air: 
from marsh and pasture comes the echo of the herds- 
man’s pipe: not far away, there is the hum and bustle 
at the wayside inn. The fiddlers play dexterously, they 
play by ear, thrusting in a frequent augmented fourth, 
familiar, racial: a rude bass viol supplies a stubborn 
pedal: and our folk dance briskly, stridingly, or sing 
slowly, musingly—a healthy folk, wayward, merry, yet 
soaked with melancholy. In the little church 
across the road an organ sounds, poor and humble. 


The Polonaise 

WAY there, in the stately Manor, lights are flaring 

in the halls; great nobles, county electors maybe, 
are gathered here in a colored, glistening throng. Mu- 
sic sounds. My Lord Chamberlain, or whoever pres- 
ent be most dignified of rank, steps forth to lead the 
Polonaise. There comes the clank of swords, the rustle 
of brocaded silks against wide sleeves, purpled lined. 
With dashing step the couples march on proudly, while 
soft, smooth words begin to flow towards fair cheeks 


_ and lovely eyes—the glib words of the old Polish tongue, 


well interspersed with manly Latin, and with here and 
there a timid touch of French. . 

The dance has ceased; and now an old man, long- 
bearded, white-haired, silver-voiced, tells some misty tale 
to the sound of bagpipe, lute and harp. He tells of 
Lech, Krak and Popiel, of Balladyna, Veneda, Grazyna, 

he chants of lands beyond the seas, of 
Tale skies, of jousts and troubadours, . . . he 


sings of the White Eagle, of Lithuania's Horsemen, 
of victorious encounters and of battles lost, of vast, im- 
mortal struggles, unended and unsolved. . . . All 
listen and all understand. * 

(Out in the garden where the air is sweet with breath 
of roses, with sigh of jasmine and of lily, a lovely 
daughter of the house, under the shielding murmur of 
the limes, caught in a starry Nocturne, whispers to some 
sad youth the tender sorrows of the summer night. 


Summer has passed now, and so have many sum- 
mers. Gone are the armored knights and their cor- 
quering marches, fallen are the wings of the intrepid 
hussars who once victoriously ploughed the Baltic 
waves; the manhood of the Lancer’s noblest charges is 
now no more; nothing remains but a memory fast-held 
in the annals of our glory. Autumn has come 
—here are Preludes that almost seem to be Epilogues. 
Is this Life’s autumn? No; it is rather Autumn’s life 
that here begins. The days are shorter, the light wanes, 
fair times and merry are rarer now. Yet, when the 
sun shines forth in its glory, it is hard to tear oneself 
away from so much wealth and matchless color, and to 
face consciousness of dusk, of the outweighing shade. 
The old timepiece that measured fairer days for our 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers now solemnly 
strikes a late, a midnight hour. The gloomy wind 
howls in the empty chimney; one hears the measured 
drops of the autumn rain, the soft thud of withered 
leaves falling to earth, the mournful rustle of the or- 
phaned branches. 

The old graveyard is full of ghosts; amid the ancient 
mounds and hillocks phantoms creep, spectres fulfill their 
shadowy rights. What ghost was that? Whose spirit 
there went past? Was this Zolkiewski? or Czarniecki’s 
noble shade? Were these the traitor brothers, Boguslaw 
and Janusz Radziwill? or Radziejowski of equal stain? 
Was not this the lofty figure of Kordecki—luminous 
still in this hour of darkness with the light of Jasna 
Gora? Was this not Sicinski, of dishonored bones? 
Here perhaps Rejtan the patriot, or Potocki the renegade 
Marshal of Targowica. Here perhaps Bartosz Glo- 
wacki, the peasant hero, or Szela the infamous. . . 
Ah, no! these names belong to history, for History: 
although she stands at the threshold of immortality a 
fastidious guardian, admits to her sanctuary good and 
bad alike, provided only they be great. 


Part of Immortality 
B UT the music we speak of is a part of immortality 
itself and harbors all, great or little, strong or 
humble, famed or nameless, stripping them only of 
the errors and guilts of their earthly covering, and bring- 
ing them forth anew from the cleansing depths of the 
soul, beautified, ennobbled. 

Chopin beautified, ennobled all that he touched. Deep 
down in Polish earth he discovered precious stones’ of 
which he fashioned the most priceless jewels of our 
treasury. He it was who first conferred nobility upon 
our peasant, the exquisite nobility of beauty. He led 
that simple figure forth into a wider, greater world, into 
castle halls, glittering with light, and set him close be- 
side the proud Lord Palatine; he set the village herds- 
man beside the Knight Commander, the disowned or- 
phan beside the lady of high birth; poet, magician, mon- 
arch by right of genius, he equalized all ranks; not 
here on the plains, on the flats and levels of every-day 
life, but high up on the loftiest summits of human 
emotion. 

The Pole listening to Chopin is aware of all this, 
because he listens to the voice of his whole racé. Be- 
ginning with the peace, sweetness, and light of the 


wind-swayed Berceuse, ending with the two Sonatas, — 


portentous, strong as if forged of heroic metal, he pos- 
sesses the entire gamut of his own and of his nation’s 
life. He sees himself an infant once again on a golden, 
burning day when above his cradle orchestras of but- 
terflies played to him in the sun, when swarms of bees 
hummed out to him their honeyed song, when choirs 
of birds twittered to him softly as if in fear to wake 
the sleeping child. He sees his boyhood, rural, 
angelic; his youth, lofty and clouded; his manhood, his 
age of affliction. And here is Winter now. 
Snowflakes, borne on the whistling breath of tempests, 
have stiffened white on the fields of his home. Here 
is the very close of life, the end of dreams, of strug- 
gle, and of pain. His last poor, narrow house 
is on the dismal chariot, his frail remains are being led 
back to the open bosom of the earth, his mother; and 
on this pilgrimage towards eternal rest he hears the 
mighty, solemn trumps of the archangels. 

The Pole listens and sheds tears, pure and Sbrdent, 
We all listen so. For none could listen otherwise to 


_the dying composer; 


THE ETUDE 


him who, by the grace of God, was spokesman of the 
Polish race. 


Chopin Wholly Polish 

HOPIN came into the world after the triple murder 
of our nation. Napoleon’s star was at its zenith 
then in Europe’s sky, that star which, during long 
years, shed upon Poland illusive rays of hope. In child- 
hood Chopin knew the comparative liberty enjoyed by 
the Kingdom, newly cut out, as a heart might be, from 
the living flesh of the Nation.. That violent storm 
which was presently to shatter the whole of our coun- 
try had already gathered in the sky when Chopin left 
his native land forever. He did not go forth alone. He 
carried with him that which Mickiewiez somewhere de- 
fines as “genius loci,’ but which we here prefer to call 
“genius patrie;’ he carried with him the spirit of the 
Land of his Fathers, destined to remain with him till 

death. 

It was, thanks to this spirit, that, even were desire 
not lacking, none could ever take him from us. France 
herself, in spite of blood-relationship through his father, 
has never dreamed of using his glory for her own em- 
bellishment. No one asks a king to give account of his 
blood; royal spirits accept with crown and sceptre the 
nationality of the hearts subject to them; but the mys- 
tery, depth, sensitiveness, and volcanic force of Chopin's 
creations provide no elements of kinship with the 
French race; his very form lacks the stamp of courtly 
elegance, replacing it by a dignified and exquisite nobil- 
ity. 

Not even that nation, mighty in numbers, strong yet 
oceanless, which fain would create unto itself a sea 
engulfing all Slavonic streams, not even that nation 
which has taken so much from us already, has yet dared 
lift its usurping hand towards Chopin. He too was a 
Slav—yet with how great a difference! How distant 
his grace and charm, his wealth of colors, of lights and 
shades, from the sombre and monotonous although clever 
Russian muse upon whose cheek no smile of humor 
or of happiness seems ever to have played. What an 
abyss between his yearnings, his griefs, the unfailing fit- 
ness of his tragic sense, and that withering despair 
which blows towards us as a blast frost-laden, across 
steppes immeasurable, boundless, hopeless. . . . 

(Continued on page 145) 


Chopin’s Estimate of Fellow Musicians 


He placed Bach “very much first.” 

He found Schubert uneven and said of his works, 
“The sublime is desecrated when it is succeeded by the 
trivial.” 

For him Weber’s music was 

He dismissed Schumann, 
contempt. 

When speaking of Berlioz, to Gutman, he picked up 
a pen, bent back the point, and then let it snap as he 
jested, “This is the way Berlioz composes—he sputters — 
the ink over the pages of ruled paper, and the result 
is as chance wills it.” 

Only the C-Sharp Minor and certain others of the 
sonatas of Beethoven inspired any enthusiasm withia 
him. 

He admired Liszt as a virtuoso but rated him lightly 
as a composer. But it must not be forgotten that he 
had an opportunity to see only the earlier works of 
this amazingly versatile character. 

After Bach, he loved Mozart best. Mozart was his 
ideal poet among the composers, because he “is always 
beautiful and never commonplace.” On his death-bed 
he is reported to have said, “You will play in memory 
of me and I will hear you from beyond.” To this, © 
Franchomme, thinking to please him, responded, “Yes, 
master; we will play your sonata,’ referring to thea z 
one for piano and ‘cello. “Oh, no, not mine,” objected — 
“play really good music—Mozcart, — 


“too operatic.” 
as a composer, with airy 


for instance.” 
¥ 


Six “Dont’s” for Young Students 


By Gertrude Conte 


Don’t fists the loud pedal down for good. 
» Don’t play the accompaniment louder than the melody. 
Don’t play faster the easy measures and then have to 
slow down at the harder ones. ‘ 
Don’t sit so close to the piano that your eors stic c 
out at the back. ti 
Don’t guess at the yery low or very high notes nor | 
them by chance. 


Don’t think any music too easy to be played well, 


HE. BLUDE 


Miss Julia E. Schelling was born in Cov- 
. mgton, Kentucky. Like her two brothers, 

Felix E. Schelling, Ph.D., of the University 
of Pennsylvania, noted for Shakesperian re- 
search, and Ernest Schelling, the composer 
and pianist, she was educated in music at an 
early age, first with her father and later 


Y LIFE,” wrote Chopin, “consists of an 
episode without a beginning, and with a sad 
end.” 
This little story is a fragment of that epi- 
ide, having its beginning and end on the mysterious 
land of Majorca off the coast of Spain. It was 
ever intended for publication. 
‘My pilgrimage to the shrine of Chopin disclosed to me 
le unknown facts about his sojourn there; and I am 
mg them to you as the kind-hearted people on the 
land and an old monk at the Monastery of Valdémosa 
ave them to me. 
The splendor of an almost tropical sunset was spread- 
¢ its glow over land and sea when, with passengers 
nfortably seated upon the deck, our tiny steamer puffed 
y from the sea-wall of Barcelona, over the Mediter- 
mean, to the Balearic Islands. : 
The total population of cleven of these islands, in 1900, 
as one hundred and seventy-one people; and all were 
habited, even the dread Island of Cabrera, a place of 
anishment from which no exile returns. The Islands 
fajorca and Minorca, from the Latin Major and Minor, 
ere inhabited by savages until the Carthaginians, Moors, 
omans, French and Spaniards in succession claimed them. 
My destination was Palma on the Island of Majorca. 
- is only one hundred and thirty-five miles from Bar- 
ma; but the boats are small, and the sun was rising 
day when we landed. 
mparts, dark and gloomy, surrounded the city on 
sides except the port, where they were demolished 
| 1872. The ancient castle of Bellver towers far above 
ices, churches, medieval prisons, and a wealth of 
erful ruins. The people look as primitive as the 
ess and are dressed in costumes almost as old. 


| 


Chopin’s Pilgrimage to Majorca 

t was such a picture as this which must have lured 

to these Islands seeking health. 

ember,~ 1838, accompanied by George Sand 

devant), her two children and a maid, he 

the islands by sailing vessel, after a tempestuous 
Exhausted, they at last found a charming villa 

ove of olives. George Sand wrote, “We could 
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BY {Ulla E. SCMELLING 


with Lowitsky and Joseffy.. She also stud- 
icd organ with Samuel Strang, a pupil of 
Guilmant. For years Miss Schelling lec- 
tured with great success, through the north- 
west, upon Wagnerian O pera and other musi- 
cal subjects. Miss Schelling has made over 
thirty journics to the shrines of great musi- 


> 


find no small Inns, beds were bad, food worse;’ and, 
to add to these discomforts, the Customs Officials held 
Chopin’s precious piano, demanding seven hundred francs 
(about one hundred and forty dollars) duty to let it 
enter the Island. Later they reduced the amount of duty 
to four hundred francs. 

We are told that Chopin borrowed money to take this 
trip. Before leaving Paris, Chopin had sketched several of 
the Preludes and had offered them to the piano manu- 
facturer and publisher, Pleyel. He-asked two thousand 
francs for them; but the necessity for this trip to sunny 
Spain and the immediate need for money arising, he 
arranged for an advance of five hundred francs, the 
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WHERE CHOPIN WROTE 


A Chopin Pilgrimage in the Mediterranean 


cians. The article presented herewith is an 
example of her love for a closer view of 
“seats of the mighty” and recounts certain 
incidents i Chopin's life not generally 
known. The close observation which dis- 
covered these makes the article unique in tts 


unusual interest and value. 


balance to be paid upon the delivery of the manuscript. 
This remarkable series of compositions, which cost the 
publisher only five hundred dollars, has in itsélf pro- 
duced a financial return that can hardly be measured 
by figures. Thousands and thousands of copies are sold 
every year. More than this, those exquisite Preludes 
have been a ceaseless source of inspiration to the entire 
world of music for three quarters of a century. And 
the petty customs officials at little Palma held Chopin’s 
piano, demanding seven hundred francs duty! 

The piano was a Pleyel; let us hope that the wealthy 
firm in Paris advanced this piano with the five hundred 
francs asked by Chopin. Grove’s Dictionary of Music, 
states that Chopin’s piano was held from November 
1838 till February 1839. Information obtained on :the 
Islands places the time of detention at two or three weeks. 
It is probable that the piano was held for a longer time 
at the port and delivered to him at Valdemosa, his second 
resting place on the Island. I found the people of Majorca 
reluctant to discuss Chopin’s sojourn there! The beauty 
of the Islands delighted Chopin. Settled in a charming 
villa far from the excitement of Paris, everything was 
for a time, colour de rose with the party; but the rainy 
season. set in and Chopin’s illness increased to such an 
extent that the landlord insisted on their leaving and 
paying for the process of disinfecting the villa. So 
little attention is paid to sanitation on these primitive 
islands that I believe that the fumigation was not for. 
sanitation, but as a rite or spell to ward off the “Evil, 
Eye” so dreaded by superstitious Spaniards even to-day. 
From the first, Chopin’s little party was suspected of, 
witchcraft. The crude Balearic slingers (men who fought. 
with stones cast from slings), noted from the time of the - 
Carthaginians for their great strength, looked askance 
at the frail young foreigner with his strange following. 
Chopin was twenty-eight years old, George Sand thirty- 
four, her children fifteen and sixteen. Solange inherited 
her mother’s unconventional nature, but not her genius. 

Driven from their temporafy home, without a roof 
to cover their heads, misunderstood by the hostile and 
inhospitable islanders, in a damp climate, at the coldest 
season of the year, these super-normal refugees~ could 
think of no other haven but the church, Accordingly, 
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in a chaise drawn by one mule our pilgrims started for 


Valdemosa, an ancient monastery of the monks of Char- : 


treuse, which more than once has given shelter to illus- 
trious refugees. 


The Pilgrimage to Valdemosa 


HE DRIVE is a beautiful one through groves of 

oranges, figs, limes, olives and palms, the twisted 
trunks of the ancient olive trees looking like dwarfs, 
imps and weird goblins of the hillside! The very name 
Valdemosa exhales the poetic Moorish spirit which is 
spread over the island. This valley once belonged to a 
Moorish Chief named Musa. In the old Chronicle it 
was named Val de Mus (Vallee de Musa, Valley of the 
Muse) an appropriate place for Chopin to seek refuge. 

George Sand, always a practical woman, perfectly 
indifferent to public opinion, is registered at the mon- 
astery of Valdemosa, where they sought hospitality, thus: 
“Madame Ja Baron Dudevant, her children, Solange and 
Maurice, and one of my family who is dangerously ill.” 
It was very obvious that Chopin was in a most grave 
condition at that time and that George Sand with her 
family was only admitted to the monastery because she 
was the nurse of a man believed to be dying and there 
was no other sanctuary. The humanitarian attitude of 
the devout monks thus rendered a great service to art. 
Chopin to the end of his life was profuse in his expres- 
sions of gratitude to George Sand for her tender care 
during the winter spent at Majorca. 

Three cells, opening on the beautiful vine-covered 
cloisters, were allotted to them. My guide, a picturesque 
old monk who looked old enough to have remembered 
Chopin, stood with me in the center cell. “Here,” said 
he, “is where Chopin read and prayed; the piano too 
was here.” An old daguerreotype of George Sand, with 
her signature, hung on the wall; but no picture of Chopin. 
The furniture had not been disturbed; the piano alone 
was gone. 

The cell to the right was Chopin’s bed-room, low stone 
ceiling, tiled floor like a sepulcher. To the left of the 
living-room, the refectory or dining-room, A small win- 
dow was pointed out by my guide as the one through 
which food was passed to the occupants. I noted with 
pleasure that another small cell with stone steps, leading 
down the mountain side, had belonged to the suite allotted 
to Madame la Baron, where utensils still testify to ad- 
ditional comforts administered to Chopin during his 
sojourn with the hospitable monks of Valdemosa. 


Works of Chopin’s Majorca Period 
ITHIN the silence of those historic old walls, Cho- 


pin is said to have developed and written several . 


Preludes; the Ballade in F%, op. 38; Polonaise in C 
minor, op. 40 No. 2; Scherso C# minor, op. 39. Huneker 
attributes the Nocturnes, op. 37, No. 1 and op. 37, No. 2 
to the Majorca period. He also contends that the famous 
Polonaise in A major, op. 40, known as “Le Militaire,” 
was written at Majorca and tells the story that, after it 
was written, “Chopin in the dreay watches of the night 
was surprised by the opening of the door of his cell and 
the entrance of a long train of Polish nobles and ladies 
richly robed, who moved slowly by him. Troubled by 
the ghosts of the past he had raised, the composer, pe 
low-eyed, fled the apartment.” 

George Sand, most prolific author of her period, while 
at Valdemosa, wrote Spiridion, This remarkable woman 
boasted of royal blood in her veins. Disregarding the 
bar sinister, she claimed affinity with Charles X and 
Louis XVII and inconsistently declared that she was a 
daughter of the people, sharing their instincts and 
sympathies. These peculiarities, however, were not under- 
stood by the simple-hearted people of the village, and 
stories were circulated that George Sand was seen in 
white draperies, her hair unbound, wandering for long 
hours at night among the tombs of the dead. She danced 
a Sabbat in the cemetery. Her daughter, clothed in 
men’s garments, wandered over the mountain side in rain 
or shine! The village was scandalized. Aristocratic 
women of Spain, and I may add of France, in 1838, did 
not go out in the rain. The graceful lines of our droop- 
ing galoshes were unknown in those days. Only men 
braved the elements. Alas! Gcorge Sand lived a century 
too soon! What a bewitching flapper she would have 
made! Bewitching perhaps to-day, but in 1838 bewitched. 
Oh! the horror of that word “bewitched!” It never left 
its victim, be she young or old, lived she in ancient Spain 
or in our own free New England. 

The simple people of the village, always curious, and 
once so kind to these foreigners, now, at the whispered 
word, “bewitched,” covered their faces as George Sand 
or any of her “family” approached. Little children fled 
in terror,-lest the “evil eye” fall upon them. 

At night small bands of peasants crept silently through 
the cloisters, and were rewarded for their boldness by 


hearing strange sounds from a_ strange instrument. 
Chopin’s was the first piano at Valdemosa. Those won- 
derful sounds continued at times all through the night. 
The spirit of inspiration was upon Chopin! The bewil- 
dered listeners heard the pianist depicting the perilous 
journey in storm and danger, the insurrections of an 
oppressed people, the glorious realization of success, the 
peace and quict of the monastic home, then the wild long- 
ing for the unattainable, disenchantment, loss of con- 
fidence, of love, of life itself! The little group of 
prowlers, the audience invisible, crept away at dawn and 
whispered, “bewitched.” 

It soon became clear to Chopin that the superstitious 
attitude of the natives would make it impossible for them 
to remain even under the hospitable eaves of the monas- 
tery. Again the incongruous little band of pilgrims was 
ordered to move on, despite the desperate condition of 
Chopin. The dream of rest, of peace, of restoraticn to 
health, was ended. The fanatical fear and hatred of the 


COSTUMES AT MAJORCA 
These are the same to-day as in the time of Chopin 


peasants knew no bounds, Chopin’s precious piano, which 
had cost him such effort and money to’take to Majorca, 
was dragged from the monastic cell, together with every 
vestige of his music, and burned publicly in the square 
before the austere old monastery of Valdemosa. Who 
knows what priceless scraps of manuscript might have 
been lost in those flames! 

In March, 1839, Chopin still very ill, returned to Mar- 
seilles. Later he went to Genoa, then to Nohant, and 
Paris. During these last years of his life he was obliged 
to take the greatest care of his health. He died in Paris, 
October 17th. 1848. At his funeral at the Chapelle de 
la Madeleine, Mozart’s Requiem was sung. Devoted 
friends followed the funeral cortege to Pere-la-Chaise, 
where he rests near the tombs of Bellini and Cherubini. 
At Valdemosa the “episode without a beginning” found 
its “sad end”; but the genius of Chopin, in his music 
will live forever! 


What the Piano Poacher Must Know 


By T. S. Lovett 

Tuat learning what to think and how to think consti- 
tutes the basic principles of thinking. 

That the early stages imply accepting without ques- 
tioning, and the later stages, questioning without ac- 
cepting. | 

That practice precedes theory, but that knowledge pre- 
cedes practice. 

That hearing is not listening, 

That swallowing is not digesting. 

That remembering is not knowing. 

That stating is not explaining, 

That the solution of all problems can be found in nature. 

That to teach the beginnings of things one must know 
their origins. 

That to teach the notes of the scale one must know 
a tone and its constituent parts. 


THE ETUDE 
Interesting Class Lessons 
By Alice M. Fiene 


Crass lessons, under the following plan, have beer 
found to be of the greatest interest and profit to stu 
dents. The classes consist of from three to six mem. 
bers each and meet once a week, the lessons being forty: 
five minutes in duration. The groups are just large 
enough to be companionable and to arouse the enthus 
iasm which grows out of friendly competition, yet smal 
enough to remain informal, so that the teacher is able 
to give the students individual attention. 

At first a thorough study is made of notation, rhythn 
and the correct writing of music, supplemented by eai 
drills. After this, the study of scale formation and in. 
terval building is taken up, along with music history 
A certain amount of home work is assigned each time 
with instructions that ten minutes a day be spent on it 
If the work handéd in is without errors, the pupil re- 
ceives a gold star on his or her progress card. About 
once in six weeks a little review test is given. Eacl 
pupil is required to keep a notebook. 

One feature in which the pupils take especial interes! 
is the recitals. Each pupil is required to memorize anc 
play before the class something new every six weeks 
This “something” is decided upon by teacher and pupi 
at the private piano lesson. Sometimes it is a piece, or 
if the piece is very long, a portion of it may be played 
Often a little study, if attractive and well-prepared, make: 
a pleasing number. The last five or ten minutes of the 
lesson time are devoted to this playing before the class 
The pupils enjoy it, and each is anxious to do his very 
best when his turn comes. ‘‘Whose turn is it to play 
to-day?’ is the chorus which greets the teacher at the 
beginning of nearly every lesson. Where the class i: 
too small to have one member play each week, thi 
teacher sometimes plays, or else fills up the time with < 
musical story or something of a like nature. This plar 
has proved to be an almost infallible cure for stage- 
fright. 

Another thing the pupils like is a “practice lesson.’ 
Some easy piece with simple harmonies (mostly I and V 
with an occasional IV and I1) is chosen, and each pupi 
in turn memorizes four measures. One pupil sits a 
the piano while the rest sit or stand about, close enougl 
to be able to watch both the music and the keys. Thi 
piece is first analyzed by the class as a whole—key sig: 
nature, time signature, rhythm, phrases, harmonies anc 
other features being named. After this the first phras‘ 
is analyzed for its harmonic pattern, which is memorizec 
and repeated by the class in chorus. Now the pupil a 
the piano plays the left-hand part twice from the music 
paying special attention’ to notes, fingering and count 
ing. Then the book is closed and he is told to play thi 
left-hand from memory. If he succeeds, it is playe 
once more—‘“to make it stick.” If he does not quit 
remember, the other members of the class may help, or 
if they also have forgotten, he may play it once mor 
from the book. The average pupil will know it aft 
this. As soon as he can play the phrase through twi 
with the left hand without mistakes, the entire proce: 
is repeated with the right hand. Now the pupil is rea 
to put the hands together, from memory, consulting tl 
book after the first playing, to see whether or not - 
has been done correctly. After it has been played a 


more perfectly from memory, the next pupil ish 
to begin. 
At the end of the lesson the entire piece (or as muc 
of it as has been learned) is played, each pupil tak 
one phrase. If the work has been done carefully, 
change from one pupil to another is made quick 
person in an adjoining room will hardly suspect 
there is more than one performer. This is en 
ing as well as instructive; it helps the one who is 
at memorizing, but also compels those who grasp 
easily to concentrate. My 
The class lessons become an incentive to do | 
piano work. The writer has three little pupils 
eleven years old) who must be told constaney not { 
overdo their practicing. 


Vary the Position 


By B. I. C. 


Littie folks do not like to sit still. Let the pup: 
for ear training and dictation work, having them 
and clap to make sure they feel the rhythm. Sti 
batons are useful for beating time as teacher plays, 
studying rhythm of new pieces. To get hand position - 
condition correctly, drill them at a table. In early 


reading the pupils may stand before the music 5: 
name the notes aloud. ee 


THK ETUDE 


The Present-Day’ Significance 


Mr. Harold Bauer was born in London, April 
28th, 1873. His introduction to music came 
through his father, who was a»violinist. L 
he studied with Adolf Pollitzer, the noted London 
teacher. His first appearance as a violimst was 
in 1883. Thereafter he made many successful 
tours of England, as a.violinist for nine years. 


66 HE PRESENT sjgnificance of Chopin is , 


possibly greater than ever. Certain it is that 

no other composer of works for the piano- 

forte can draw as many ardent admirers 
to pianoforte recitals. The remarkable thing about 
the compositions of the great Polish-French master is 
the quality of high musical interest in all of his works. 
Many masters ascend to great heights in some of their 
compositions; but these are alternated by periods when 
Homer has not only nodded but also has fallen quite 
securely asleep. . Chopin seems to be marvelously alive, 
ynusically, in every one of his compositions. He is never 
banal, never trite, never inconsequential, even in his 
lightest numbers. 
| “There is to be observed of course an unmistakable 
‘development in his genius. He differs somewhat from 
‘Mendelssohn or Mozart in this respect. The works of 
his maturer. years reflect the soul growth of a great 
genius. This evolution is most interesting and something 
which the astute teacher should point out to the pupil. 
‘Some of Chopin’s earlier works seem somewhat old- 
fashioned now. They represent the care and attention 
to detail which characterize his later works, but are at 
times more like the compositions of a talented youth 
than the outpourings of a master mind. But, as 1 have 
remarked, they never have the element of the banal. 
| “Take the case of the famous Nocturne in E flat which 
everybody” plays. It loses nothing because of its popu- 
larity; and, even though it is heard thousands of times, 
it does not seem hackneyed, when it is played by a mas- 
‘er pianist. It is peculiarly Chopinesque. No one but 
Chopin could have written that emotionally delicious 
melody. There is a tendency to play this composition 
with a kind of mawkish sentimentality. The student 
ears rumors of the wonders of rubato and his first ex- 
eriment is often with this composition. He fails to 
keep up the regular rhythm of the left hand and dis- 
lords the right hand melody as he chooses. The result 
sa kind of meaningless jumble which would have horri- 
ied Chopin. 


: 


GEORGES MATHIAS 


ami the effects of Mr. 
tly died at the Presser Home. 


Later. 


pupil and exponent of Chopin. This rare portrait 
h se. a pupil of Mathias, 


An Interview with the Eminent Virtuoso Pianist 


HAROLD BAUER 


In 1892, he went to Paris where he studied piano 
for one year with Paderewski. The following 
year he made a tour of Russia, during which he 
appeared as a pianist. Since then he has repeat- 
edly toured Europe asa virtuoso. For many 


years lis home has been in the United States; 
and he is now a citizen of this country. 


Mr, 


AN IDEALIZED PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN BY DELACROIX 


A Little-Observed Manifestation of Chopin’s Genius 


One of the ways in which Chopin’s genius was mani- 
fested was in the extremely artistic manner in ‘which he 
developed ornamental passages that other composers had 
treated in a purely conventional manner. He gave such 
passages a real musical significance; and by this I mean 
that he related them organically to the structure as a 
whole. In order to appreciate what I mean, one has 
only to investigate some of the piano compositions of 
his contemporary players of the Parisian school. They 
were filled with runs and trills and arpeggios and 
cadenzas that can only be described as protuberances. 
The pianoforte pieces of Thalberg, of Henri Herz, of 
Kalkbrenner, with their interminable variations, were 
often very tiresome and artificial. With Chopin, how- 
ever, the smallest trill or turn has an inherent artistic 
relation to the whole. The result is that literally tons of 
the music of Chopin’s ephemeral contemporaries have 
vanished, and Chopin is as vital to-day as it was when 
it was written. 


“As an illustration of the difference in treatment, look 
at the first of Hummel’s Preludes in all major and minor 
keys. (Op. 67, No. 1.) 
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Bauer’s playing is famous for its broad human in- 
terest, its sympathetic beauty and aesthetic values, 
as well as musicianly finish. He is also distin- 
guished for his remarkable ensemble playing with 
such artists as Thibaut, Casals and others. He is an 
eminent type of the modern interpretative artist 
who with his music is also a man of broad culture. 


“Contrast this with the first of Chopin’s Preludes in 
all major and minor keys. 


“This innovation in treatment, which pervades all of 
Chopin’s later works, had far reaching effects. It influ- 
enced all of the thinking composers who followed him; 
and it is impossible for a composer who is in the least 
stereotyped to get any recognition whatever in this day. 

“Tn addition to this, Chopin’s harmonic ideas are orig- 
inal and distinct. Even in his earlier works one may find 
evidences of harmonic treatment no previous composer 
had ever touched. The observer will also note that all 
of Chopin’s harmonies are exquisitely appropriate. They 
are just the right thing at the right time and never seem 
forced or stfained, as though the composer were seeking 
effects rather than the natural expression of his own 
ideas. It must not be thought however that Chopin was 
not regarded as an iconoclast in his day. One severe 
French satitist went so far as to say in comparing him 
with John Field: ‘Where M: Field makes a graceful 
gesture, M. Chopin makes a hideous grimace.’ Indeed, 
Chopin was treated to far more bitter criticism than that 
which has greeted Debussy and Ravel in our day. 

“Chopin played very little in public. He was a great 
social favorite and played a great deal in private. For 
this reason the public was some time in coming to know 
his works. Indeed some of his finest things were pub- 
lished posthumously. On the other hand, Debussy and 
Ravel found a world waiting for novelties and innova- 
tions. ‘They had little opposition to overcome. Schumann 
and Liszt recognized Chopin as a great genius immedi- 
ately; but there were many others, like Mendelssohn, who 
showed an indifference which must have been discour- 
aging to the master. I am old énough to remember. meet- 
ing in Paris some very old people who never ‘could com- 


ADAM MICKIEWICZ 


Great Polish Poet whose works inspired many of 
the Chopin Masterpieces 
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prehend the success of Chopin. I remember one old 
gentleman in particular, Eugene Sauzay, one of the violin 
teachers at the conservatory. He could tolerate the early 
Chopin; but he said, ‘I cannot comprehend how he could 
degenerate after he had written so many charming things 
which everyone liked.’ Degenerate! Chopin’s whole life 
was a continual evolution. His works became more 
powerful and more dramatic with each increasing year. 

“Such outstanding masterpieces as the Ballade in F 
Minor, the Barcarolle, Polonaise Fantasie and Polonaise in 
F Sharp Minor, are the outpouring of a great soul. They 
seem to me among his finest works. I prefer them to the 
Sonatas. The Sonatas to my mind are less sure and less 
masterly. They are hampered by the form in which he 
must have felt himself constrained. 

“There seems to be a prejudice against a whole recital 
given over to one composer. There are hardly more than 
two composers to whom it is safe to devote a whole 
evening—Beethoven and Chopin. Of the two, there are 
doubtless far more Chopin recitals than Beethoven 
recitals. The recital devoted to the works of one com- 
poser seems to me however a very logical and beautiful 
idea. I gave a Schumann recital last year, in New York, 
and met with unusual favor. The Elschuco Trio gave 
eight recitals this year devoted to Brahms. Why not 
devote an entire evening to one master? At the drama 
and at the opera, the rule is to give one entire evening to 
one work. Only occasionally is it devoted to two or more 
works, The novel is far more in demand than collec- 
tions of short stories. There is likely to be a continuity 
of thought in one-composer recitals. Chopin’s works and 
Beethoven's works offer great variety in interest; and for 
this reason they have possibly been the composers most 
frequently selected for composer recitals. 

“In his: day Chopin literally revolutionized the resources 
of technic. As a player it is said that he lacked great 
force. This may have been due to his weakened physical 
condition and it may have been due to his quest of 
extremely delicate effects little known before his time. 
On the whole Chopin’s compositions are played much too 
fast. The passage work always requires expression; and 
beyond a certain speed the ear is unable to appreciate 
properly the value of the individual notes. 

“The study of Chopin is often regarded with insufficient 
seriousness by students. Possibly this is due to the 
fact that some seem to regard his works as compositions 
in a freer style. Liberty is thus mistaken for license. This 
is a great error. Even the smallest of Chopin’s works 
demands the very best that can be found in the equipment 
of the master interpreter. One of his smaller preludes 
often has as much in it as many a protracted symphony. 

“Take for example these preludes: 


F Minor 
Ex.3 


B Minor 


Ex 4 


Ex. 5 


Every one of these is a masterpiece and a complete 
drama in itself. 


“The great dramatic powers inherent in some of the. 


smaller Chopin works are marks of his iminense genius. 
'. Like Fortuny, he did not demand a huge canyas to ex- 
press some tremendous emotion. Once, in San Francisco, 


Isadora Duncan and I gave a recital together. We 
rehearsed for several days. One of the most effective 
numbers was the £ Major Prelude of Chopin. When the 
curtain rose, Miss Duncan was in the center of the stage 
crouching under a shapeless mass of draperies. As the 
modulations rose to their glorious climax, she gradually 
rose with them until she stood at full height with her 
arms uplifted—a wonderful figure of triumph. The 
effect upon the audience was very great. It gave to me a 
new meaning to the composition, although I had played it 
innumerable times.” 


Self Test Questions on Mr. Bauer’s 
Article 


1. How does Chopin differ from Mozart or Men- 


delssohn? 
2. What is one particular way in which Chopin's genius 


Bee itself ? 
What are the chief characteristics of Chopin's har- 
nom 
4. Which composers are best adapted to one-composer 
recitals, and; why? 
5. Why ee Chopin’s compositions be played not too 
fasize : 


Vee =, eee 2) 
wel.) 
0 ay noel 


ie ay 


THE LAST LINES WRITTEN BY CHOPIN 
TRANSLATION 


As. this world is a place of great suffering, I implore 
you to open my veins so that I may not be buried alive. 


yay Crltte YY, CM: 


Inspirational Moments 


With Cultured Minds That Love Music 


“Music, to be fully enjoyed, must be known; and for 
the enjoyment to be lasting the music itself must be good.” 
Mr. Davin StepHEN (Carnegie Trustee). 


“T think I should have no other want if I could always 
be filled with music. Life seems to go on without effort 
while I am listening to it.” 

GrorcE Exior. 


“No life is complete, however worthy, useful and suc- 
cessful it may be, which does not include a responsiveness 
to the call of beauty and art, which has not known the 
thrill that comes with these things.” 


Otto H. Kaun. 


“Fatigue can easily be cured by music; and it is well 
known that persons who sing at their work tire less easily 
than others. Anyone who can play two hymns a day 
need never be tired.” 


Dr. W. E. DentinceEr. 


“Music is to the mind what the plow is to the soil. 
Music stirs up thought, it makes the brain more active, 
makes thought and life better, more harmonious. It 
drives out disagreeable thought, brings in thoughts of 
beauty, hope and aspiration.” 


ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


“Few deep emotions are capable of expression in words. 
It is an evening sky of mystic tints by Whistler, a noc- 
turne of soothing charm by Borodini, that act on the 
pent-up emotions of the true lover of beauty and soothe 
as only the gentle hand of Nature can minister to a 
troubled spirit.” ; 


JESSE F, SPENCER, Jr. 


“We may be sure that the first musical and literary 
influences under which a sensitive boy comes will have 
a profound and lasting influence upon his mentality and 
his morale. Romanticism has given us some wonder- 
fully beautiful things, but it has probably done more 
to soften the moral tissues of the human race than any 
other gees of art in nt modern world.” 


Ernest Newnan, 


THE ETUDE 
Climaxes in Chopin’s Art ) 


By Madame Antoinette Szumowska-Adamowski 


[Eprror’s Note: The following is from-the pen of 
one of the most famous of Polish Musicians residing in 
America. Madame Adamowski has long specialized in 
the playing of Chopin and is well known to. appeee 

of Etude readers. ] ee 


Cuorin, who has created an entirely new pe original 
school in composition, and started a new era in Ro- 
mantic Music, has raised the style of pianoforte music 
to its acme of perfection. Since his death, seventy-five 
years ago, not only no one has surpassed him, but no 
one has quite reached the high standard set by his com- 
positions for the piano. 

With the exception of his early youth there is an 
extraordinarily small percentage of really weak com- 
positions in the very rich heritage left us. by the great 
master, but in the general number, certain- “pieces stand 
out as climaxes in his art. 

Such are, before all, the few ware written on a 
broader scale. Thus, among the Ballades, while all of 
them are perfect instances of poetic beauty, dramatic 
intensity and logical structure, the first one in G minor 
is perhaps the most dramatic and the richest in melodic 
inspiration; while the fourth one in F minor, is the 
most exquisite and presents many unusual traits, as 
well as the greatest depth of thought, which make it 
the least Roselat the hardest to understand. 

Among the Scherzi, the second one in B flat. minor 
is the most forceful, and has the most dramatic in- 
tensity. ee. 

The Sonata in B flat minor is a composition < 
lines, very powerful in conception, of the utmost ¢ 
matic quality, very rich in melody and. pau 
work of sublime inspiration front” beginning to end. 

The same may be said of the B minor Sonata, es ( 
pecially its first two movements. 

In the F minor Concerto the Romomaen is one of the 
most wanderful and the most pa of bits in the 
world’s Musical Literature. 

Schumann used to say that it should be approachec 
with awe and in the humblest spirit by the virtuosc 
wishing to perform it; it should be played on ee 
knees ! 

The F minor Fantasy is one of the highest pauticle 
of Chopin’s art, through its perfect form, its breadth 
tremendous wealth of melodic motives, harmonic vee, 
and its dramatic power. 

Among the Nocturnes, almost all are of great bau 
perhaps Op. 48, No 1; Op. 27, No. 1; Op. 62, No. 
and Op. 9, stand Broken than the’ rest. 

The Etudes are not only the finest examples of Pi 1 
technic; they are really lyric or dramatic poems. Amor 
them, ‘the Revolutionary Etude Op. 10, No. 12 and th 
Nos. 2, 3, 7 and 9 in Op. 25, are the most ofewbe i 

The Preludes—while almost all of them 
—are most exquisite in inspiration and 
through a whole gamut of musical 

But in the midst of all this ori 
pieces claiming the greatest originality 
national dance form; the Polonaises— 
Chopin was the first: who raised these iter 
dance form to the level of the highest m 
positions, and was unrivaled and even u 
this field by any other composer. _ 

Among the Polonaises, the grande 
broadest lines is the well-known Revo 
naise in A-flat rajor, Op. 53. Amon 
there is an endless varicty, a verit: 
exquisite melodies, richest and bold 
the changing moods of the most wondre 
Practically all are masterpieces, and it 
a choice among them. 

This “seems like presenting a r 
number of climaxes, but when deal 
of Chopin’s muse, can’ one: help, hh 
rather Geaened by an “embarrassmen 


Cy 


pinta ‘is Noe ‘artistic or 
its people to look: at pictures or liste 
its Pens are themselves artists a 

i —Mrs. » EpGar 


= 


“Which one of the Huo: pow 
to the highest plane, love or 
problem. But it seems one mic 
not give us an idea of music, 
presses love. But why separate th 
other? Are they not the two wing. 0 


THE ETUDE 


A Picture of Chopin in His Youth, by the 
Polish Artist, Mirozewski 


T IS ONE of the strangest, as it is one of the regret- 
table aspects of literary activity that people who 
have written books about great men and women 
have seldom been able to dip into the well of truth 
and bring up a full bucket. It is only of recent years 
that biographers have learned to be frank; only recently 
have they learned that the weaknesses and imperfections 
of humanity are—in regard to genits, at least—not less 
ascinating than its virtues and its strength. Among the 
nusical immortals who have been hero-worshipped and 
coddled and generally misrepresented by biographers, 
me would have a better reason to complain—if com- 
aining were possible—than [’rederic Chopin. 
0 the majority of music-loving people who have 
| their ideas of the Polish master from the biogra- 
written by Liszt or Moritz Karasowski, Chopin 
a super-poet whose heart was incessantly torn by 
¢ sorrow and whose body never found surcease 
the hectic fever which finally consigneel it to the 
There was cnough truth in the floridly written 
of the composer’s biographers to make the figure 
ich they offered to a guileless world plausible enough. 
t there was another Chopin, too,-a jolly, fun-loving, 
thy, witty Chopin who would have cut a strange 
2 in the salons’ wherein Liszt loved to depict him— 
filled with beautiful countesses who, leaning over 


with the tears that had been born of emotions 
by Chopin’s art. Liszt conceded but little to truth, 
Romance stood by his side and guided his facile 
1, and the fluttering, pallid, langorous weaver of poetic 
was the only Chopin that he could offer to 


Healthy and Life-Enjoying 


7 HILE it is true that the Polish master always was 
delicate in constitution (what the medical pro- 
call the “tubercular diathesis’ was probably evi- 
him from the first) he was ordinarily a healthy 
-enjoying person, for the greater portion of his 
boy he was full of fun and mischief, incess- 
mg pranks upon his sisters and his school- 
and his gift for imitation and caricature was 
ed even in his earliest years. Something will 
this talent presently, but it is sufficient to 
it now as showing that Chopin, the side- 
rsonator of his schoolmaster; the youth 
he traveled in stagecoaches, kept the passen- 
tinuous mirth; the satirist who so frequently 
friends with ironic quips, and whose ability 
humorous side of life was as keen as it was 


By the Eminent Composer, Critic and Teacher 


FELIX BOROWSKI 


quick, was not always the mournful loiterer in grave- 
yards that many of his posthumous admirers believed. 

Yet in spite of his frequent sprightliness, Chopin was 
not the type of boy or man who, if football had been 
existent or popular in Poland, would have loved to play 
the game. That he could not endure violence of any kind, 
whether of action or of language, and that his sensitive- 
ness was almost abnormal, was due to the fact that in 
a man’ body Chopin possessed a woman’s soul. 

In his adolescent years the letters which he wrote to 
his friend Titus Woyciechowski resembled, in their 
fervor of affection, the type of correspondence which 
often passes between highly romantic and ebullient school- 
girls. “I embrace you heartily and kiss you on the 
lips if you will permit me,’ he wrote at nineteen. 
“You, my dearest one, do not require my portrait,” he 
wrote in the same period. - “Believe me, I am- always 
with you and shall not forget you to the end of my life.” 
It would seem that, in spite of the fact that in Slavonic 
countries kissing on the cheeks is a common form of 
salutation among men who are related to each other or 
who are friends, Chopin’s companion thought that a 
liking for osculation might easily be overdone. ‘‘Time 
passes, | must wash myself,” Chopin wrote to Titus in 
1830. “Do not kiss me now but you would not 
kiss me in any case—not even if I anointed myself 
with Byzantine oils—unless I forced you to do so by 
magnetic means,” 


The Feminine in His Nature 


Le was ‘the feminine element in him that caused Chopin 
to be so attracted to the society of women, who cer- 
tainly were more likely to understand and humor him 
than men would have been. And with this element of 
the woman in him there mingled also something of the 
child. Liszt, for once permitting his Polish romanti- 
cist to escape from the scented hothouses of Parisian 
countesses, made mention in his book of Chopin’s naive 
liking for games. “He loved,” said Liszt, “the unim- 
portant talk of people whom he esteemed; he delighted 
in the childish pleasures of young people. He passes 
readily whole evenings in playing blind-man’s-buff with 
young girls, in telling them amusing or funny little 
stories, in making them laugh the mad laughter of youth, 
which it gives even more pleasure to hear than the sing- 
ing of the warbler.’ Chopin’s feminine side had its effect 
upon his outward bearing. His interest in clothes was 
remarkable and his understanding of and liking for sar- 
torial effectiveness was akin to Richard Wagner’s. Even 
in his last days, when consumption had ravaged his 
frame and death had a bony hand upon the master’s 
throat, Chopin was particular as to how he looked. 

The year before death won his victory—in 1848, to 
be precise—the pianist-composer, forced out of Paris by 
the Revolution, betook himself to Britain. In Edinburgh 
he stayed at the house of Dr. Lyschinsky, a Polish 
refugee, who, having studied medicine in the Scottish 
capital, remained to practice it there. Mrs. Lyschinsky 
communicated to Frederick Niecks—one of Chopin's 
biographers, and his best—the particulars of the master’s 
visit. “Chopin,” she said, “rose very late in the day and 


A Death Mask of Chopin Made a Few Hours 
After His Passing 
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Character Study of Chopin 


A Picture of Chopin at His Prime, from an Oil Painting 
by Malezewski 


in the morning had soup in his room. His hair was 
curled daily by the servant; and his ‘shirts, boots and 
other things were of the neatest—in fact, he was a dandy, 
more vain in dress than any woman.” Like Wagner, 
too, Chopin was exceedingly particular as to the elegance 
of his. surroundings. 


Selecting a Residence 


AVING, in 1839, obtained the assistance of his 

friend Fontana in the selection of a residence for 
him in Paris, the master wrote lengthy communications 
in regard to the details of the new abode, so that Fontana 
would not be led astray in choosing one which might per- 
chance corrode the composer’s sensitive soul. The wall- 
paper had to be dove-color, “only bright and glossy, also 
dark green with not too broad stripes. . | prefer the 
plain unpretending and neat ones of the shopkeeper’s star- 
ing colors. Therefore, pearl-color pleases me, for it is 
neither loud nor does it look vulgar.” Having disposed 
of the important matter of wall-paper,’ Chopin later 
turned to the not less weighty business of curtains. 
Those in his ante-room had to be grey, and in the bed- 
room grey, too, but with white muslin curtains under 
them. There were directions as to red coverings for 
chairs and sofas. 


Having disposed of the furniture, Chopin psased on to | 


coverings for himself. The faithful Fontana was com- 
missioned to purchase at his friend’s hatter a new speci- 
men of the season’s headgear. It had to be “of this 
year’s shape and not too exaggerated.’ Trousers had to 
be purchased, too. Grey trousers, “something respectable, 
not striped, but plain and elastic. Also a quiet black velyet 
waistcoat, but with very little and no loud pattern, some- 
thing very quiet but very elegant,’ and so he continues. 


Chopin’s Associates 


[2 is not surprising than an individual so fastidious 

about his apartment and his clothes should have been 
equally fastidious in regard to the society in which 
he moved and had his being. Although he was not of 
noble birth, Chopin was happiest in aristocratic sur- 
roundings. From his youth he was the petted darling 
of aristocrats. In Warsaw he was invited as a child 
to. the mansions of Princes Radziwill, Czartoryski, Lu- 
becki; Counts Lempicki, Czetwertynski, Hussarzewski 
and many others. In later years, when he found his 
residence in Paris, Chopin plunged himself into the 
same rarefied atmosphere. “I move in the highest so- 
ciety, among ambassadors, princes and ministers,’ he 


wrote in 1831, “and I don’t know how I got there, for 


I did not thrust myself forward at all. But for me 
this is at present an absolute necessity, for thence comes; 


‘\ 
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as it were, good taste.’ So in the French capital the 
roster of Chopin’s friends and acquaintances reads like 
the Almanach de Gotha. 

It was this constant association with aristocracy 
which, in part at least, was responsible for Chopin’s 
hyper-refinement. It must not be believed, however, 
that the Polish composer made a deliberate assault upon 
the salons of the noble and the great. No one was 
‘ss pushing than he. When he traveled from Warsaw 
o Berlin in 1828 and the acquaintance of the famous 
men in the Prussian capital would have meant much to 
him, Chopin contented himself merely with gazing at 
them from afar. Writing of a concert at the Berlin 
Singakademie, at which he was present, Chopin wrote: 
“Spontini, Zelter and Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy were 
also there; but I spoke to none of these gentlemen, as I 
did not think it becoming to introduce myself.” Nor 
was he more assertive in his art. The idea of giving 
a concert in Vienna when, in 1829, he was urged to do 
so by his friends, terrified this shrinking Pole; for 
Vienna was the city in which Beethoven and Mozart 
had appeared! 

Although Chopin knew his own worth—and what man 
of genius is ignorant of his worth?—he was not of 
that band which flaunts its achievements before the faces 
of all people. Soon after his arrival in Paris he found 
himself much in the favor and admiration_of the con- 
noisseurs of art, Having stated in a letter to his friend 
Diewanowski all the fine and pe ae things which 
had been said and done to him by the great artists of 
the capital, he continued: “Really, if I were somewhat 
more silly than I am, I might imagine myself already a 
finished artist; nevertheless, I feel daily how much I 
still have to learn and become the more conscious of 
it through my intercourse with the first artists here.” 
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Sensitive to Criticism 


ODEST as he was, Chopin was sensitive to criti- 
cism if it was unfavorable. When, after he had 
played at a concert in Vienna, the program of which 
had included dancing, the pianist-composer, having re- 
turned to his hotel, heard a gentleman in the coffee- 
room, on being asked how -he had enjoyed the program, 
remarked that “the ballet had been very pretty,” this 
so ruffled Chopin’s feelings that he left the room in high 
dudgeon and went to bed. It was generally agreed 
that Chopin’s touch on the piano was over-delicate ; but 
although he read and heard this criticism of his play- 
ing incessantly, the master never became reconciled to 
it. “They are accustomed to the drumming of the na- 
tive pianoforte virtuosos” he wrote once after: reading 
this judgment upon his delicacy of tone. And he added: 
“T would rather that people say that I play too delicately 
than too roughly.” 

Like many artists Chopin had his little eccentricities. 
Throughout his life he was superstitious. He had a 
horror of the figures 7 and 13 and would never live 
in a house which bore either of those numbers. Never, 
if he could help it, would he set out on a journey the 
date of which would involve any of the unlucky figures. 
Nor would Chopin travel or perform any important 
labor on a Monday or a’Friday—two days regarded in 
Poland as being unlucky. 

He thoroughly believed in dreams and presentiments ; 
and, although Chopin may not have had a large number 
of the former, he had a multitudinous experience of the 
latter. “I have always a presentiment that I shall leave 
Warsaw never to return to it; I am convinced that I 
shall say farewell to my home forever,” Chopin wrote 
in 1830. And that presentiment at least came true, for 
after he left Poland in that year, he never trod his 
native soil again. Occasionally his presentiments of 
coming trouble were accompanied by waking nightmares. 
George Sand had taken Chopin, then beginning his long 
struggle with the dread disease which eventually brought 
him to the grave, to Majorca, where they lived at the 
monastery of Valdemosa (deserted by the monks, who 
had been expelled and their property confiscated by the 
State). “Returning,” she wrote in Histoire de ma Vie” 
(Story of My Life), “from a nocturnal exploration 
in the ruins with my children, I found him at ten 
o'clock at night before his piano, his face pale, his 
eyes wild, and his hair almost standing on end. It was 
some minutes before he could recognize us.” 


Affairs of the Heart 


HE mention of George Sand naturally leads to 

some mention of Chopin’s affairs of the heart. 
What with the composer’s constant association with 
the fair sex, the petting which he received from princess- 
es and others of noble birth, the romantic flavor of his 
music and, particularly, the balderdash written in his 
biography by Liszt, Chopin has been believed by most 


people to have been one of the Great Lovers. As a 
matter of fact he was nothing of the sort. Liszt, who 
hunted for himself diligently in the forests of romance, 
must have been puzzled at the reticence of his friend 
who, having so many opportunities for Stalking the fair 
and noble game, remained placidly aloof. 

Three passions made up the sum of Chopin’s life of 
love. The first was his absorption in Constantia Glad- 
kowska, who came into his life when he was nineteen 
years of age. The young lady was a vocalist and a 
student at the Warsaw Conservatorium. It was charac- 
teristic of Chopin’s diffidence and lack of assertiveness 
that for long he carried his passion in his secret breast, 
unable even to meet the maiden whom he so adored. 
Only the pen of the poetic Liszt can do justice to the 
affair of Miss Gladkowska. “Like the Madonnas of Luini 
whose’ looks are so full of earnest tenderness, this 
young girl was sweet and beautiful. No doubt the sad- 
ness increased in that pure soul when she knew that no 
devotion tender as her own, ever came to sweeten the 
existence of one whom she had adored with that ingen- 
uous submission, that exclusive devotion, that entire self- 
forgetfulness, naive and sublime, which transform the 


- woman into the angel.” 


There can be no doubt that Chopin was deeply smitten 
by Miss Gladkowska. Yet he did not propose to pursue 
her with importunities. ‘God forbid ‘that she should 
suffer on my account,” he wrote to John Matuszynski 
in 1830. 
as my heart beats I shall not cease to adore her. Tell 
her that even after my death my ashes shall be strewn 
under her feet. Still, all this is yet too little; you might 
tell her a great deal more.” Chopin might have been 
more reserved in his assurances if he had considered the 
possibilities of the future. Not very long after the 
infatuated composer had left Warsaw, Miss Gladkowska 
caused it to become unnecessary for her lover to make 
arrangements to have his ashes strewn under her feet, 
for she married a Mr. Grabowski, who was unromantic- 
ally in business in Warsaw. But Chopin too, must have 
been glad later that his passionate avowals were not 
destined to achieve the semi-immortality of the printed 
page until after he had departed to a bourne in which 
there is no lovemaking or giving in marriage. For in 
1835 Chopin fell in love again. 


Another. Inamorata 

HIS TIME his inamorata was Maria Wadzinska, the 

sister of two boys who had been friends of the com- 
poser in his earlier Warsaw days. Chopin met the family, 
after a long separation due to his expatriation, at Dres- 
den in 1835. Miss Wodzinska was then 19 years of age, 
blest with a svelt figure, black eyes, which Niecks declared 
“were full of sweetness, reverie and restrained fire,’ and 
a lovely mouth around which there played “a smile of 
ineffable voluptuousness.”’ It is not surprising that to 
such a charmer Chopin made a quick capitulation. 
Maria’s father was not particularly pleased with the 
intelligence which he received from his brother, at whose 
house in Dresden the Wodzinskas were residing, that 
the young lady and the fascinating pianist were much 
together in shadowy corners and at the piano—at which, 
of course, “the young man would be entirely irresistible. 
Monitory coughs from the uncle had no effect upon these 
interesting ¢¢étes-d-tétcs; still no immediate crisis dis- 
turbed the serenity of the-Dresden visit. Maria and her 


brothers went back to their Polish domicile, Chopin, at _ 


the hour of parting, improvising a valse which later he 
sent her from Paris and which he entitled “L’Adieu.” 
The following summer they went to Marienbad and 
Chopin went too. This time the crisis arrived. After 
a series of long walks in the woods and much ardent 
music-making at the piano Chopin proposed. “Could 
Maria,” he said, “link her fate to his forever and be the 
continual inspiration of his life?” Alas! Maria could 
not. The Chopin affair already had been discussed, it 
seemed, by Count Wodzinski and his wife and both had 
set their faces against such a mésalliance; for although 
Chopin loved aristocracy he was not an aristocrat, and 
Count Wodzinska was the owner of an ancient name and 
of Polish estates of more than fifty-thousand acres. 
Marie was devastated, of course, by the cruelty of 
destiny, but she must do as she was told. So there was 
another parting and the following year Chopin’s flame 
was allied to Count Frederick Skarbek, who, it may be 
added, treated her badly and caused her to sue for a 
divorce. 

The master’s third and last love-affair was more 
serious than those which had gone before. This is 
not the place, nor is there the space in which to en- 
large upon the qualities of Mme. Dudevant, better known 
to history as George Sand. This woman, whose literary 
artistry had given her a definite place in the ‘hall of 
fame, was a curious example of her sex. “Everything 


was drawn toward this extraordinary woman, who 


“Set her mind at rest and tell her that as long 
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that is imposed upon me as a duty,” she once said, “be- 
comes hateful to me.” By that token, her marriage te 
Casimir Dudevant was likely to end, as it did, in disaster. 
Having lost a husband, George Sand consoled herseli 
with the affections of various gentlemen, the most dis- 
tinguished of whom—before Chopin drifted into her path 
—was the poet, Alfred de Musset. When it is remem- 
bered that Chopin’s sensitive soul was unutterly unable 
to endure the least violence of thought or action, and 
that anything that was bizarre or crude gave him actual 
pain, it is difficult to understand the fascination, whi 
George Sand had for him. For that lady was th 
tithesis of all that the delicately-souled ae 
lieved a woman ought to be. She was fierce, ol 
lacking in even the elements of decorum, lacking 
in dignity—and she smoked cigars! Perhaps it was be- 
cause she was the exact opposite of himself that 


as much of the masculine in her make-up as he 2 of 
the feminine in his. pasts 

The two met for the first time in 1836 3g 
reception given by the Marquis de Custine in Paris. The 
biographic rhapsodists have outdone themselves it 
describing the occasion. According to Louis Enault 
Chopin was performing on the piano, “playing one 0: 


those ballads whose words are written by no poet, bu 
whose subjects, floating on the dreamy of nations 
belong to the artist who likes to take them. si 


in the middle of the ballad, he perceived, close. to th 
door, immovable and pale, the beautiful face of co 
(alias George Sand). “She fixed her passionate. ; 


* 


sombre eyes upon him. The impressigaa artis: 


to him. He played only for her. 
this moment fears vanished and these two 
understood each other—or believed that pee Ps, ( 
each other.” 

Karasowski gave an account of the meeting scarcel; 
less thrilling. According to him, Chopin looked up fron 
his improvisation to perceive “a plaindys dressed lady, 
leaning on the instrument, seemed to wish to read his so: 
with her dark and fiery eyes.” Mme. Sand, Karasows' 
adds, “wore a silk dress which exhaled a fragrance °: 
violets: Speaking to Chopin with a deep, swee 
voice, she made some remarks upon his playing and mor 
especially upon the contents of his improvisation. Fre 
eric listened to her with pleasure and emotion; a: 
while words full of sparkling wit and indescribabl 
poetry flowed from the lady’s eloquent lips, he felt tha 
he was understood as he had never been before.” 

That the biographers really were romancing whe 
they declared that the Polish master had become th 
immediately a captive in the ‘siren’s net is plain from 
letter written by Chopin himself, in which he said 
“Yesterday I met George Sand. She made a disagreeab 
impression on me.” And Ferdinand Hiller recalled tha 
after another meeting with the famous authoress — 
Liszt’s apartments, Chopin said to him on the way home 
“What a repellent woman the Sand is! But is she rea 
a woman? I am inclined to doubt it.” Yet his ulti 
reaction to Sand’s charms, such as they were, was tha 
which is known to all the world. For some eight yee 
this ill-assorted pair walked together down the path 
life. Finally there was a quarrel—no one knows pr 
cisely what it was about—and after 1848 they met 
more. But long before that Chopin had been ill, anc 
love and happiness and even music melted their ‘raptur = 
for him when the tomb was well in sight. 


Chopin Reflections 
“Pray as you feel.” 


rast LS 
“Time is the soul of music.” 


Fae ie 
“Listen carefully and often to great singers.” 
Pula 2 : 
“T cannot create a new eengel, because I do not 
know the old.” 
x * * 


“It is my conviction that he is the happier man who 
able to execute his compositions himself.” ; 
* OX 
“Let your accompanying hand be your conductor, 
let it keep time, even while your other hand plays rubé 
é iS e 


ae te - Ri 


“T owe it to the public and to myself to 
good things. I kept to this resolution all 1 
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CHOPIN’S LAST INSPIRATION 
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A famous picture by the Polish artist, Joseph M. Krzeez, showing the grim spirit of Death creeping in upon the great master 


HEN Frederic Francois Chopin (pronounced 
Frederic Fran-swah Shoh-pan) was born at 
_ Zelazowa Wola, Poland, February 22, 1810, 
t the great conquerer Napoleon Bonaparte was 
he height of his career. Victory had followed vic- 
and he was turning his covetous eyes toward Russia. 
he path of his armies was Poland, proud and afis- 
ic in its ages of national life. After nearly a cen- 
of warfare during which Poland had been variously 
led out to her neighbors, Russia, Austria and Prus- 
e Poles saw some hope in uniting with the armies 
the “Little Corporal” and waging war. against her 
oppressor, Russia. ; 

deric Chopin was born of a French father (who, 
land was known as Szopen) and a Polish mother, 
a de Krzyanowska. The child symbolized the 
g of two great peoples which have long been 
in political quests. The child was brought up 
he atmosphere of conflict on all sides. According 
eker, neither of his parents was musical. ~The 
* was a teacher and the home was one of culture 
dth. The mother was of noble ancestry. Fred- 
d three sisters but no brothers. The child’ was 
ely sensitive and could not hear music without 
is first music teacher, Albert Zwiny, a Bohem- 
“startled with the boy’s talent as was his master 
sition, Joseph Elsner. His general education 
ied largely at home with his father’s pupils, 
Lyceum. 


A Fragile Child, a Fragile Man 


never could be classed as even approaching 
hysical power. Liszt described him as “frag- 
'y.” Notwithstanding this, he was vivacious 
. His taste was exquisite and he formed 
lhood an aversion for coarse people or those 
anners. From his earliest years a great 
work was inspired improvization.. As a 


By WILLIAM ROBERTS TILFORD 


child he had the habit of playing with his eyes cast 
upwards as though to the source of his inspiration. 
Once when the boy was playing in the rooms of the 
Grand Duke Constantine, the gruff Russian bear grasped 
the little Chopin by the shoulder in apprehension and 
exclaimed, “Boy—why do you always look upward? 
What is it you see up there? Does your music come from 


there?” The frightened child rushed away from the 


piano. % 


Liszt—The Rhapsodist 


RANZ LISZT, always a rhapsodist, spoke of his 
youthful playing thus: “Chopin could easily read the 
hearts which were attracted to him by friendship and by 
the grace of his youth and thus was enabled easily to learn 
what a strange mixture of leaven and cream, of roses, 
of gunpowder and teachers of angels the poetic ideal 
of his nation is formed. When his wandering fingers 
ran over the keys, suddenly touching some moving 
chords, he could see how the furtive tears coursed down 
the cheeks. 6f the loving maid or the young neglected 
wife; how they moistened the eyes of the young men 
enamored of and eager for glory. Can we not fancy 
some young beauty asking him to play a simple prelude, 
then, softened by the tones, leaning her rounded arms 
upon the instrument, supporting her dreaming head, while 
she suffered the young artist to divine in the dewy 
glitter of her lustrous eye the song sung by her youthful 
heart?” Lizst’s euphemisms painted a picture that was 
probably altogether accurate. 

After having listened to the honeyed words of the 
Polish nobility, particularly to those of his patron, 
Prince Radziwill, Chopin longed for experiences 
in other countries. In September, 1828, in company 
with a professor of zodlogy from the University (Dr. 
Jarocki), he made the five-day trip to Berlin in stage- 
coaches over “impossible” roads. There, owing to his 
companion, he was thrust into scientific circles greatly 


\ 
' 


4 - Episodes on the Life of Chopin 


Milestones, Musical and Otherwise, in the Career of the Most Famous Master of Piano Music 


to his embarrassment, as he had no desire to pose as a 
savant. His modesty was striking. At one concert he 
sat near Mendelssohn and, greatly as he desired te meet 
the older Master, Chopin could not embolden himself 
to present himself without a formal introduction. Chopin’s 
playing was so sympathetic and so appealing that even 
when he commenced to play in the parlor of a hotel 
auditors came running from all directions to hear him, © 
although he was still unknown. On one occasion the 
hotel-keeper. was so spellbound that he delayed the stage- 
coach so that the youth might continue. 

Chopin then journeyed to Vienna, where he appeared 
in concert with little preliminary’ announcement. His 
success was /méteoric. The foremost men and women 
of the brilliant Austrian capital immediately commenced 
to idolize him, In Vienna, as jn Berlin, he heard many 
fine operas and was delighted/with the metropolitan life. 

Chopin’s art was so intimate and his improvisations so 
remarkable that efforts were continually made to hear 
the pianist apart from the concert hall. Chopin’s per- 
sonal modesty and his hesitancy about meeting people 
often made this very difficult. In Dresden, for instance, 
he was persuaded to go to the home of a Madam 
Dobryzcka. Desiring to please a compatriot, he went, 
and found in the company gathered two elderly ladies 
and a man of thirty. They were delighted with his play- 
ing. Ac the end of the meeting Chopin was introduced 
to the elder lady, “Her Majesty the Queen.” The others 
were the princess and the crown prince. , 


Chopin in a New World 


Qs THE first of November, 1830, Chopin left War- 
saw never to see his native land again. At this time, 
it should be remembered, he was comparatively un- 
known as a composer. It is true that he had already writ- 
ten his masterly Concerto in E minor, had played it at a 
concert in August of that year and had doubtless writ- 
ten many other compositions. The only works then pub- 
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lished were the Rondo for Piano and the-Variations for 
Piano, (La i darem). 

Diiting, the fallowing six years he published fifty-five 
of is § best-known works. Notwithstanding the fact 
that he. “must have had these manuscripts in hand, it was 
a brate, Undertaking for a young composer to start out 


into the: great’ world with the knowledge that under thes 


severe conditions of trav el he: would’ probably never see- 
his ngtive. land again. 
he didnot know that his friends had prepared a dramatic 
surprise ‘for him. Reaching the first village on his 
jouriiey, jhe. met his Teacher, Elsner, andthe pupils of 
the sohservatoire who sang a cantata composed for the 
occasion and handed him a silver goblet. The goblet 
was filled“ with the earth of his beloved Poland—earth, 
that only: nineteen years later was sprinkled upon his 
casket at Pére la Chaise, in Paris. 

His‘ goal- vas Paris; but én! “the- way he stopped at 
many” “plates. At Breslau, Schnabel praised Chopin's 
playi ing, dnt’ asserted that altogether he was a fine pianist 
he could not compose. At Dresden he gave us the key 
to one of his sources of inspiration. He said toa friend, 


“Tf Islived here I would go to the Gallery every week, - 


for there. are pictures there at the sight of which I 
imaginé ‘music.” 

In? Vienna he was chagrined to find that notwithstand- 
ing his~ previous. succésses: he, wass-literally forgot-~ 
@ten. The: publishers, rejected “his” compositions—works 
which, sincé* made fortunes for others. Hé was so dis- 
couraget hat he- contemplated returning to his home, 
and wé 
might. bé-a. burden to his father. In fact, he even went 
so far as'to think of suicide. The failure of a concert’ 
made? it* ‘Hecessary for him to write home for funds*to- 
go to-Paris. 


% 


Hex started on the journey. to _the Rrénch capital in 


July. At’ Munich she’ gave-a “concert *t6 enable him'to 
continue the trip. It was fairly successful. At Stutt- 
gart he learned the news of the Russian captivation of | 
Warsaw. and ‘spent days in panic until he learned of the 
safety® of his” loved ones. 


ts a Paris—1831 
HOPIN: arrived in the French capital at an hour 
When the interest in litérataré, in art and in music 


had reached a very high standard. Louis Philippe 
was emperor. Hugo, Dumas, Balzac, George Sand, de 
Musset, Gautier, Chateaubriand, Baudelaire, Prosper 


Merimee, Scribe and Saint-Beuve were in the full flush 
of their genius. Rossini, Meyerbeer, Auber, Liszt, Rubini, 
Lablache, Berlioz and others made a brilliant coterie of 
musicians. Art was everywhere. Small wonder that 
Chopin, with his half-French parentage, found this a 
kind of paradise. 

Chopin went to the conceited Kalkbrenner for advice, 
and tells of the meeting: “He proposed to teach me for 
three years and to make a great artist of me. But [ 
do not wish to be an imitation of him and three years 
are too long a time for me. After having watched me 
attentively he came to the conclusion that I had no 
method; that although I was at present in a very fair 
way, I might easily go astray; and that when he ceased 
to play there would be no longer a representative of 
the grand old piano school left.” 

Chopin made his Parisian debut in 1832. The concert 
was not financially successful, but it did establish the 
young composer’s reputation. Liszt, Mendelssohn, Hil- 
ler, Fetis and other leading musicians were loud in their 
praise. Still his income was so slight that he thought 
for a time of emigrating to America. 
Radziwill, however, he was introduced to the home of 
the Rothschilds, and from that time on he was enabled 
to gain access to social circles which placed him beyond 
want. 

Chopin as a Pianist 


ARIS became the axis of his orbit and thereafter 

it remained his home. Great men and women were 
always ready to pay homage to his genius. His style 
of playing was often too delicate to please some of his 
critics. There is a story of Thalberg, who returning 
from a Chopin concert was heard to shout aloud. When 
asked why he made such a disturbance he' replied, “After 
so much pianissimo a little forte is absolutely necessary.” 
Chopin realized that his playing was delicate and sub- 
dued; but at the same time he knew that it was impos- 
sible for him, with his nervous, retiring disposition and 
his slender frame, to become a lion of the keyboard. 
He did not like playing in public. In fact, he said to 
Liszt upon one occasion, “I am not at all fit for giving 
concerts. The crowd intimidates me; its breath suffo- 


cates me; I feel paralysed by its strange look and the 
sea of unknown faces makes me dumb. 

Heller went so far as to state that at times Chopin's 
piano tone was scarcely audible. 


Mathias, his pupil, 


“ 


As hé Sorrowtatly left Warsaw 


“trained to move with perfect independence. 


-have-done so if he had not feared that he ~ 


Through Prince _ 


~ 


said: “Those who heard Chopin play may well say they 
never heard anything approaching this playing. It was 
like his music. And what virtuosity, what strength, 
what: force! But-it lasted only several minutes.” Here 
we have two sharply contrasting reports, one intimat- 
“ing that his performances were like keyboard cobwebs, 
“the other indicating great force. The truth is half way 
*between.. From all accounts, Chopin was capable of very 
short, pow erful passages; but he exhausted his strength 
so*rapidly that there were no:long-sustained fortes. His 
playing and his teaching were ‘subject to fits of excitement. 
Mathias reports that he once saw Chopin so angry at a 
pupil that he raised a chair in the air and broke it upon 


‘the floor. 


Teaching Characteristics of Chopin 

F CHOPIN had a “method” of procedure in teach- 

ing pianoforte technic it was certainly based upon 
Glementi’s Gradus ad Parnassum. It is said that he 
required - all of his. pupils: to prepare through this book. 
He was particularly ‘insistent sthat the pupil should have 
at ‘thorough — technical training in scales, arpeggios and 
finger exercises. He excused no one from this, The 
fingers, and particularly those of the leit hand, were 
He did not 
hesitate to break the old tradition which literally pro- 
hibited the use of the thumb and little finger upon the 
black keys except in very unusual cases. His fingering 
was absolutely unique in that he always accommodated 
the fingers to the keyboard., He thought nothing of 
passing the second and third’ fingers over the fourth. 
Chopin’s own hand must have been remarkably elastic. 
It was‘ not a large hand in any way, but according to 
Heller “It was a wonderful sight to see Chopin’s small 


-hand expand and cover a third of the keyboard. It was 
» like the opening of the mouth of a serpent about to 


swallow a rabbit whole.” 

. ‘It is well. known ‘that.@hopin. attempted to write a 
_ “method” but never got beyond ‘the opening paragraphs. 
This fragment was given to the Princess Czartoryska, 


-by Chopin's teacher, and is reproduced here. 


“No one notices inequality in the power of the notes 


of a scale when it is played very fast and equally, as re- 
_gards time. In a good mechanism the aim is not to play 


mI 
everything with an equal sound, but to acquire a beauti- 
ful quality of touch and a perfect shading. For a long 


time players have acted against nature “in seeking to 


give equal power to each finger.- On the-contrary, each 
finger should have an appropriate part assigned it. The 
thumb has the greatest power, being the thickest finger 
and the freest. Then comes the little finger, at the 
other extremity of the hand. The middle finger is the 
main support of the hand, and is assisted by the first. 
Finally comes the third, the weakest one. As to the 
Siamese twin of the middle finger, some players try to 
force it with all their might to become independent. A 
thing impossible, and most likely unnecessary. There 
are, then, many different qualities of sound, just as there 
are several fingers. The point is to utilize the differ- 
ence ; and this, in other. words, is the art of fingering.” 

The novelty of Chopin’s own compositions was such 
that even as thoroughly schooled a pianist as Moscheles 


found many passages which he was unable to master. 


Later he admitted that under the hands of Chopin 
these very passages resulted in “the most charming 
originality of execution; the harsh and dilettante-like 
modulations which I could never get over when play- 
ing his compositions ceased to offend when his delicate 
fairy fingers glided over them.” Mendelssohn was 
entranced by the playing of Chopin and said of him: 
“There is something so thoroughly original and mas- 
terly about his pianoforte playing that he may be called 
a truly perfect virtuoso.” 


When was Chopin Born? 


Gomes years ago the Musical Courier in a short article 
quoted nine excellent authorities who gave the date of 


_ Chopin’s death as March 1, 1809, one giving it as Feb- 
ruary 8, 1810, and another as February 22, 1810. 


The dispute is century old. According to Henry T. 
Finck, who translates the baptismal certificate of the 
church in. which Chopin was christened, we can hardly 
question the written word of the priest who wrote, “I, 
the above, have performed the ceremony of baptizing in 
water a boy with the double namé of Frederic Francois 
on the 22nd day of February, son of the musicians 
Nicolai Choppen, Frenchman, and Justina Krzyzanowska, 
his legal spouse.” Huneker and Baker credit this date. 
However, since the date of a man’s birth is the thing 
with which he has least to do the matter is purely one 
of historic interest. 

That Chopin himself was uncertain as to the date of 
his birth is revealed in a letter reprinted in Dwight’s 
Journal of Music in 1861. 


The writer (J. D’ortigue) is one of the many who. 


2 attempted to become biographers of 


composer's lifetime. In his letter he 
sation with the master. 

“At the period of which I am s 
not exactly know his age, for I find. 
was ‘born at Zalazowa-Wala, about 
ble for us, I wrote, to give more 
birth. He, himself, could only 
day on which he saw the light, by 
1820, by Mad. Catalani, and_on- whic 
words, Given by Jad. “Ea atalani’ 
Chopin, aged ten years. This, by 
suppose that, in his boyhood, he 1 
fact, however, of which he did not 
Chopin’s age. M. Barbedette ass 
the Ist of March, 1810. M. Fétis, in 
Biographte universelle des Musi 
of March in the same year as the 


Many children approach the 
world to explore. The keyboa 
know not what experiences. 
they are timid. A wise teacher 
but take away the timidity by a 

~ the most vivid part of the piano, ) 
mately connected-with child life. @ 
about almost anything, but a story 
nected with he or other ¢ 
the strongest ape is 


fellows. Now Pa all of these. 

seven names; so, in order that 

‘name, the same one must be 

it is easy to remember who has v 

the way the children are arra 
ater 

x d “Two little colo 

Right in front 

E comes above them, — 

Below them is C2" fr. 


colette 


Now wherever there are two ¢ 
close together, 


“E comes above 
Below them is 


The pupil can pick out E’s and Cs. 
saying the rhyme as he moves his 
board. 

But the colored boys do not 
There are many groups of three col 
have different white children among 
are 5 
“Three little colored 

Sitting in a row, — 
B comes above them 
And F comes belo 


From this all the B’s and F's 

The pupil now knows all the 
Knowing these, and knowing how 
of the alphabet are arranged, it is 
discover for himself the position of 
guarded by two colored boys and y 
while G and A sit between F and BL 

This lesson fills the child with { 
much more than he knew at the b 
son, and can claim the acquainta 
friends, black and white, whom he 
ducg to the whole family at home, w 
everyone is reciting “Three little 
the pupil comes back confident, : 
his next lesson. 


‘Can You Dis 


By Eutoka Hellier Nic 


Can you explain the difference 
1. Metre and Tempo? 

2. Pulsation and Rhythm? 
3. Relative Pitch and Absolute 
4. Primary Accent and Secon 
5. Augmentation and Diminuti 
6. An “Anticipation” and a “S 
7. A Prelude and an Introdu 
8. Musical Orthography and 1 
9. A Conductor and an Im 
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The Genius of Chopin 


[Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Rosenthal, world-famed 
ww his playing of Chopin, was born in Leinberg, 


oland, December 19, 1862. His first teacher was 


olath. Later, Karl Mikuli, one of Chopin's inost 
umous pupils and a director of the Lemberg Con- 
rvatory, became Ins teacher. Later, he went to 
ienna where he studied with Rafael Joscffy. His 
ebut as a pianist was made in 1876, in Vienna, 
here he played Chopin's “F-Minor Concerto.” 


ITH “Chopin doux et harmonieux genie,” Liszt 
began his memorial»for the friend that he lost 
foo soon. 

Robert Schumann wrote about the Chopin 
reludes: “They are like ruins, the wings of eagles scat- 
red around in every wind.” 

Again in the same criticism, he says, “They are, more- 
‘er, like fine pearls, and everything that Chopin wrote has 
it the indelible feeling, ‘Frederick Chopin wrote this.’ ”’ 
“We recognize Chopin in the rests, the deep artistic 
eathing of his genius. He is and always will be the 
ost daring and the proudest musical genius of his time. 
sw musicians have had a higher place given to them by 
eif contemporaries in the world of music. Artists and 
ymposers are forever battling for their own laurels. 
las! Those who follow the Muses rarely have time 
lough for the consideration of the genius of others.” 
Only the exceptional personalities ever. pay tributes 
; this kind to one of their confreres. In all the history 
f music, there are no composers that show such a very 
‘eat concentraticn of their exceptional contents in short 
rms as that with which we find the Preludes and Ma- 
irkas of Chopin. In twelve short measures, it was possi- 
€ for him to embrace a whole tragedy. His little minia- 
res are virtually revolutions in music. The intention 
id the execution of a musical thought were the same 
a to him. He did not merely aim, he always hit. 
d = is.a scductivity to be found in the rare, exotic, 
mystical character of his melodies. His musical 
is exceedingly forceful and it has a greatness com- 
ble only to the lines of Rafael. 
h all this, there is the volcanic power and richness 
modern soul, reaching into the Infinite. In the 
imaxes of his flights of genius, he speaks, not in 
but in thunder-bolts. Indeed, he has charged some 
musical masterpieces with veritable musical dyna- 
, revealing his phenomenal personality for all future 


through his Nocturnes or his Preludes he leads us 
9 the enchanting atmosphere of a tropical night. His 
tal melodies seem to flit around us like moon-moths 
flame of his great soul. * 


chumann on Chopin 


in’s contemporaries were extensively 
ritings of critics of the-time. In the 
wever, only a very few of his {fellow- 
upon his playing. “Like a great-eagle- 
O ts that were beyond short-sighted eyes.” 
Schumann, however, took great exception to the 
Istab, who once said, “If Mr. Chopin had shown 
ka, Opus 7, to one of the great masters, the 
would have torn it up in little bits and thrown 
his feet, which we wish to do now symbolically.” 
ls day, Chopin was still an obscure compcser to 
music lovers. They could not comprehend his 
_ Therefore, we find in the important Englist 
he Musical World, during the year 1841, (that is, 
had written his B Minor Scherzo, the Pre- 
- Etudes and most of the Mazurkas, Scherzos 
les), “Mr. Chopin has made an éfiormous Tepy> 


veritable fame, for himself, through means that 

Pcs. Indeed, similar distinction is refused 
rs ten times more important than he is. It 
a biting satire that musicians of discernment 
y find in as unripe and narrow-minded a com- 
Chopin, work that can be praised as a classic. 
mderstand how it is that he is widely believed 
eat. His harmonies are affected stiff and 
melodies are forced and sickly. His far too 
s show a complete lack of orderly system 
t development. When he has these limita~ 
he be considered better than Strauss or 
facturer of waltzes?” 


By the Distinguished Pianist 
MORITZ ROSENTHAL 


From 1876 to 1878, he was a pupil of Liszt's 
at Weimar and Rome, keeping in touch utth the 
great master until the latter's death. 

In 1878, he began to make extensive tours as a 
pianist, astonishing the entire musical world with 
his prodigious technic. He then retired for six 
years and took the classical course at the Statts 
Gymnasium in Vienna, at the same time studying 
philosophy and aesthetics at the University of 


MORITZ ROSENTHAL 


With this did The Musical World persistently and 
violently attack Chopin, notwithstanding innumerable pro- 
tests coming from musicians. 

Even in our own times, critics have not hesitated to 
ostracize Chopin and place him in the group of virtuosos 
and drawing room’composers. 

Even in the year 1910, at the Centenary of Chopin, the 
famous Viennese, Herr Doctor Julius Korngeld (father 
of the composer, Eric Korngold), committed himself by 
saying that Chopin cannot be included among the very 
greatest composers. 

In the closing years of the last century James Hune- 
ker, the American critic and author, in his estimable book, 
“Chopin, the Man of Musicians,” becomes a lyric rhapso- 
dist in describing the object of his love and of his fervor, 
Frederic Chopin. Huneker was also a composer and 
a pupil of Rafael Joseffy. 

Again, Dr. Hugo Lichentrich, the Polish critic, who 
was educated partly in America at Harvard University, 
where he studied music under Proftssor J. K. Payne, 


CHOPIN’S HAND 


From a Cast Made During the Composer's Lifetime 
\ (Note the Broad Finger Tips.) 


Vienna, with Zimmerman, Brentano and the great 
Hanslick, as teachers. 

With this splendid educational background and 
incessant practice, he has remained one of the very 
great virtuosos of the age. His comments upon 
Chopin are worthy of earnest attention. In Vienna 
in 1913, he was persuaded by Deziet to put these 
into print. We have the pleasure of reproducing 
them here as of especial interest. | 


and later at the Berlin High School of Music and at the 
University of Berlin, published in 1905 a valuable review 
of Chopin indicating the great importance of the harmonic 
advances made by the Polish master 

Carl Fuchs, a friend and pupil of Nietzsche, has revealed 
in numerous articles the strong individuality of Chopin; 
and Adolph Weismann, with his reputation as an extreme 
conservative, has now written a book upon Chopin. Weis- 


mann’s book, which, according to the author, is admit-*. 


tedly a confession of his admiration for Chopin, devotes 
two huridred and seven short pages to a lively and enthusi- 
astic opposition to the sharp prejudices which some musi- 
cians of the past have heid against the musicianship of 
Chopin. However, when Weismann discusses the music 
of the great Polish composer, from a psychological stand- 
point and also from the standpoint of the essence of its 
real musical worth, especially in those pages where Chopin 
and George Sand arrive, he is quite frequently in error. 
Perhaps this is because in his own breast he feels tender 
emotions marked by ardent desires, and these bring forth 
a stronger echo than the heroic emotions of Chopin. 
Since Chopin is not merely the Byron or the Heine of 
the piano, but also the Tyrtaeus of his own people.* 


Chopin’s Sacrifice 


HAVE never had very much belief in the opinion that 

Chopin was a slave to his soul and his senses. I would 
far rather believe that he w2s more influenced by the 
inimitable chivalry and gallantry. of his Polish race. 
There is no doubt that Chopin sacrificed himself in many 
things, because he felt that his o6wn life was of very 
little significance in comparison with the high artistic 
nature that had been given to him. When, however, he 
was located at Castle Nohant, in Majorca, he was far 
away from the inevitable noise and din of a metropolis, 
and where George Sand with her soft hand kept uneasi- 
ness away from him, he could transcribe his ideas to paper 
as they really came to him. His pitiful condition after 
the breach with George Sand indicated not merely that 
his pride was unbroken, but also that his haughty and 
virile strength of character, under such an affliction, was 
maintained in a manner indicating those characteristics 
of force which Weismann dwells upon. Chopin, one day, 
after the breach, met George Sand at the door of Madame 
Marliani’s, wife of the Spanish Counsul at Paris. He 
saluted her, and when he told her that her daughter, 
Solange, had a child and that she was feeling well, Mad- 
ame Sand merely replied, asking Chopin how he himself 
felt. Although the meeting must have been an extremely 
painful one for Chopin, the master expressed his thanks, 
asked the porter to open the door, and refused any over- 
tures for a reconciliation. George Sand apparently 
thought little of her grandmotherly dignity and thought 
a great deal of her more or less motherly attitude toward 
Chopin. 

She, herself, was as proud as Circe. Imagine what 
humiliation it must have been to have had her friend- 
ship discarded in such a way by Chopin. In the chapters 
in Weismann’s book under, “The Psychology of the Musi- 
cian,” he makes a bridge from the man to the composer, 
although he finds it difficult to deal with determining 
how much of Chopin’s work is intentional and how much 
unintentional. He cannot fail to notice’ this unbroken 
chain of great masterpieces which this composer pre- 
sented. 

Unless the composer has an all-pervading genius, un- 
less his intellect continually guides his work, we will find 
in his compositions flashes of inspiration, occasional con- 
fused passages mixed up with logical ideas, but Weis- 
mann, who was a very acute critic, found in the works 


*Tyrtaeus was a Greek poet who flourished about 680 
B. C. He so inspired the Spartans by his war-like songs that 
they vanquished their enemies, the Messenians, in battle. So 
powerful were these poems that they were translated into 
English at one time and circulated through the army for the 
purpose of fostering the war-like ardor of the soldiers. 
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of Chopin nothing of this sort. He went so far as to 
say that in Chopin we find a beautiful virgin forest in 
which there are no weeds growing. This same Weismann, 
who talked of the accidental harmonies in Wagner, en- 
deavors to make clearer in the works of Chopin the things 
that appear as the natural development of the whole; 
whereas with smaller intellects, the invention is not only 
lame, but the works are subject to caprices which bear 
no structural relation to the composition. Weismann 
mentions in this connection the exercises of harmony 
which appear in modern compositions. These exercises 
have very little relation to the organic whole of these. In 
Chopin he finds that all the innovations are natural. 
Weismann is in his own element when he studies these 
compositions analytically. At times he does not realize 
the innate character of Chopin. In fact, in speaking about 
one of the Nocturnes, he refers to it as hot-house air, the 
eternal song of love, shrieks, soft crying in a quiet prayer. 

The Nocturnes of Chopin seem to know everything 
and everybody. They are often protests against aristo- 
cratic states of society and tend to annihilate the weak. 

Weismann did a great service in publishing the collected 
letters of Chopin. Through these he shows the great 
composer as a reserved man with a kind demeanor. His 
conversation was often lined with spiritual glimpses and 
occasionally there were sharp satirical invectives. Some- 
times Chopin is cool, sometimes he is critical and at other 
times he is over-enthusiastic. Now and then he makes 
ironic remarks about art. One of Chopin’s characteris- 
tics was that he avoided giving the program significance 
of his works. That is, he would not personally and did 
not personally desire to have people imagine anything 
about them except as pure music. He did not look upon 
them himself as pictures. He realized that every listener 
to the Chopin compositions would feel a different poetic 
significance; that he would make his own program; build 
up his own reveries and fantasies, and that the same 
composition might have a totally different effect upon 
ten different individuals. 

Chopin also refused to discuss the esthetics of the art 
of music. Possibly because, as a kind of musical dictator, 
he felt his own works should establish the laws. What 
Chopin has put into his compositions can never be even 
imagined in words. Every one is the portal of a dream 
world, so intangible and yet so real, so delicate and yet so 
virile, that no master of his time could be said to have 
equalled him in this respect. 


Chopin Character Lines 


Cuoprn described himself as “In this world like the 
E string of a violin on a contrabass.” 

Kind, generous and forbearing, he could yet rate his 
of the least of the menial services he often demanded of 
them. 

A man of education and culture, he was governed by 
the most whimsical superstitions. He had a horror of 
the numbers seven and thirteen. Like Rossini, he never 
invited more than twelve guests to dinner. He would 
undertake nothing of importance on a Monday or Fri- 
day, these being unlucky days in Poland. 

Liszt said that “he could forgive in the noblest man- 
ner.” Yet it was but a half-forgiveness. Hadow says that 
he lacked that broad sense of pardon which effaces the 
source of its necessity. If wounded, he could wish no 
ill to his adversary, but the scar remained. 


Chopin and Schumann Play “Quits” 


Wen Chopin’s variations for piano, with orchestral 
accompaniment, on Mozart's La ci darem la mano, in- 
spired Schumann’s notable eulogy, “Hats off, gentleman! 
A genius,” it was not only the first journalistic recogni- 
tion of Chopin as a composer, but also spoke volumes for 
Schumann's perspicacity and magnanimity. 

From Chopin this elicited no warmth of appreciation 
or enthusiasm for either his protagonist or his works. 
He could praise Bellini; but for Schumann’s Carneval 
(one of the works which has served best to preserve 
and popularize his name and fame) he could only declare 
that it really was not music at all—certainly one of the 
choicest curiosities of musical criticism. 

The story goes that Schumann sent to Heller a copy 
of the Carneval for presentation to Chopin. The volume 
was richly bound, the title page being printed in colors. 
On receiving it from Heller, Chopin examined the work 
and then remarked drily, “How beautifully they get up 
these things in Germany.” Such a thrust could have been 
expected from the ironic Rossini or Hans von Biilow; to 
the suave Chopin it seems alien. 

Those who hold to the theory of vengeance to the evil- 
doer will get some satisfaction from Schumann’s later 
writing of Chopin’s Tarantella, Op. 43, “Nobody can call 
that music.” 


Chopin Chronology 


1809—Born, Zelozowa Wola, Poland, March 1. 

1818—Played a concerto by Gyrowitz in public, Feb- 
ruary 24. 

1820—Madame Catalani gave the lad a watch for his 
playing. 

1822—Discontinued lessons with Adalbert Zywny, his 
first teacher. 

1824—Entered the Lyceum and began piano lessons 
with Joseph Elsner, 

1825—Played first movement of concerto by Moscheles 
in public. 

1825—Publication of his Op, 1. 

1825—Wrote Masurkas in G and B-flat Major. 

1826—Spent part of the summer at watering-places to 
recuperate from overwork. 

1827—Studies at the Lyceum ended. 
prize. 

1828—Published La ci darem la mano, variations for 
piano and orchestra. ; 

-1828—Visited Berlin and Vienna. 

1829—Visited Vienna in July, playing in ao concerts. 

1829—Visited in October the Prince Radziwill. 

1830—Met Mlle. Sontag, whose singing he extrava- 
gantly admired, probably because it displayed much the 
same characteristics as his own playing. ~ 

1830—Played his F-Minor Concerto at his first War- 
saw concert, March 17. 

1830—Concert at Warsaw, October 11. 
Concerto in E-Minor. 

1830—Left Warsaw November 1- At Wola the pupils 
of the Conservatorium sang a cantata by Elsner, in 
Chopin’s honor. At a banquet by Elsner and friends 
a silver goblet filled with Polish soil was presented to 
the composer in the name of all. 

1830—Arrived in Vienna late in November. 

1830—Met Hummel late in December. 

1831—Played at a concert in the Redoutensaal, April 4. 


Carried off the 


Played_ his 


1831—Left ‘for Munich, July’ 20. Gave’ concert 
August 28. 
1831—September, at Stuttgart, wrote the “Revolu- 


tionary Etude” on hearing of the taking of Warsaw by 
the Russians. * 

1831—First performance of a Chopin composition in 
Germany occurred at the Leipsig Gewandhaus, October 
27, when Julius Knorr played the variations on La ci 
darem la mano. 

1831—Played the E-Minor Concerto for Kalkbrenner 
in Paris, December 16. 

1832—Concert given in Paris, February 26. E-Muinor 
Concerto, mazurkas and nocturnes. ‘Took everybody 
by storm.” 

1832—Played at concert of the Prince de la Moskowa 
for the poor, May 20. 

1832-1833—Became an acknowledged pianistic leniiary 
of Paris. 

1832—Played with Liszt and Hiller, Bach’s concerto 
for three pianos, December 15. 

1833—Played with Liszt and the brothers Herz in a 
quartet for eight hands on two pianos at concert of 
April 3. 

1833—Became known to the world as a composer. 

1834—First criticism of Chopin’s compositions in a 
French musical paper, in the Revue Musicale of Jan- 
uary 26. 

1834—With Mendelssohn at the Lower Rhenish Music 
Festival at Whitsuntide. 

1834-1835—Chopin’s busiest and 
virtuoso. 

1835—Played at a benefit concert of Habeneck, April 
26, 1835, which is notable as the only concert of the 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire in which he took 
a part. 

1836—Concerto in F-Minor published in April. 

1836—Arrived in Leipsig September 15. 

1837—Met George Sand. 

1837—Published Impromptu in A-flat Major, Scherzo 
m B-flat Minor, Valse Brillante in A-flat major, and 
many other works less known. 

1838—Appeared at court, February 25, playing mostly 
improvisations. 

1838—Went to Island of Majorca for the Winter, 
accompanied by George Sand and her children, 

1838-1839—Wrote most of the Preludes. 

1838—Took quarters in the Carthusian Monastery of 
Valdemosa, December 15. Chopin in precarious health. 

1839—Left Majorca in February. -In Marseilles, 
March 2. 

1839—Visited Genoa in May. 

1839—Settled in George Sand’s home at Nohant, 
June 3. 

1839—At Paris late in October, Chopin and George 
Sand take separate houses, 


last season as a 


1839—Preludes, Op. 28, his only compositions 1 
lished this year. 

1840—Sonata in B-flat Minor, Op. 35, published in } 
Ballade in F-Major; Valse Brillante, Op. 42; Sch 
in C-sharp Minor and Polonaise in A-Major Aes am 
compositions published this year. 

1841—Tarantelle in A-flat; Ballade in A-flat Ma 
and Nocturnes, Op. 48, among compositions publi: 
this year. 

1841—Chopin’s genius as a composer reached its ze 

1841—Gave concert (semi-public) at Pleyel’s rox 
April 26; of which Le Menestrel named Chopin — 
king of the féte, who was overwhelmed with bravo: 

1842—Gave concert (semi-public) at Pleyel’s ro 
February 21—the audience consisting of a select ¢ 
of pupils and friends from among the most ele 
families and of eminent artists. 

1842—No compositions published. 

1843-1847—A story of gradually declining health 
of increasing uneventfulness. 

1843—Publications: Allegro Vivace, Op. 5159 
sicme Impromptu (G-flat major); Quatriéme Bal 
(F-Minor) Polonaise :in A-flat Major; and Scherzo 
54 (No. 4). 

1844— Publications : 
kas, Op. 56. 

1845—Berceuse, Op. 57; Sonata in B-Minor, = 

1846—Publications: Trois Masurkas, Op. 59; 
carolle in F-sharp Minor, Op. 60; Poleabieunuh 
Op. 61; Deux Nocturnes, Op. 62. 

1838- 1846—Chopin each year passed three ore: 
months at Nohant. 

1847—Publications: Trois Masurkas, Op. 63; T 
Valses, Op. 64; Sonata in G-Minor, Op. 65. 

1847—Associations with George Sand came to 
abrupt and painful end. 

1848—Last. concert (private) in Paris, February 1 

1848—Fled from The Revolution to London, arri 
April 21. 

1848—Concerts at private hemes: 
Duchess of Southerland, Lady 
Sartoris, in London. 

1848—Appeared privately at Manchester, August 
at Glasgow (date lost); at Edinburgh, October 4, 

1848—“His “Swan Song,” or last time to be heard, 
at the Polish Ball and Concert at Guildhall, London 
the 16th of November, under Royal patronage. 

1849—Returned to Paris in January. = 

1849—Visited by Jenny Lind. 

1849—Died, Paris, October 17. Delayed by the ‘ 
orate preparations, there was a grand funeral set 
at the Chapelle de la Madeleine, on October 30, v 
Mozart’s “Requiem” was sung and the body See 
interred in the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise. 


Nocturnes, Op. 55; Trois Ma 


Lady Blessiat 
Falmouth and | 


That New Composition 


By Edmund Lukaszewski 


Wuen you are buying a new composition do not 
one above your grade. Because you heard it at a- 
cert does not mean that you are capable of playin; 
Many pieces sound easy until they are tried, and then— 

When you get home with that composition, look at 
first. Find the melody, hum it to yourself; and when 
start practicing you will be surprised at your “prog 
But remember that you must be interested in the sele: 
you play. If you are enthusiastic throughout. your w 
you will memorize very easily. While we are enthu 
tic, we must also be patient. Many times a little pas 
baffles us and stubbornly resists our efforts to over 
it; but with a little persistence we shall soon have st 
eine Through the above-mentioned scheme w 
able to acquire a cheerful view of our work. T 
then real control over one’s self and is character bui 

Do not forget technic; because undeveloped fin: 
a hindrance to memorizing. Try to learn as muc! 
mony and theory as you can. It is possible b 
the wonderful books on the market. Furtherm 
to learn and notice all marks of expression. 
a guide to the soul of the music. They give u 
ee idea of the work. lf Bi do not quit 


Do you not agree? 


“Musical training is a more potent instru 
any other, because rhythm and Naren ; 


mightily fasten.” 
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Advice on the Interpretation of Chopin 


Wanda Landowska was born in Warsaw in- 


577. She was educated at the Warsaw Con- 
rvatory, studying with Michalowski. Later 
ie studied with Mose kouski and Urban in Ber- 
n. For many years shé lived in Paris studying 


PERSONAL interpretation! How this expres- 
sion has been misused! It is used most 
frequently where one should say “a personal 
style of playing.” Each of us has a more or 
ss individual way of. playing. A player who leans on 
© piano with all the weight of his body has, obviously, 
different sort of sonority from the player who skims 
zhtly over the keys; one derives his power from the 
ioulder, the arm, the fore-arm; another from the hand, 
the independent finger-strength; some cultivate the 
u perlé, others the tour de force; one—very nervous in 
‘ganization, will have. the style called that of the gen-~- 
s, that is, headlong and thick with false notes, and 
her inaccuracies. 
There is little merit attached to having a personal 
yle. But a personal interpretation—that is something 
ccessively rare. If you give a musician a composition 
known to him, he will render it according to his own 
eas—perhaps! But a work of Beethoven, or of Chopin 
the will play it, you maybe sure, as he was taught by 
s teachers, and the more positive he is in his interpreta- 
yn, the more he has been subjugated by many years 
' work; the more sensitive he is in temperament, the 
ore the impressions of his youth, founded on the inter- 
‘etations of the great virtuosi will remain crystallized 
his imagination. It takes enormous effort to induce 
fingers to make different nuances, to induce mind 
heart to perceive and feel differently from their old 
ibits. In the history of interpretation, moreover, we are 
ways confronted with two chief conditions: creating 
routine. A new composition is created by various 
sts and the author. One of these interpretations will 
e. The best? No, not always, but rather the one 
pps se oe pagated by the interpreter who 
Ai vogue, and who has handed it 


y U3 his pupils’ pupils. ; 
at is Ww Cm to Chopin. Most of his dis- 


were ihe fashionable world, while others, like 
Gunsberg and Caroline Hartmann, died very young 
lung troubles. 

1 Charles Filtset was Chopin’s pride. Liszt, 
r hearing him play, exclaimed: “When that boy goes 
tour I shall shut up shop.” But-this boy, too, died 
at the age of fifteen years. Gutmann, wlfo started 
tour the world, became so homesick, after his first 
that he returned to his master, retired to Flor- 
ended his days as a painter upon satin. Telef- 
voted himself wholly to composing. Others, like 
and Mathias, were, obviously, unable to rival 
and Rubinstein in prestige, and the tra- 
of Liszt and Rubinstein persisted and -— 
la “school.” : 
Paganini of the piano had the pro- 
admiration for Chopin, the pianist. 
” said he, “would know how to exe- 
‘compositions of Chopin better than 
himself.” But Liszt’s temperament 
different from Chopin’s, and he was 
that his decorative emphasis, and 
‘ant virtuosity did not always satisfy 
dreamer who, for his part, sought 
y rather than for burning Fetes. 


| Rubinstein, all Chopin’s friends 
Rubinstein’s interpretations di- 
further than Liszt’s, from the 
of the composer. 

of Poland should actually 
tomb to-day, and play for us his 
chivalrous and solemn—his Bal- 
which move sad phantoms in 
mes—his Mazurkas, which evoke 
melancholy dances of our 
1 especially his Nocturnes, his 
omptus, which portray his 
and his impressionable soul—he 
be received with the enthusi- 


By the Noted Polish Virtuoso and Teacher 


WANDA LANDOWSKA 
(Translated by Miss Florence Leonard) 


at the Schola Cantorum. She devoted herself to 
the Harpsichord and her appearances here and in 
Europe upon this instrument have been momen- 
tous. In 1913 she became teacher of the Harpsi- 
chord in the Berlin Hoch Schule. This year she is 


astic cry, “How beautiful! how beautiful! But alas! 


it is not the true, the real Chopin!” 
* * * 

The traditions of Liszt and Rubinstein have been still 
more exaggerated, and pushed even to the extreme of 
monstrosities, by grimacing romanticism and acrobatic 
virtuosity, and by the pianistic. tumults of certain modern 
artists, who not only seek not to conform to the inten- 
tions of the composer, but pesaee in exhibiting the exact 
opposite. 

The author has had occasion to discuss these questions 
with certain virtuosi—“But”—they said—‘if Chopin had 
not been ill, if he had had any muscles, he would have 
pounded as we do!” 

How do you know? On what do you base your sup- 
positions? The author would have little trouble in 
proving to you the contrary. When Prince Maurice 
Lichnowski offered to lend to Chopin, for his second 
concert in Vienna, a piano more sonorous than that which 
Chopin had used for his first concert, the composer 
answered, with irony, “Thank you. It is not the fault 
of the piano; it is my way of playing—which, neverthe- 
less, the ladies like very much.” 

In general, when Chopin chose an instrument, he al- 
ways avoided those which were too sonorous. Most of 
the critics found fault with him for producing a small 
tone. But not only did he never try to correct this so- 
called fault; his greatest care was given to avoiding 
anything which could suggest pianistic noise. 

Liszt said: “He addressed himself to a group rather 
than to the great public, and could therefore with im- 
punity show himself as he is: a poet elegiac, profound, 
pure, and a-dreamer. He had no need to astound, nor to 
startle.” 

These are not idle anecdotes. You have only to open 
the memoirs of his friends and scholars, you have only 
to glance’ through his letters, and on every page you 
wiil find proofs of his aversion for any harsh sonority 
and the disgust which was aroused in him by the rhetor- 
ical audacity that the virtuosi considered indispensable. 

After a visit to his” compatriot Sowinski, he wrote: 
“He sits down at the piano, strike about here and there, 
crosses his hands without knowing why, and in five min- 
utes he breaks a poor innocent key; he has enormous 
fingers, made to drive a plough and hold a whip, some- 
where in the Ukraine. If I had had no idea of the 
brutishness and market-place cries of the artists, I should 
have one now. I ran into my room with wounded ears; 
I had a wild desire to open the door wide. . . . .” 


WANDA LANDOWSKA AT THE HARPSICHORD 


in America and will teach at the Curtis School in 
Philadelphia. For many years she has made a 


close study of the life and works of Chopin. 


The following article is reprinted from “Le Cour- 
rier Musical.” 


And the virtuosi imagine that they breathe life into 
his works by lending him their muscles. Physical force 
is, in art, a highly relative quality. Let us not deceive 
ourselves! With few exceptions the athletes have been 
as insignificant, as ineffectual in art, as they have been— 
“it seems’—in love. Pianistic noise has as much connec- 
tion with beautiful execution as the dazzling illumination 
of the German breweries has to do with the niceties of 
their cookery—both having the same object, to attract the 
great public. 

Muscular force in the pianist may be useful for some 
work of Liszt, some transcription of that period. But 
the great arms which strike heavily on the poems of 
Chopin, crush the arabesques and the transparent lace 
of the ornamental network and destroy the modelling 
of the principal idea. “If the voice is loud in the throat,” 
said Nietzsche, “one is hardly capable of subtle thoughts.” 
The case is perhaps still worse, if the executant who 
squanders much useless strength, possesses also in his 
arsenal the swooning pianissimo; for thus are created 
the brutal extremes of light and shade which were abso- 
lutely foreign to the character of Chopin. 

“His piano is so delicate’—related Moscheles—“that 
he needs no powerful forte to obtain the desired con- 
trasts.”’ . 

Gutthann vouches for the fact that his master’s play- 
ing was always very calm, and that the incomparable 
poet rarely made use of a fortissimo. For instance, in 
playing the Polonaise in A flat major, he did not em- 
ploy the thundering force to which certain virtuosi have 
accustomed us. He commenced the famous octave pass- 
age in pianissimo, and carried it through without too bril- 
liant a dynamic development. 
noisy effects, all fireworks. 

“He detested all exaggeration,” said Mikuli; “he in- 
creased and diminished the tone gradually, and, more- 
over, with the greatest precision.” 

“He required of us,’ says his pupil Frederike 
Streicher, “that we should keep to the strictest rhythm; 
he abhorred all exaggeration; all moving about.” 

And his friends, his pupils, all are of the opinion that 
when he played, he accented but lightly, as if he were 
conversing in a group of distinguished persons. 

“I indicate, I suggest, merely,” he said to Lenz, “and 
I leave to my audience the labor of finishing the picture. 
Wherefore should one always speak in so declamatory a 
fashion?” 

* * * 

If the muscular virtuosi would but offer us at least the 
spectacle of a calm, strong spirit, in a robust 
body! We are forced to see them waiting, 
trembling and piteous, in the wings, for their 
turn to throw themselves upon the piano and 
smite the keys, like a wayfarer who has 
strayed, in the night, into a deserted street, 
and strikes the pavement with his cane, to 
give himself courage, and to frighten away 
the fear which possesses him. 

And these spasms of hysteria, epileptic ru- 
bato, transports of bad taste, these relapses 
into sweetness—and what sweetness! Honey 
would seem bitter in comparison. The heavy, 
heavenward flights of leaden butterflies! All 
these zsthetic effects designed to please the 
public, these esthetics of the parvenus, which 
can be summed up in the one word—‘much !” 
Much sound, much clamor, much passion, 
much sweetness! What is offered to us as 
great feeling is often merely gross feeling. 
And of Chopin, this Couperin touched with 
romance, the players have made a most ex- 
aggerated, most clamorous romanticist; they 
have suggested in him the soul of the streets, 
the sentimentality of old maids and the gross 
feelings of the cinematograph. . “His aspect,” 
wrote Liszt, “tad such distinction, his manner 


so much the stamp of distinguished society, G 


He avoided, in general, all 
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that involuntarily everyone treated him like a prince. 
His whole appearance reminded one of the convolvulus, 
balancing on incredibly slender stems its cups, divinely 
colored, but as thin as mist, so that they tear at the least 
touch,” 

His friends constantly reproached him for his restraint 
of character, his reserve and his haughty modesty. 
And his modern interpreters have made him avow him- 
self with indecent importunity. 

Chopin was never inclined toward the romanticists; 
he did not admire Victor Hugo, nor Berlioz; Schubert 
seemed to him too mundane; Mendelssohn too sweetly 
sentimental; and he had no response to the divine mad- 
ness of Beethoven. His master was Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Before every concert, he shut himself up for 
whole days, and played “The Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord.” And his god was Mozart. “Play some Mo- 
zart in memory of me!” were his last words. 

Chopin and Mozart—what an abyss has been dug be- 


tween these two geniuses! 
* * * 
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Chopin would permit no alteration in his works. But 
what is the sacrifice, or rather, the sacrilege, before 
which a virtuoso, in quest of applause, would recoil? 
What would you say of an actor who, to give life to the 
monologues of Othello, added to them the tirades of 
Hamlet? Our art has also its logic, a logic more re- 
fined than that of speech—too refined, perhaps, for cer- 
tain persons. 


Chopin’s Sombre Moments 


By Mattie G. Williams 


Ong does not have to go very far in the study of the 
works of Chopin before encountering certain passages 
filled with the deepest gloom. These represent the som- 
bre side of Chopin’s nature, a nature which at times 
could be translated into the glittering brilliance of the 
waltzes and the scherzos. 

Chopin unquestionably had a morbid “streak.” He 
seemed to enjoy letting his mind dwell upon horrible 
things. It is difficult for us to tell whether this was 
the result of his physical condition or whether it came 
from his mental inclinations. At a hotel in Stuttgart, 
for instance, he had a horror of going to bed because 
he feared to contemplate the number of corpses that 
might have died in that bed. When the clock struck 
the hour, he writes in his diary, “How many become 
corpses at this moment in the world? How much sorrow 
over the corpses and how much consolation? Virtue 
and vices are the same; they are sisters when corpses. 
It seems that death is the best action of the human being.” 
This morbidity often lasted for some time, indicating 
an abnormal state of mind. 

Chopin died at Paris, October 17th, 1849. After a 
life marked by great sadness and yearning, he approached 
death with grim certainty. To his faithful friends he 
said: 

“You will play in memory of me and I will hear you 
from beyond.” 

“We will play your sonata,” 
assistant. 

“Oh no, not mine, play really good music, Mozart, 
for instance.” 

The doctor tried to persuade him that death was not 
imminent, but Chopin replied: 

“Do not disturb me. It is a great favor when God 
permits us to see beforehand the moment of death. 
He has granted this to me; do not make my thoughts 
wander.” 

Later in the night he asked for a drink. Rising in the 
arms of a friend he breathed heavily and passed on. 


said Franchomme, his 


Competent Chopin Commentaries 


“He is unique in the world of pianists.”—MoscHELEs. 
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“His playing was too delicate to create enthusiasm.” 


GeorcE A. OSBORNE. 
ke 


“He is the boldest, 
time.”—ScHUMANN. 


the proudest poet soul of his 


* * * 


“I admired the elegance and neatness of his scales and 
legato playing.”—Ha ek. 
* * * 
“All the Frenchwomen dote upon him, and all the men 
are jealous of him.”—OrtowskI. 
* * * 


“The piano bard, the piano rhapsodist, the piano mind, 
the piano soul is Chopin,’—RvusBINSTEIN, 
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A Master Composer’s Portrait of Chopin 


By Camille Saint-Saéns 


“CHoprn!” When the good King Louis Philippe was 
alive you should have heard with what a dainty accent 
and eager expression women uttered the two syllables. 
The artist’s elegant manners, and the ease with which 
his name was pronounced, certainly contributed largely 
to the huge success he achieved. And besides, he was 
consumptive at a time when robust health was unfash- 
ionable; women, on sitting down to table, would thrust 
their gloves into their glasses and nibble only a few dainty 
morsels at the end of a meal. It was the fashion for the 
young to look pale and thin: Princess Belgiojoso appeared 
on the boulevards dressed in black and silver white, look- 
ing as wan and ghastly as Death himself. 

Chopin’s illness, though real enough, was regarded as 
an attitude he had assumed. This young invalid of slow 
steps, a foreigner with a French name, son of an un- 
fortunate country whose fate was pitied and whose resur- 
rection was desired by all in France, was in every way 
calculated to please the public of the day. Indeed, all 
this served him better than his musical talent, which, as 
a matter of fact, this same public did not in the least 
understand. 

Proof of this lack of comprehension is to be found in 
the popularity of a certain Grande Valse in E-flat, now 
quite forgotten, but in those days strummed on every 
pianoforte to the exclusion of other works of Chopin that 
were really characteristic of his talent. He had but few 
admirers worthy of the name: Liszt, Ambroise Thomas, 
Princess Czartoriska (his best pupil), Madame Viardot, 
and Georges Sand (who extolled him to the skies in her 
Memoirs, proclaiming him the greatest of composers, 
“approached by Mozart alone,” she added—a childish ex- 
aggeration, though at the time a useful counterpoise to 
the general opinion which saw in Chopin merely an agree- 
able pianist and looked upon Liszt as a performer of 
amazing powers of execution). Thus was judged and 
interpreted the musical ability of the two geniuses whose 
influence on the art of music has been so great. 

Times have changed. After long years of futile strife 
the great compositions of Liszt have taken their rightful 
place. The Walts in E-flat is relegated forever to the 
lumber-rocm, and all the dreamland flowers that appeared 
in the garden of the marvelous artist claimed by both 
France and Poland now blossom in perfect freedom and 
dispense their fragrance. We admire and love—but do 
we understand them ? 

Chopin’s musical studies had been so incomplete that 
the great vocal and instrumental fields were not for him; 
he had to confine himself to the piano, in which he dis- 
covered an entirely new world. This specialization, how- 
ever, may lead the judgment astray. When interpreting 
his works we think too much of the piano—of the instru- 
ment regarded as an end in itself; we forget both musi- 
cian and poet. For Chopin is, above all, a poet who may 
be compared with Alfred de Musset; like the latter, he 
sings of love and women. 

More than all else, Chopin was sincere. His music, 
without being in accordance with any particular program, 
is invariably a tone-picture; he did not “make” music, 
he simply followed his inspiration. He expresses the 
most varied human feelings; he also gives musical form 
to the impressions produced in him by the sights of nature. 
But whereas in others—in Beethoven, for instance—these 
impressions may be pure and unalloyed, in Chopin’s music 
(with the exception of a few polonaises that voice his 
patriotism) woman is ever present; everything is referred 
to her, and it is this standpoint we must adopt if we would 
give his music its rightful character. His music thrills 
with a passion—now overflowing, now latent or restrained 
—that gives it an inner warmth of feeling which makes 
it live intensely. Too frequently this passion is replaced 
by an affected and jerky performance, by contortions 
utterly opposed to his real style, which is both touching 
and simple. 

This latter word may excite surprise when speaking 
of music that bristles with accidentals, with complicated 
harmonies and arabesques; but we must not, as is gen- 
erally done, lay too much stress on these details. Funda- 
mentally, the music is simple, it betokens great simplicity 
of heart, and this must be expressed when playing it, un- 
der penalty of completely falsifying the intentions of the 
composer. 

Chopin distrusted himself. He invited—and sometimes 
followed—pernicious advice, unaware that he himself, 
guided by instinctive genius, was more clear-sighted than 
all the savants around him, who were devoid of genius 
of any kind. 

At the beginning of the famous Ballade in G Minor, the 
last measure of the introduction, we find in the original 
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edition a D, evidently written, though subsequently c 
rected into an E. This supposed E gives an express 
of pain, quite in harmony with the character of the pic 
Was this a printer’s error? Was it the original intent 
of the composer? The note produces a dissonance w 
unexpected effect. Now dissonances were at that ti 
dreaded, though nowadays as welcome as truffles. Fr 
Liszt, whom I questioned on the matter, I could obt 
nothing except that he preferred the E-flat. So do I, | 
that is not the point. The conclusion at which I hi 
arrived is that Chopin, when playing the Ballade, sounc 
the D; but I am still convinced that the E-flat was 
first inspiration, and that the D was adopted on the an 
of timid and bungling friends. 

These marvelous works are threatened with a gr 
peril. Under pretext of popilarizing them, there hi 
appeared new editions bristling with erroneous fingerin 
That, in itself, would be a small matter; but, alas! tl 
have also been improved upon, and this means that al 
intentions may gradually replace those of the compo 
himself. 

I cannot enter into the technical details necessitated 
such an inquiry, but it is high time someone thought 
bringing out an edition—if not of all his works, at le 
of those that deserve to be handed down to posterit) 
going back to the fountain-head and showing us 
master’s thought in all its purity. This fountain-head c 
sists of manuscripts, wherever they can be found; origi 
editions, now very rare, and Tellefsens’ edition, at pres 
difficult to find, badly engraved and printed, and conta 
ing many faults, though these are easy to see and can 
corrected. Before it is too late, may a really intellig 
editor raise to Chopin’s memory this imperishable mo: 
ment that has nothing in common with the critic-gi 
versions with which the musical world is invaded as 
some destructive art-lice. 


The Importance of Sight-Reading 
By C. Chester Brown 


WitH a large majority of students, sight-reading | 
been sadly neglected. The pupil is often efficient in ot 
lines but completely lost when it comes to reading 
simple little piece of music. 

This is a lamentable condition in this age of mu 
for so many students are given only a few short ye 
of a musical education; and, without this essential 
the art, the time at the piano is virtually lost when tt 
tutoring ends. 

On the other hand, if they are fair sight-readers, th 
is always an incentive to work out some new melo 
and the inclination, wisely guided, will continue th 
musical education in a measure. 

Pupils have come with wonderful technic, and 
best of interpretation on many little classics, yet tl 
could not begin to read a third-grade study a 
tempo, 

In finding this with a new student, a portion of e: 
lesson should be devoted to sight-reading alone. It 
proven to be an oasis in the lesson, and looked see: 
to each week. 

The current number of THe Erupe is always in 
music case and I find it invaluable for this particu 
point of instruction. In the first place, it meets all 
demands in grade of difficulty and various style 
music. Each month there is new material for the 
students, and the sight-reading must, of course, be r 
each lesson. | 

The development is really marked when the | 
conscientiously keeps at it every lesson. It is one oO. 
most-noted advancements by students and also by 
personally interested in the child. 

It would seem that a pupil who can play 
grade piece well with study, should be < an a 
any ordinary second-grade piece at sight; ‘and it is y 
this aim in view that I devote at least from to tw 
minutes alone for sight-reading each 1 

Tue Erupe duets serve a double purpose, as 
alternate what the pupil plays. So many 
poor in reading the Bass clef; and to those I alw 
the secondo, first, to read. {a 

About once a month a little sight-r reading tek 
a record of the per cent. grade is made ‘ 
memorandum book; and through this method y 
a keen interest in their own progress, ‘ 
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“To make a home out of a howell 
materials—to wit: wife, children, 
a house—two other things are ne 
good fire and good music. Inasm 
out the fire for half the year, I may 
essential,” 
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Chopin’s Famous E Minor Prelude 


[Epiror’s Notn.—The lure of the Chopin Preludes is one 


of the most potent in all the wonderous field of the tone art. . 


Rubinstein was devoted to them and called them the pearls 
yf music. Chopin had a way of improvising extensively and 
‘hen remembering from the mass of his keyboard dreams cer- 
‘ain things whieh he more often carried in his mind than in- 
scribed upon paper. In this way the Preludes were brought 
mto existence. Judging from the somewhat meagre accounts 
»f the period of his life when he was writing these works, he 
ipparently had a number of these themes in such condition 
hat he was able to play them or show them to the Parisian 
publisher Camille Pleyel, scn of Ignaz Pleyel. Pleyel was a 
»omposer and a really very fine pianist, but at the same time 
ne was an excellent musician. The business of publishing 
ind piano-making started by his father, also a musician, ex- 
panded wonderfully under the efficient management of the 
son. Pleyel found that Chopin was anxious to make the 
famous trip to the Balearic Islands and was in need of money. 
After seeing the sketches for the Preludes’ Pleyel offered 
Chopin 2,000 frances for the compositions, with an advance 
of 500 franes. It was this advance that made the journey 
possible. The preludes, twenty-four in number, were pub- 
lished in 1838 and bear the opus number 28. They were ded- 
icated to the pianist and composer J. C. Kessler. Kessler in 
his day waS very much admired for his own Htudes, which 


REDERICK NIECKS,. the noted German musi- 
cologist who spent the better part of his life in 
England and Scotland, made an exhaustive study 
of the life of Chopin, publishing a valuable two- 

yolume work on the subject. He said of the Prelude in 
E Minor, “It is an exquisite little poem.” However, it is 
juite evident that he has not grasped the inner contents 
of the Prelude when he intimates that it is impossible to 
describe its fascinating sensuality. This Prelude has a 
far deeper meaning. Adolf Weissman, famous German 
sritic, who also made a deep study of Chopin, comes much 
nearer to the point when he says of the Prelude in E 
Minor, “This Prelude is the voice of the deepest sorrows, 
the sorrows of love.” An even more accurate characteri- 
zation is that of the great Russian pianist, Anton Rubin- 
stein, who in teaching this little masterpiece once said to 
1is pupils: 

“The Chopin E Minor Prelude is really a_complete 
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m. In the left hand we find human life, the daily hum- 
of affairs, the terrible monotony of existence. It 
be played with very severe evenness, quite softly 
ith a deep understanding of the movement of the 
nies. The right hand is human suffering, human sor- 
hich reaches a wonderful culminating point, a fine 
climax in the stretto near the end of the com- 
. Finally the human soul is exhausted—life is 
ished—and in the last chords we have a wonderful 
uiem. If Chopin had written only this one work 
Id still be the great Chopin.” 

noted artist Robert Spiess endeavored to portray 
ude through a remarkable drawing depicting the 
a woman with both arms leaning on a balustrade. 
veloped in deepest sorrows. Her tired soul is 
the bitterness of life and her body shudders 
it tragedy. She gazes blankly and hopelessly 
reat waste of waters before her. 


An Analysis 


-kable and expressive composition. The open- 
is clearly a sigh coming from the depths of 
ate soul. This unusual phrase engages our 


A Lesson Analysis 


By the Noted German Composer, Editor and Teacher 


MARTIN FREY 


were recommended by Liszt, Moscheles and others. Now they 
are forgotten and are regarded as extremely dry. 

The remarkable Prelude, number four, in E minor, is one 
of the simplest and at the same time one of the most beauti- 
ful of all Chopin’s compositions. It has been called by some 
“a lesson in harmony ;” others have compared it with the “Hin 
Ton” (Monotone) of Peter Cornelius, in that it takes ene tone 
and seems to press out all of the musical and harmonic emo- 
tions to be found in such a theme, 

This beautiful prelude is said to have been used at Chopin’s 
Funeral. This must have been a most impressive occasion. 
The great doors of the Church of the Madeleine in Paris were 
hung with rich black curtains. On these curtains were em- 
lilazoned in silver thread the huge initials F. C. Meyerbeer, 
Pleyel, Gauthier and» many others among the most dis- 
tinguisbed men in Paris were among the pall bearers and are 
said to have followed the casket on the three-mile walk to 
Pére la Chaise Cemetery. Three thousand people attended 
the services. 


Anton Rubinstein said, “In playing the Chopin Etudes one 
forgets the whole world around him. The more one plays them 
the more one finds in them. These apparently innocent little 
pieces seem to become greater and greater with every note. 


attention and seems to lay hold upon our emotions in such 
manner that we are unable to relinquish it until the 
end of the composition. See how wonderfully Chopin has 
reiterated this thought in various ways throughout the 
composition, 

With a view of creating a mood in which to play the 
composition, let us assume that the great tone poet 
sketched this lovely Prelude at the keyboard, shortly after 
receiving the news of the death of a very dear friend. 
This is by no means an illogical fancy, since we have no 
real assurance that he wrote this at Majorca, nor do we 
know just when and where he did write it. 

When I first studied this composition (I use the term 
“studied” and not “played,” because the latter term does 
not do justice to a piece in which the left hand alone 
demands a most careful and detailed study of the har- 
monic sequences) I saw before me as though in a vision 
a young mother at the deathbed of a child. It is impossi- 
ble for her to grasp that the things which have been 
dearest to her in all life have been snatched from her 
arms by some invisible force which she does not under- 
stand. This is portrayed in the rocking, swaying repeti- 
tion of one motive—the surging of irrepressible feel- 
ings in her breast. It is the terrible awe-inspiring question 
of existence which is embodied in Hamlet’s great solilo- 
quy, “To be or not to be.” The question is moving her 
whole frame convulsively. After four measures of dimin- 
uéudo, the question comes again in the fifth measure, this 


Chopin’s E Minor Prelude. Pictorial Idealization 
Buss) « _. by Robert Spies 


If Chopin had never composed anything but the Preludes his 
name would have been immortal. Liszt, Schumann and 
von Bulow were ecstatic in their praise of these evidences of 
Chopin’s remarkable genius. One rarely hears the entire 
twenty-four preludes played in one evening by famous vir- 
tuosi. There is, however, great variety and differentiation 
in the character of the works, although all are, like Chopin’s 
cther masterpieces, immediately identifiable as the composi-: 
tions of the Polish master. 

Many.of these Preludes which apparently have minor 
technical difficulties are often seen, greatly to the surprise of 
accomplished musicians, in the collections of early and inter- 
mediate technical material similar to the Sonatina albums. 
The wisdom of this is to be seriously questioned because their 
meaning and interpretation can not be comprehended by any 
but serious and experienced musicians. These seemingly easy 
compositions are really extrémely difficult to render well. 

The beautiful Prelude Number 4, in BE minor, probably suf- 
fers more in the hands of children than any other work of 
Chopin. The fact that this work was chosen to be performed 
at the Madeleine, at the funeral of Chopin, is an indication of 
its great musical merit. The Rain Drop Prelude (Opus 28, 
No. 15) is said to have been played at the same time. Surely 
the spiritual content of such a composition does not place it 
in the repertoire of children. 


time expressed through B-flat and A followed by B 
and A, a masterly stroke of the tone colorist in depicting 
emotions. Here there is a slight crescendo. This sor- 
row motive, as it may readily be called, may be given a 
little stronger accentuation than the dotted half-note 
would at first seem to require. The phrase in eighth 
notes in the ninth measure may be played as a cry of 
anguish. The mother screams from the depths of her 
maternity, “It cannot be! It cannot be!” The mother 
repeats, somewhat mechanically, the last two notes, A 
and F-sharp, with increasing depth of feeling and possi- 
ble resentmient at the hand of Fate. 

As we approach the stretto there is a gathering intensity 
of feeling which finds the culmination of the tragedy 
in the stretto, which must be delivered with real dramatic 
force and feeling. 


The Tragic Rest 


HE SMORZANDO notes the approaching resigna- 

tion of the sorrow-torn mother. The half rest 
marked with a hold has great tragic significance. It is 
one of the evidences of Chopin’s inimitable genius. Do 
not pass over this rest carelessly, as so many do with 
these dramatic pauses which great composers employ with 
such significance. The rest is Chopin’s way of portraying 
that a kind of divine oblivion is given to the sufferer to 
assuage the unbearable pain. The three final chords, 
which should not be played as arpeggios, as marked in 
some editions, are the final resignation to the inevitable. 
To Rubinstein they were a requiem. 

Consider for a moment what a real human drama you 
can act within the musical stage of twenty-five measures. 
A great masterpiece taking an entire evening need not 
be more deeply impressive, need not contain more intense 
and impressive visions of the greatest of life problems 
than this beautiful composition of the Polish master. 
The work is small in only one dimension, and that is its 
length. Considered in every way, the E Minor Pre- 
lude calls for the powers of a real musical tragedian. It 
is a composition that the student may well afford to play 
many times, not in a spirit of maudlin sentimentality, but 
with the same feeling as though he were called upon to 
act the leading role in a great drama. The great actor 
who, on the stage for but ten minutes, thrills his audience 
with a few phrases, is far finer than he who spends hours 
before the footlights and is forgotten soon after the fall 
of the curtain. The Chopin E Mijior Prelude has a most 
far-reaching effect upon all musicians. After such an 
analysis as we have given it the reader will readily under- 
stand why his friends selected it to be played at the 
funeral of the master. 


Keys in Rhyme 


By Mary T. Patterson 


SHARPS 
No sharps or flats belong to C; One sharp will show 
the key of G; D has two, and A has three; In E are 
four, and five in B; The F-sharp scale must then have 
six; And for C-sharp all seven prefix. 
Fiats 
F-natural one flat must take; two flats the key of 
B-flat make. E-flat has three, and A-flat four; And for 
D-flat, add still one more. For six the G-flat scale is 
known; And C-flat makes all seven its own. 
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The Importance and Nature of Rhythm 


N THE beginning there was rhythm. From the 
“revolutions of celestial orbs,” the countless vibra- 
tions of distant and mysterious ether, through the 
tidal motions in the vasty deeps of oceans wide, 

down to the heart-throbs of suffering and struggling 
humanity, even to the life-drawing breaths of the low- 
liest creatures, rhythm seems the very essence and main- 
spring of being. Without that all-governing principle 
of order, the Cosmos would be mere chaos. And, wher- 
ever the rhythmic pulse ceases to beat, life ceases to 
flow. “Manifestation of the relentless energy of the 
universe,’ as Paderewski once put it, rhythm includes 
two elements: a dynamic moment, the affirmation, as it 
were, of Life through beat and accent, within time 
and meter, in accordance with the cyclic principle of re- 
currence, repetition, rotation, to which all phenomena con- 
form in their endless diversity and which the mind con- 
ceives as law and order. 

Man and his art are subject to the universal law. 
Music—whether it be that of the spheres or simply that 
which bursts forth in song from man’s breast—is in- 


deed inseparable from and inconceivable without rhythm ~ 


in its dual aspect. In the propelling, dynamic urge of 
rhythm lies Music’s emotional appeal. And what we have 
come to call musical form is but an. extension of the 
rhythmic principle of order and proportion, which raises 
the Art to the plane of:intellectual perception and achieve- 
ment. By virtue of rhythm the heart’s outcry crystallizes 
into Art. In his desire to perpetuate himself, his Gods 
and heroes, man moulds his ideas and their deeds into 
patterns of verse. So, too, the craving for liberty that 
dwells in man’s breast prompts him to devise gestures, 
steps and mimicry as a self-imposed rhythmic discipline, 
which is Dance. No less than language, dance is a 
faithful mirror of racial and national psychology. From 
the languid or frantic evolutions and contortions of semi- 
savage tribes, to the elaborately skillful graces of a 
‘highly polished society, from “‘sword-dance”’ to minuet, 
from “the Lord of Salisbury’s his Pavin” to some fox- 
trot or tango born on modern America’s “Barbary- 
Coast”—there are differences in time and latitude, mood 
and temper, taste and education. Yet, the fundamental 
impulse remains the same, attested by patterns crude or 
noble, simple or complex, but rich and varied like human- 
ity itself. 
The Dances of Poland 


ral Ree Pologne Dansante” (Dancing Poland)—as a 
Frenchman defined the nation, was no misnomer. 
Poland’s originality asserted itself since the dawn of his- 
tory by remarkable inventiveness in rhythmic patterns 


By the Famous Polish Pianist and Composer 


SIGISMUND STOJOWSKI 
(See Music in Music Section) 


which haye survived in a treasury of folk-songs and 
fertilized the national musical crop. Rhythms, like all 
vibrations, are communicative,gnot to say infectious. So, 
there was a time—long ago and before sick old Europe 
“Jazzed” in the wake of another “Sclavus Saltans,” orig- 
inally of darker hue—Polish dances were adopted far 
and wide. While in France the great Couperin wrote 
“Air dans le gott Polonais” (Air in Polish taste), Leo 
Hassler’s “Venusgarten” contained “jolly and amiable 
German and Polish dances” (published 1615). From 
Bach to Beethoven, German masters wrote Polonaises. 
In the XVIII century the Polonaise was a favorite and 
fashionable all over Europe. It was cultivated not only 
by Polish composers like Prince Michael Oginski, Jan 
Stefani, Kozlowski, but by Germans, such as Friede- 
mann Bach and Johann Schobart. With Louis Spohr it 
climbed the operatic stage. Von Weber brought into 
his treatment of it a certain dash and bravura impart- 
ing a glitter of virtuosity and romantic glamor to his 
“rand” Polonaises. Brilliant as was Von Weber, the 
foreign pianist; and charming as was the native Oginski, 
whose gentle and graceful creations, sometimes tinged 
with gentle melancholy, achieved wide popularity, it was 
left for Chopin to lift the Polish dances to the high 
level of supremely idealized form, to transform the Polo- 
naise by magic wand into a tone-poem not merely char- 
acteristic of the Polish spirit, but symbolic of the nation’s 
historic destinies of glory and woe. 

Grave or gay, full of vim or solemnly dignified, the 
manifold strains, changing moods and shifting accents 
of Polish popular dances faithfully mirror a people ar- 
dent, chivalrous and brave, passionate, capricious and 
moody, enamored of pomp, panoply and bright colors, 
yet prone to sentiment and réverie, in fact easily car- 
ried from extreme joy and enthusiasm to the opposite 
pole of sadness and despondency. Like the moods re- 
flected, the patterns are infinitely varied. Triple rhythms 
mostly predominate and syncopations are plentiful. It is 
through the position of accents as well as in general 
character that the dances are differentiated and recog- 
nizable. The Polonaise which achieved such universal 
vogue, as contrasted with the more regional Mazovienne, 
or Mazurkam, equally in triple time, moves more slowly 
and solemnly, in stately and dignified fashion, though it 
is by no means lacking in fire and energy. Its main rhyth- 
mic accent mostly coincides with the metric one, placed as 
it is on the first beat, which gives to it its peculiar march- 
like character. Even so, it does not elude the capricious 
Polish shifting of accents, occasionally emphasizing the 
second beat, as, for instance, in every second measure at 
the beginning of the Trio in Chopin’s A major Polonaise, 
which we will presently discuss. This may have mis- 
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A Master Lesson on Chopin’s Military Polonaise in A = 


guided Huneker into the belief that the characteristic 
accent of the Polonaise regularly falls on the second 
beat. Again, the third beat assumes a peculiar signif 
icance in cadences. The Polonaise has developed, i 
phrase structure, a typical’ cadence of its own, a grace- 
ful melodic curve, winding up’ by a stop or ornamental 
turn on the second degree of the scale descending upon 
the tonic, comparable to the feminine ending in poetry. — 


We may add to these features that of a frequently u 
pulsating accompaniment of which Chopin was exce 
sively fond, though it remained for Liszt to make of it 
almost abusive use (Trio of the E major Polonaise) 
We ‘refer to the well-known rhythmic pattern 


“iil Jia 


The Origin of the Polonaise and Its Place in National 


aes origin of the Polonaise, like all origins, is mor 

or less obscure. One of the early Chopin biog 
raphers, Karasowski, relates that after the Polish 
bility had elected Prince Henri de Valois to the throt 
of Poland (1574), a reception was given to the Frenc¢ 
prince upon his arrival, at the royal castle in Warsa\ 
when the Polish nobles defiled with their wives befoi 
the new king in a fashion reminiscent of the soletr 
French Pavane, but to strains of wholly different nati 
Polish music. This story has led to the erroneous 
lief that the Polonaise was born right there and th ‘ 
Nor is the inference, possibly drawn by some “auth 
ties’ from the same source, that the Polonaise is but 
tributary of, or still worse, a mere caricature of # 
wholly different French Pavane, anything but a gratw 
tous assumption. The Polonaise may, on that occ 
have made its first appearance at court, the ceremonti 
of which it was steadily to accompany ever since. 
its inception, however it was not an imported and cour 
dance, but distinctly native and popular. Its charac 
istic rhythms and cadences are implicit in many 
songs of ancient origin and this writer, has not h 
tated to use its freely adapted pattern in some 
settings of old Polish Christmas Carols, such 
well-known “W Zobie lezy” (In the Manger He 
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‘CHOPIN PLAYING } 
From a Monument in the Parc Monceau in Paris 


that in the course of 
time the Polonaise became appropriated by the gen- 
7 with whom it grew institutional, so to speak, and in- 
arable from all festive occasions, while the peasants 
faithfully favored the livelier dances of the Ma- 
a type. In fact, as the peasant garb to this very day 
a requisite of the boisterous and jolly Mazurka, 
“Kontusz” (long frock-coat) falling down to, the 
with its peculiar floating sleeves, the richly adorned 
ed-caps, colored high boots, Whe whole brilliant 
of the gentry seems inseparably identified with 
‘olonaise’s festive pageant. “A vivid pageant of 
splendor,” writes Huneker, “at once the symbol 
and love, a weaving, cadenced, voluptuous dance.” 
Polonaise,’ says Franz Liszt, “is the true and 
o 4 
type of Poland’s national character.” But elo- 
f as is Liszt’s description of it, one must turn to 
d’s national poet, Mickiewicz, whose great epic, 
adeusz,” is now available to the English speaking 
in a beautiful prose translation,* in order to 
1 an adequate idea of the true character and the 
hich the Polonaise held in national life. To 
but. briefly, “The Chamberlain stepped forward 
htly throwing back the flowing sleeves of his 
sz and twirling his moustache, he offered his arm 
bride. With a polite bow he invited her to lead 
the first couple 
the couples foilowed one another merrily and 
u sly eee, : 
circle ould disperse and then contract once 
- As when an immense serpent winds into a 
1d, folds, so there was seen a perpetual change 
gay, parti-colored garments of the ladies, the 
en; and the soldiers, like glittering scales gilded 
beams of the western sun and relieved against 
pillows of turf. Brisk was the dance and loud 
” 


T remains true, nevertheless, 


Chopin’s Polonaise in A Major 


s some vision like the above which terrified, 

d and inspired Chopin on the Island of Ma- 
ly amid the walls of the convent of Valom- 
wake of some sleepless night of meditation, 
of by-gone days and creative effort. The 
Chopin was seeking relief there in 1839 
f George Sand. The two Polonaises pub- 
later as Op. 40 belong to that most fruit- 


ful period when Chopin had reached the height of his 
genius. Think of the music-lovers of the day able to 
secure as primaries in that blessed year: the Sonata in B 
flat minor, the Second Impromptu, second Ballade, 
Scherzo in C sharp minor, Op. 39, four Masurkas, Op. 
41, the Valse, Op. 42, and the two Polonaises mentioned ! 

The richness of the composer’s fancy as well as the 
pliability of his chosen form are wonderfully illustrated 
by these twin companions of Op. 40, the Polonaises in A 
major and C minor. While deeply contrasted, they seem 


~ complementary of one another ; brothers in mould, they are 


each other’s opposites in mood. Between themselves, they 
indeed epitomize the whole tale of “Poland’s glory” and 
“Poland’s downfall.” They seem to reflect not merely sub- 
jective impressions but collective aspirations and experi- 
ences. Contrary to the theory propounded that only the ma- 
jor mode is fit to translate collective feelings, the fact being 
adduced in proof that all national anthems are in a major 
key, the writer feels that the deep pathos of the C 
minor Polonaise indeed transcends personal emotion and 
seems to voice the grief and woe of an entire people. 
But to none of ‘Chopin’s Polonaises does the appellation 
of. “heroic: ‘hymns of battle” better apply than to the 
A major. Because of its martial ring, it is popularly 
labelled the “Military Polonaise.” Performers beware, 
however, lest this does not.turn into a sad travesty, if 
it be made to evoke the rigidity-and stiffness of some 
Prussian drill-sergeants! Nor is it necessary to make. it 
symbolic of some ‘cavalry charge storming a difficult 
position at top-speed. It is not speed but fire and power 
that matter. Huneker is justly surprised that this Polon- 
aise should be so much played while being so very “mus-):* 
cular.” Perhaps it is the total absence of ornamental: 
passage-work that deceives people as to its facility of 


into hurrying through it. In truth, it demands wrists of 
steel and iron fingers. One is reminded of a contem- 
porary’s surprise at a. handshake of Chopin’s, at the 
“bony resistance’ of this velvety hand and of Louis 
Enault’s judicious comment about Chopin: “a frail man 
born to be strong” and “the skeleton of a soldier covered 
by feminine flesh.” Huneker is right in asserting that 
Chop:n “had the warrior in him,” for indeed “there are 
moments when he discards gloves and deals blows that 
reverberate with formidable clangor.” Sustained power 
is no easy task. For that reason—hbesides some esthetic 
considerations—it should be remembered that even the 
most powerful forte is susceptible of alternatives of re- 
laxation and tension, of more or less accented tonal and 
rhythmic values, of proper distribution of light and 
shade, or to use a word discredited in the political world, 
the right “balance of power.” <A detailed survey will 


bring home the realization of this point almost at every ~ 


turn. 


Structural Analysis and Hints for Performance 


yan PERFECT balance between technic and expression, 

form and contents was certainly achieved by 
Chopin. His. constructive, ability—for a long time often 
under-rated and but recently fully appreciated—admir- 
ably knew how to adapt form to subject-matter. With 
unerring instinct he discriminated between old patterns 
to be retained and new ones to be created in order to 
meet fully the requirements of the fundamental idea. 
A prodigious innovator, he could be wholly conservative. 
For a truly bold and independent spirit does not rejoice 
in revolution for its own. sake. Genius is frequently 
content with filling familiar old vases with rich new 
wine of its own. Thus is Chopin in his Polonaise. In a 
great|epic like the A flat major Polonaise (Op. 53) the 
dance-form becomes enriched and renovated by a novel 
harmonic scheme, by episodes intertwined of different 
color, rounded out by Introduction and Coda. The fan- 
tastic drama of the F sharp minor Polonaise (Op. 44) 
actually bursts the whole frame asunder by its curious, 
decorative interpolations and the superimposed vision of 
a Mazurka. But in the A major, this fiery outburst 
of concentrated energy where all is light, sound and 
power, the unity of mood demanded extreme simplicity 
as well as regularity of structure. This triumphal 
paean adopts the old pattern of the dance-song with its 
tripartite, cyclic arrangement, A + B + A, wherein B 
—the Trio—brings a new idea in a related key (the sub- 
dominant in this“case) while A opens and closes the 
cycle without resorting to either introduction, transition 
or coda. Each section, in turn, consists of two parts, 


_ the second but a derivation of the first and repeating the 


same first part so as again to reproduce on a smaller 
scale the tripartite scheme of the whole. Regular metric 
structure, elemental rhythm and dynamics, simple though 
rich harmony, are made to enhance the essential oneness 
and directness of appeal. 
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The initial phrase sets out boldly with the tonic chord 
on the strong beat of the measure, underlined by the 
pedal. Chopin’s sarcastic comment about Thalberg, “a 
pianist who makes his shadings with his feet instead of 
his fingers,” need not be taken too literally but should be 
remembered in working out with the wrist and fingers, 
and without pedal, the crescendo in the onrush of the 
five sixteenths to the accent on the first beat of the second 
measure. In that second measure, the triplet and the 
following eighths of the third beat are suggestive of 
percussion instruments, a rhythmic feature to come out 
clear and crisp, without pedal, to relieve by short stac- 
cato the strain of sustained power. The fourth measure 
starts with a handful of notes in extended positions the 
consequence being a loss of power to the accented top- 
note, To remedy this, the writer recommends the fol- 
lowing for facility : ; 


By a sudden 6/4 chord the fifth measure switches off 
into the key of C sharp major. Its triplet of chords 
sounds peculiarly “military” with their brassy ring. But, 
on the last C sharp major chord, the second eighth of the 
second beat, the firm grip must be somewhat relaxed to 
 reiider. tthe crescendo of the following ascent possible, 
“white ‘the pedal may come down again on the third beat 


“the melodic and chordal progressions in this high reg- 
execution and beguiles amateurs as well as brass-bands’ *1ster “being quite immune from blurring. 


These cues 
should be consistently observed for effective codperation 
of touch and pedal. In the sixth measure—to give one 
more instance of proper economy of strength—the six 
sixteenths in octaves of both hands upon C sharp should 
be started piano and with a fresh pedal. In measure 
seven, a series of first inversions of perfect triads be- 
ginning with the minor triad of B, swiftly turns back to 
the initial key in which the eighth aoe exhibits the 
typical cadence already described. 

The second part of section A boldly starts with a dom- 
inant seventh of the key of E. It is, as has been said, 
subsidiary and derivative, bringing back some previously 
heard features such as the chord triplets, the six six- 
teenths in repeated octaves, and requiring the same mode 
of treatment. As strength is liable to wane, the repeti- 
tions at least in the bass, may be avoided thus: 


7 


= 


” 


Notice how skilfully Chopin contrives, by using sev- 
eral minor triads before, to turn the high light upon the 
major key of G-sharp in which the subsidiary motive 
luminously reappears, a major third higher up. Quite 


A PENCIL PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN 
(Made by Winterhatter in 1847) 
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suddenly again, and by a modulation analogous to that 
used at the close of the first part, the distant new. key 
is switched back to E, whence a brief but beautiful se- 
quential transition bridges over the resumption of the 
entire initial phrase. 
“The Trio 
HE Trio provides not so much a contrast as a con- 


tinuation through new material. While in the accom- 
=r 


paniment the characteristic pattern, a | prevails, 


= : 

eoeaeeaee 
the melody suggests a trumpet call. Broad and power- 
ful, it seems to sound the high note of a battle-cry for 
freedom! The call is repeated twice and strong fingers 
must be used to make it ring. Chopin himself is sup- 
posed to be the inventor of a proceeding—thumb and 
second finger joined to strike simultaneously the key— 
which might prove an excellent solution, though it is not 
devoid of danger when it comes to the quick skip of a 
fourth in every second measure. After this danger-poit, 
a sudden p and, like some eager response from the crowd 
to the preceding call, surges a sequential climax to be 
carefully graded until we reach, through 


chromantic octaves, by-contrary motion in 
both hands, the return of the main theme 
scored for t (The upper 
part of the right hand octaves and the 
lower of the left should be carefully fin- 
gered—with fourth finger on black keys 
and the third on Asi 

on F sharp of the left—and pr 
arately, /egato and pianissin 
interruption with the “piano” effect of 
a distant key and another sequential rise, 
by diatonic steps in the harmony, 
us up to the familiar cadence at 
of this part. 

@° The second part of the Trio 
a mainly dynamic.and rh 
tion before the resump 
of the first part. Kettl 
rhythmic pulsati 
condensed, and to the be- 
ginnjng by the mighty unison of left hand 
octaves and right hand frills. Because 
of this character, we are not averse to a 
modified disposition of the hands, es- 
pecially in the initial measure, as used by some virtuosos, 
for the sake of greater power, such as the foilowing: 


\ sharp of the right and 


= 
a4 
> 
i} 
ot 
Oo 
Ww 


includes 
terpola- 
the theme 
rum rolls and 


become 


yt 


, 


va basso 
ad (ib. 
and ——— 
oe is of 
2 = —, ————S 
JP y 
Svea basso 
ad ité. 


This enables even amateurs to make a “big row” at a 
comparatively small provided the repetitions he 
quick enough in both hands to give sufficient density to 
the trill and adequate intensity to the crescendo. In 
spite of exceptional passages like this, it remains under- 
stood that Chop:n’s wonderfully idiomatic scoring for the 
piano should not be tampered with. But, since we men- 
tion slight alterations to the letter, justifiable only inas- 
much as the spirit remains preserved, I will call atten- 
tion to the fact that we may, at the very close of the 
piece, follow with impunity Mr. Paderewski’s example 
in adding the low octave of the fundamental as a grace- 
note to the last beat, thus bringing the whole cycle de- 
scribed to a decisively conclusive stop. 


cost, 


Chopin Reflections 


“Friendship has no tendency to secure veracity; for by 
whom can a man so much wish to be thought better than 
he is, as by him whose kindnéss he desires to gain or 
keep.” 

* * * 

“For a long time players have acted against nature in 

seeking to give equal power to each finger. On the con- 


trary, each finger should have an appropriate part 
assigned to it.” 
* * * 


“A Jittle private imitation of what is good is a sort of 
private devotion to it, and most of us ought to practice 
art only in the light of private study—preparation to 
understand and enjoy what the few can do for us.” 


x * * 


“So much is clear to me, I shall never become a copy 
of Kalkbrenner: he will not be able to break my perhaps 
bold but noble resolve—fo create a new art-form. If I 
now continue my studies, I do so only in order to stand 
at some future time-on my own feet.” 


CHOPIN AND HIS FRIENDS 


What Great Men of Art Said About Chopin 
Selected, S. Poraj 


“I am still enough of a Pole to give up the rest of 
music for Chopin.”—F. NietzscHe, “Ecce Homo.” 

“I worship Chopin particularly because +hé freed music 
from its tendency for all that is shallow, ugly, mean; awk- 
vard. Beauty and nc 
.cerfulness, buoyancy and magnificence of the soul, as 
well as an Oriental deepness of emotion, have never been 
before him.”—+FrrenpricH NTETZSCHE. 

“Yes, one has to admit that Chopin is a genius in the 
full sense of the word. He is ‘not only a virtuoso, but a 
poet as well. He knows how to bring out all the poetry 
in his soul. He is a poet of tone, and nothing equals 
the dclight he renders when he sits at the piano- and im- 
provises. He is then neither a Pole, nor a. Frenchman, 
nor a German, but betrays\a higher. lineage. One feels 
that he has come from the world of Mozart, Raphael, 
Gcethe. His real fatherland is the world of dreams.” 
—HeinricH HEtNe. 

“Liszt possesses a sublime talent of execution equalled 
cnly by Paganini, but you can judge Liszt only when it 
will be given to you to hear’ Chopin. The Hungarian is 
a devil, the Pole an angel. This fine genius is less of a 
musician than of a soul manifesting itself.”—Bawzac. 
Written in 1843. ; 


expressed in music 


Owing to the great wealth of Chopin material 
secured for this special issue, the Teachers’ Round 
Table Department and the Scrap Book are to be 
found latcr in this issue. 
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*Pan Tadeusz, or The Last 
Foray in Lithuania, by Adam 
Mickiewiez, translated from the 
Polish by George Rapall Noyes. 
London and Toronto, J. M. Dent 
& Sons, Ltd—New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 
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The Form and Construction of a Fam 
ous Nocturne, Chopin’s Opus 15, No. ‘ 


As Analyzed by A. F. Christiani 


InN THE music section of this issue our readers w: 
find the exceptionally fine outline of the form of th 
famous nocturne as portrayed by A. F. Christiani, 
his invaluable “Principles of Expression in Pianofor 
Playing.” This gives a great insight into the form a1 
consequent performance of the work. It is most desi 
able for the student to learn the balance of the period 
In the text of his work Christiani writes: 

Periodizing is one of the most important aids in cor 
prehending and interpreting a composition. Being ani 
tellectual acquirement, entirely independent of emoti: 
or taste, it can be subjected to precise principles and rul 

The first step in periodizing a composition is to asce 
tain where each period ends. : 


First Rule 

The termination of a period is shown by the reappea 
ance of the old, or the commencement 
a new subject; because, with the rea 
pearance of the old, or the commenceme 
of a new subject, another period begu 

By examining the periods of Chopi 
nocturne it will be found that the tern 
nation of the first six*periods was dete 
mined by symmetrical reappearance 
the original subject; and the terminati 
of the seventh and eighth periods, by t 
commencement of new subjects. 

The next step is to ascertain the t¢ 
mination of phrases and sections. 

The rule just given is here equally z 
plicable. 4 

The termination of either phrase 
section is likewise to be ascertained by 
symmetrical beginning of the next o1 
or through quite a new beginning. 


Second Rule 


Each metrical group should be as mu 
as possible a unit in itself. Periodisi 
should respect this unity, and not \ 
ito it. ‘ 

The consideration of such unity is of decisive i 
portance when any doubt arises as to whether : 

A Section has 2 or 3 Measures, 

A Phrase has 2 or 3 Sections, or 

A Period has 2 or 3 Phrases; 
for example: Where two sections have five measures, 
three sections have seven measures, and it is doubtful 
which of the sections the odd number of measures | 
long HOT where two phrases have five sections, or thi 
phrases have seven sections, and it is doubtful to whi 
of the phrases the odd number of sections belong, etc 

Compare now the sections and phrases in our illust: 
tion, and ascertain whether there is such unity in them 

By examining the first period of Chopin’s nocturne, | 
find that it terminated with the twelfth measure, becat 
the original subject reappeared in the thirteenth me 
ure. This gave us a period of twelve measures. 

The first phrase terminated at the seventh measi 
by a symmetrical appearance of the subject in. the eigh 
measure. This gave us two phrases, of seven and | 
measures respectively. : * 

The first section was terminated with the third inst 
of the second measure, by the evident unity of the seco 
and third measures which could not be disjointed. — 

The second, third and fourth sections had plainly 
measures each. ‘ 

The last section, with three measures, had 
more right to them, on account of greater “unity, nit: 
the fourth section. . 

This gives us five sections, of three, two, two, two, 
three measures, respectively. Ye a 

If the student will now examine the other period. 
the same way, he will find these rules equally obse 
and applicable as well as adequate. for all similar met 


cal work. 
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: : 
Chopin’ idealizations of the mazurka rhythm ; 
are no less wonderful than his treatment of the 
waltz. The Mazurkain Bflatisa striking speci- - FR. CHOPIN, Op. eke 
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See an Analysis by Adolph F Christiani, NOCTUR NE 


on another page of this issue. 
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The asterisk, at the last measure of the fourth period, calls attention to an irregularity of metrical measurement. 
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s unnecessary to analyze this second part, as it consists of perfectly regular periods. 
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FUNERAL MARCH 
MARCHE FUNEBRE 


This is the slow movement of the Sonata Op. 35. It has become the most celebrated of all funeral marches. It is especially effective for four hands. 
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THE FLYING RINGS 
which may be made useful asa study intouch and in interpretation. Grade 8. 


A very clever characteristic piece, 
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from “SAMSON AND DELILAH” 


One of the beautiful moderm.melodies, that has come to stay. A fine study in the singing tone and in cross-hand accompaniment.Grade 2%. 
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MY HEART 


Andante con moto 
Andantino M.M. @ 


Copyright 1923 by Theo,Presser Co. 


Copyright 1924 by Theo.Presser Co. 
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The FIRST purely electrical reproducing instrumen 
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On Exhibition 


PANATROPE-tThe joint 
achievement of the Four World 
Leaders in musical and electrical 
acoustics—The RadioCorporation 
ot America, The General Electric 
Co., The Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., and Brunswick. 
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changed civilization; that has 
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light, transportation and power; the 
force on which the greatest age of 
human progress is largely built; has 
now been harnessed to bring you 
music incomparably different, won- 
drously beautiful, gloriously inspiring, 
without parallel in musical history. 

This achievement is the result of the 
joint effort of four of the world’s lead- 
ing electrical and acoustical labora- 
tories—The Radio Corporation of 
America, The General Electric Co., 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., and Brunswick. Only so impos- 
ing an effort could have achieved so 
inspiring a result. 
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Harnessed the 
ver of Electricity 


usic the world has ever heard 


Panatrope 


—the most remarkable of all musical achievements 


how impressive that instrument 
em, and the Panatrope will 
in every standard of musical 


. . and in fairness you will 
instrument is far beyond even 
ination of yesterday. 
electrical achievement. All 
eproducing instruments must 
. this elec- 
to survive. All 
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less of how wonderful it may seem 
to you may fall obsolete to- 
morrow before this amazing instru- 
ment. 

Your favorite music dealer has the 
Panatrope on display. Right through 
the day—every day—he is demonstrat- 
ing it. It will prove a revelation to 
you. You really can not afford to miss 
it. It will take but a few minutes of 
your time. (Truly the Brunswick 
Panatrope marks a new era in mu- 
sical history. 
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Have you ever wondered whether or not it would pay you to take upa 
special course in music and train for something bigger in your work? State 
Departments of Education recognize schools of high scholastic training. You 
can earn a Diploma, Degree or Tcacher’s Certificate through our school, 
which is issued by the authority of the State of Illinois. 


Earnest, ambitious students are invited to send for our catalog and 
sample lessons. We send them without any obligation and they show how 
it is possible to get accredited courses without having to go away from home 
for an expensive course. 

We have been offering our courses to music lovers through Tur ErupE 
columns for many years. If you haven’t sent for literature before DO IT 
NOW! Check on the coupon below what particular course you wish to see 
and we will send sample lessons and quote special terms to you. 

If you want to advance in your music, get full details now of the courses 
which have started others on the road to success. There can be no question 
about its paying when so many thousands of musicians are advancing 
through the aid of our courses to positions of responsibility and influence. 


A Public School Music graduate writes: 


“IT am now the director of the Community High School 
Orchestra, having received my certificate from our super- 
intendent upon the recommendation of the State Board 
after presenting my credits received through my studies 
with your institution.” 


Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 

° lor ‘Teachers, 
Normal Piano Course 3y Willian EL. Sheree 
By Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Protheroe. This 


Harmony course includes Counterpoint, Composition and Or- 


chestration. 


Public School Music by Frances E. Clark. 


by F. B. Stiven, 
Sight Singing and Ear Training {)'"°'°',,°! 
sity of Illinois. 


Choral Conducting by Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 
History of Music by Glenn Dillard Gunn. 
Advanced Composition by Herbert J. Wrightson, 


Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Banjo and 
Guitar by eminent teachers: 


WANTED: Teachers in the different States for affiliation 
to take charge of our branch schools. If interested, 
mention in your inquiry. 


- GOOD FOR FOUR FREE LESSONS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. D-7 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, UL. 
Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Four (4) Lessons of the 
course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 
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CINCINNATI 


THE BTUD 


HARMONIC EAR TRAINING 


AND THEORY TO HEAR 
AND UNDERSTAND 


By 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
wey 


A SYSTEMATIC COURSE IN LESSON FORM, 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR BEGINNERS, 
TO BE PRESENTED IN CLASSES OR TO AC- 
COMPANY PRIVATE LESSONS IN 
PIANO PLAYING 


THREE YEARS’ WORK IN ONE VOLUME! 


(262 Pages—Cloth Gilt) 


This modern text book has for its object the awakening 
and the stimulating of the musical ear by educating it 
progressively. Appeal is made first to the ear—then to the 
musical feelings—then to the musical intelligence. While 
the ear is unquestionably the ‘‘acid test’’ in music—an ear 
impression is not enduring unless the ‘mind and hand 


The elements of power in a person 


musically educated are three—and these three underlie all 


hand. 


Mastery of this Book Makes Cultured 


and Artistic Attainment Certain! 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 
$1.25 POSTPAID 


Cash with order. One copy only at this price. Regular E 
Price, $2.50 This offer expires April Ist, 1926. 


Published by 


NEW YORK 
318-320 W. 46th Street 


LONDON 


The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music — 
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A delightful drawing-room waltz, to be played 
in smooth and flowing style. Grade 34. 
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HUNGARIAN SKETCH 


A miniature rhapsody,in genuine gipsy style. Grade 23. 
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Musical Scrap Book 


By A. S. GARBETT 


HE SECRET OF LISZT’S SUCCESS 
Even to this day, Liszt’s technic is re- 
rded by many as the last word in piano- 
aying, but Henry T. Finck in his Sue- 
ss in Music, reminds us that this is not 
holly true, and that something’ more than 
chnic established Liszt among the im- 
ortals : 

“Klindworth wrote that ‘Liszt did the 
ost astonishing things with his left thumb, 
aking one think it must be doubly as 
ng as an ordinary thumb,’” writes Finck. 
Te certainly had an ideal hand for piano- 
te playing, his fingers being not only 
usually long but connected by such elas- 
¢ sinews that he could play as easily 
tenths as others can in octaves. But 
is was not the secret of his success. 
or can his triumphs be explained by_ref- 
ence to the amazing technical facility he 
quired. by incessant practicing in his 
yuth—one of his daily exercises being the 
ansposition of one of Bach's preludes 
1d fags into all the twenty-four keys. 
lazzling as was his technic, it has prob- 
ly, as one of the leading German peda- 
s2ues, Rudolph M. Breithaupt, maintains, 
“en surpassed since by D’Albert, Busoni, 
odowski and other virtuosos of our time. 
Vhat gave him his tremendous power 
yer audiences was the fact that his technic 
as spiritualized, was made subservient to 
1e will of a unique, inspired personality. 
hat was the reason why, as Tausig said, 
Yo mortal can vie with Liszt; he dwells 
oon a solitary height.” 


THE CHILDHOOD OF SCRIABIN 


‘One of the most interesting and original 
? Russian composers was the late Alexan- 
tr Scriabin, concerning whom A. Eagle- 
Id Hull has written a book of autobio- 
aphy. His genius manifested itself early. 
; other died when he was six months 
his education was cared for by his 
ther’s sister, “Aunt Luboff,” who seems 

have devoted herself to him and trained 


only five years old he would ex- 
on the piano, though it was some 
‘before he could write music,” says 
fis acute ear and his musical mem- 
yere astonishing. A single hearing of 
a was sufficient to enable him to 
and reproduce it exactly on the 
In 1887, during the Russo-Turkish 
‘when the Ismailovsky Guards Regi- 
ras leaving for the seat of war, the 
boy was taken to the station to see 
off with the rest of the Guards. 
ring the entraining the band played a 
ill, then very popular, called “The 
rm:” On his return home the five- 
musician played the piece through 
piano from beginning to end, greatly 
amazement of the family. 
er on, when he heard his foster- 
play a Gavotte by Bach, and The 
liey’s Song, by Mendelssohn, young 
, then a boy of eight, immediately 
1 and reproduced them without a 


the age of eight he composed a 
mple pieces and also developed a 
love for poetry, writing many short 
aself. He also amused himself a 
by cutting things out of wood, 
inventive pastime even expanded 
ing of miniature pianos, in which 
articularly successful.” 
died from an infected boil on 
Bptich as Lully, nearly two and a 
ries ago, died from an infected 
his foot received from his own 
conducting. 


IN PURSUIT OF MACDOWELL 


One of MacDowell’s first teachers was 
the great pianist Theresa Carreno; and in 
her book on “The Boyhood of Mac- 
Dowell,” Abbie Farwell Brown includes 
an amusing incident which is given here 
in somewhat abbreviated form, 

“At that time Mme. Carreno was about 
eighteen or nineteen, a very lively and fas- 
cinating young woman,” says Miss Brown, 
while Edward MacDowell was only a 
little boy to whom she took a great fancy 
and undertook to teach. “Like a true Spane 
iard she liked to show her fondness for 
those she loved. But he was proof 
against her sweet ways. Especially he 
could not bear to have Madame kiss him, 
as she liked to do. 

“Naturally at first this piqued her. But, 
with her cleverness and mischief, she soon 
discovered that she had an unexpected 
weapon to use for her own purpose. Some- 
times he did not piay his lesson as well 
as his fair teacher thought he should. Then 
instead of scolding him—she kissed him! 
“Zis time, if you play zat not right, I kiss 
you, Edouard!” So the fascinating young 
creature would say, shaking her pretty head 
and showing her white teeth, with mischief 
in her eyes. And he would hasten dis- 
gustedly to do his best, in order to escape 
that dreadful punishment.” 

Years later, Carreno used to tell the 
story of one such occasion when Edward 
got the better of her. Madame not only 
threatened him with the above dire pun- 
ishment but also proceeded to carry it 
out. But Edward was too quick for her. 
He darted out of the room, down the 
stairs and out of the front door into the 
street with his teacher at his heels. She 
chased him quite around the city block and 
back into the house again, “doubtless to 
the great edification of the neighborhood.” 


THE PERSONALITY OF BERLIOZ 


“EVERYTHING about Berlioz was mislead- 
ing,’ remarks Romain Rolland in ‘‘Musi- 
cians of Today,” adding, “even his appear- 
ance. In legendary portraits he appears 
as a dark southerner (Southern France, of 
course!) with black hair and sparkling 
eyes. But he was really very fair and 
had blue eyes, and. Joseph d’Ortigue tells 
us they were deep-set and piercing, though 
sometimes clouded by melancholy or lan- 
guor. He had a broad forehead furrowed 
with wrinkles by the time he was thirty, 
or, as E. Legouvé puts it, ‘a large umbrella 
of hair, projecting like a movable awning 
over the beak of a bird of prey.’ 

“His mouth was well cut, with lips com- 
pressed and puckered at the corners in a 
severe fold, and his| chin was prominent. 
He had a deep voice, but his speech was 
halting, and often tremulous with emotion; 
he would speak passionately of what inter- 
ested him, and at times be effusive in man- 
ner, but more often he was ungracious and 
reserved. 

“TTe was of medium height, rather thin 
and angular in figure, and when sedted he 
seemed much taller than he really was. He 
was very restless, and inherited from his 
native land, Dauphiné, the mountaineer’s 
passion for walking and climbing, and the 
love of a vagabond life, which remained 
with him nearly to his death. He had an 
iron constitution, but he wrecked it by 
privation and excess, by his walks in the 
rain, and by sleeping out of doors in all 
weathers, even when there was snow on 
the ground.” 

It is difficult, by the way, for an Anglo- 
Saxon to believe that Berlioz “wrecked his 
constitution” by sleeping out of doors! 
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A MINIATURE 
CONCERT GRAND 


This delightful instrument might with 
justice be called a miniature concert grand, 
for musically it embodies the advantages of 
the larger grands, and possesses a tone 
volume and range of expression surprisingly 
} broad. 

In no detail has quality been sacrificed for 
size, the Ivers & Pond standards being 
rigidly maintained. Musicians quickly rec- 
ognize the characteristic Ivers & Pond tone 
in the “Princess’”’—a tone half a century in 
developing, and easily apparent in every 
Ivers & Pond. 

The best traditions of old-time Boston 
piano building and the most advanced ideas 
of today are combined in Ivers & Pond 
pianos. Built, as from the first, in but one 
quality—the best—by the same interests, with 
the same artistic ideals, they are used in some 
600 educational institutions and 75,000 
homes. Write for catalog now. 
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HE GENERALLY accepted and 


popular idea as to when the training 

and developing of the voice should 
begin is that the prospective student should 
have attained full growth. That is, they 
should be not less than sixteen or seventeen 
years of age. This is true in the case of 
those who are to be singers and will have to 
use the voice several hours a day and un- 
dergo concentrated vocal training. But, and 
this is the main point, the training of the 
voice should begin in Childhood. Children’s 
voices ought to have supervision in the 
home and in the school so that later when 
the child is grown and wishes to devote 
the necessary time to become a singer the 
way will have been prepared and the usual 
bad habits of tone and speech will not 
have to be corrected. 

All persons should have agreeable speak- 
ing voices and pleasing singing voices. 
The exceptions are in the case of abnor- 
mal conditions needing pathological atten- 
tion. Such cases are rare. Selfconscious- 
ness is the greatest reason more people do 
not become singers. Early vocal training 
would eliminate selfconsciousness. 

Regarding the matter of vocal training,- 
the late David Bispham said, “We have 
now reached a period when all music, and 
singing in particular, should receive most 
careful consideration. The voice is so 
intimate a thing that no one can escape it 
in himself or others and so great its 
powers, when properly used, whether in 
speech or song, that it is amazing that its 
qualities are not more fully realized by 
educators and treated accordingly. But 
up to the present time it seems that those 
who have influence in educational matters 
have not had their eyes opened to the fact 
that every human being should be taught 
to speak properly and sing as well as may 
be, and that these things are perfectly 
easy of accomplishment if only correct 
methods are put before the children as 
they grow up. 

Languages, the most difficult to acquire 
by adults, are learned by children with 
perfect ease, from those with whom tliey 
come in contact. They will speak. them 
well or ill, according as they hear others 
speak. In short, example is, as far as the 
voice is concerned, better than precept; and 
the ear, so intimately associated with every- 
thing vocal should be given more to do 
than has been hitherto thought necessary 
either in schools or by private teachers. 

While most young people do not- begin 
to take singing lessons until their voices 
are reasonably settled and can bear the 
strain of study, it does not seem incom- 
patible with the dictates of common sense 
to say that the training of voices, of bodies, 
and of minds, may be undertaken much 
earlier than has been thought advisable. 
The early hours of youth too often are 
shamefully wasted. In them this natural 
and beautiful gift should be brought out. 
This seems so obvious as’ to be hardly 
worth saying; but, as a matter of fact, 
song by the many is looked upon as a 
luxury be indulged in by the few. 
Whereas it is a necessity that should be 
used by all. For all not only have a Jatent 
impulse toward vocal expression, but also 
more of a natural gift than is usually 
granted. Persons, selected for the purity 
of their enunciation and the beauty of 
their voices, should every day in all schools 
speak and sing to the pupils, who in turn 
unconsciously imitate what they hear. 

‘Even with the interest of so great an 
artist as David Bispham and others prom- 
inent in the musical world there is still 
need of agitation and pioneer work alonz 
this line. That there is more general in- 
terest in the. voice than some years ago, 
there is no denying. But all those prepar- 
ing to teach in schools should have good 
and sufficient vocal training to enable them 
to guide and instruct all students under 
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When to Begin Voice Training 


By Beatrice Wainwright 


their charge in the: correct uce of the 
voice. In the Normal schools there should 
be courses in the regular curriculum to 
train the aspiring students to teach the 
children that are to be their charges when 
they become teachers. 

Young children do not need voice train- 
ing such as the settled voice requires for 
its full development. Children should be 
given beautiful songs to sing, and should 
be impressed with the fact that their voices 
are fine instruments that should be cared 
for and not abused. They can be taught 
to breathe correctly. Later, when they are 
old enough, they should be taught some- 
thing of the vocal mechanism—just enough 
to give them an intelligent understanding 
of the vocal instrument, not to confuse but 
to overcome the natural feeling of mystery 
that is the general attitude toward the 
voice. At this time simple vocal exer- 
cises may he given and deep breathing al- 
ways kept before the young students. 

The speaking voice should have atten- 
tion as well as the singing voice. Voices 
ought never to be strained, particularly in 
the case of children. The production of 
the voice is the same in speech and song; 


so that the training of the singing voice 
should act beneficially on the speaking 
voice. 

Correct enunciation is of the greatest 
importance to both singer and speaker. 
Clean distinct enunciation is an aid to good 
tone production. With the foregoing train- 
ing in childhood, young people would 
avoid falling into the bad habits of speech 
and song that take so much time for the 
singing teacher to correct and they would 
already have acquired sufficient control of 
the voice to take up serious training and 
advance without the usual handicaps ac- 
quired by incorrect use of the voice when 
erowing up. During the adolescent period, 
boys may sing simple songs of limited 
range, as well as the girls. Rote songs 
should be taught to the younger children 
and later singing at sight, the voice train- 
ing to continug through high school. There 
are some teachers and supervisors teaching 
just in the way here indicated; and they 
are highly esteemed in their respective 
communities. There is nothing that makes 
people happier than singing. What a pleas- 
ant place the world would be to live in if 
all had well-trained voices. 


Intelligent Vocal Practice 


By Catherine Culnan 


Many vocal students will recognize as 
their own, the complaint of one pupil to 
her teacher, “It’s strange how much better 
I do at home when I ‘practice, than I do 
at my lessons!” 

Under a few conditions this statement 
is true. The pupil may not yet have be- 
come well erough acquainted with his 
teacher to feel unembarrassed before him; 
or may be afflicted with weak self-con- 
sciousness, and lack the mental poise he 
possesses when alone. But far more often 
the cause of this seeming phenomenon can 
be traced to the practice hour, and is found 
to be the simple fact that,, when practic- 
ing, the student fails to listen to his own 
voice; while at the lesson he does listen 
to it. 

Examine yourself frankly at your next 
hour of practice. Use, for instance, an 
exercise like this, with the vowel Oh: 


Your exercise consists of attacking, the 
first note with a small, firm tone; leaping 
lightly to the octave above it; developing 
the upper tone, diminishing it, and tripping 
lightly down to the first note again. Your 
object is to do this with an even quality 
of tone throughout; with every note of the 
descending scale focused as far forward 
as its predecessor; with full breath con- 
trol, and a relaxed throat. 


Even with the best of intentions you 
may forget to begin listening to the qual- 
ity of the first tone, although that should 
determine the quality of all the following 
ones. Or, granting that you have achieved 
this tone and alighted on the octave above 
it; did you alight softly or harshly? While 
you developed that upper tone from a 
lightly-resonant one to a fully-resonant 
one, were you listening every moment? 
Or, granting that you were,—are you sure 
you did not release your attention then, 
and let. your voice take care of itself to 
the bottom of the scale, while you listened 
only to the final tone and judged from that 
whether the exercise needed repeating? 

In this instance the interval for inat- 
tention was very short; but not too short 
for your mind to have touched upon many 
thoughts quite foreign to tone-production. 
Often you labor for fifteen minutes over 
an exercise that could be done justice to in 
five minutes of intelligent practice. Listen 
to your voice every moment you are sing- 
ing. Each time you find your thoughts 
wandering, make yourself begin all over 
again. You will be surprised to find how 
much persistence will be needed before 
you are able to practice for even one hour 
without releasing your attention for a sin- 
gle minute from the work in hand. 

During the lesson hour, your teacher’s 
concentrated attention upon your voice in- 
duces yours also, and although you won- 
der why you are doing so poorly, you are 
in reality discovering for the first time 

i: 


since your last lesson, the actual south 
your own voice. To think the tofe 
produce, and to produce the tone you th 
are two sadly different things; but 1 
should be synonymous. 

When, by unremitting attention to J 
own practicing, you learn the power 
concentration, your work will have bec 
not only itelligent, but productive of qi 
results. New tone-possibilities will un 
to you: Your ear will be your seve 
critic: And your lesson hour will not « 
be as true a record of your practicing 
it now is, but a satisfactory record a 

The thoughtful student of voice will 
in these suggestive remarks the basis 
a large field of personal experiments 
discoveries. 


Tartini’s Advice 


(An Extract from Mr. William Shal 
peare’s Book, Plain Words on 
Singing—G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Grusepre Tartint (1692-1770), comp: 
and_great master of the violin, wrote v 
able advice to a pupil on the bowing 
this instrument. All he said might aj 
equally to the breathing and tone | 
duction of a singer: | 

“Your first study should be the © 
manner of holding, balancing, and pres 
the bow lightly and steadily upon 
strings; in such a manner that it seem 
breathe the first note it gives.” 

Paraphrasing this, and substituting 
word “breath” for the “bow,” and 
“vocal instrument” for the “strings, 
would read: “Your first study shoul 
the true manner of holding, balancing, 
pressing the breath lightly and_ stez 
against the vocal instrument, in suc 
manner as to ‘breathe’ the first not 
gives, without any shock or sudden sli 
the breath.” 


More About Purity of Prondnciation 
and Resonance F 


Hiller (already quoted) says that “ 
spoken is half sung,’ and that this 
motto that should be inscribed on the 
walls of every school of singing. Inte 
is being aroused in this subject, 
cannot be too strongly urged that the t 
production of the voice is not dis} 
unless the singer is unmistakable in 
utterance of his words before the pu 
Indeed, it should be impossible to mis 
what he says. The perfect sustaining 
the thirteen vowels in the English 
guage and the thirteen tuned con 
previously explained (see chapter on 
nunciation) really comprises the d 
shades of color in the voice, and i : 
equal importance with the colors on 
pa'ette of the painter. - 


Foundation of Singing 

We have seen that tone (prolonged 
nunciation), resonance and breath- 
form the foundation of the singer’s 
It cannot, however, be expected that 
most capable pupil can immediately g¢ 
this as a whole, and realize that true 
ity, resonance and even dramatic force 
on the purity of his vowel sounds—w 
purity, should he aspire to perforn 
theaters or large buildings, thus bec 
his most important asset. ‘ ee 
Regarding the question of reson 
about which so much has been wr 
when the voice is properly produced, 
the experienced singer brings to 
powerful, yet controlled, breath pres 
the result is the greatest resonance 
which any voice is capable. The si 
of one artist may be highly drama 
the other hand, the size of the v 
another may lend itself only to te 
lovely effects, lyric in character. 
case the student must ee dog 
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ience before attempting anything dra- sounds which seem to be resonant on the 
ic. It is surely only the ignorant forehead—gloomy, hooting. Rousseau says 
‘her or the charlatan who would assert on the subject: “I think that the stage, 
t all voices are capable of the same whose principal aim is to exhibit the 


matic force! touching and sympathetic character of sing- The Wurlitzer Studio rae 
Ine professor is reported as having jing, should be forbidden to certain hard, eat. te 
i: “It is all an affair of ‘the nose.” bellowing -véices, which only succeed in PS Aha The perfect 
rely this does not mean that the voice deafening the ears. On the other hand, I small piano, atlast! Prices, 


uld be nasal, Probably he intended 
say that the medium voice is felt in full 


onance against the upper teeth, that the ; y 
uth should be “alive with sound.” make himself heard and admired, pro- 


sat shall we say of the head voice? vided it be of sufficient compass, easy, ex- 
rely no good teacher would inculcate pressive and in ture” 


; ; .0.b. factory. 
believe that a singer who possesses only $295 and up, f.0.b. factory 


a small voice has enough wherewith to 


—— 


A Tiny Player Piano © 


By Chaves Tamme | So small that it fits 


\fany faults of the singer can be seen the neck. This tension may be the result 


The Value of the Mirror to Singers 


as heard. of a number of causes. There may be un- almost anywhere 


Pension, constriction, strain, either men- due pressure or constriction in the lower 
or physical, or both, are the usual obsta- throat. It may be that the singer thinks 
s fo a carcer of success in singing. he must make a tremendous effort; or he 
iese, to a large extent, fortunately, are may have some other faulty mental con- 
ible—fortunately, that is, for the singer ception, such as. failing to carry a given 
iO uses a mirror. For the recognition of phrase to its logical resting point, or dwell- 
fault is an important step towards cor- ing too long on insignificant words or sylla- 
ting it. bles. Faulty manipulation of the breathing 
When the singer looks into his mirror mechanism often causes the enlargement of 
should see, first, that his mouth is func- the blood vessels in the neck. Perhaps the 
ning naturally, freely, and without grim- singer has neglected to take in sufficient 
3s, There should be no contortion and breath for the phrase to be sung; perhaps 
unnatural stiffness. The shape of the he is striving to amplify his tones unduly 
tith should yary, of course, according by force rather than by the legitimate use 
‘the vowel that is being sung, and ac- of his resonance chambers. 

‘ding to the articulation of the consonant. Whatever the cause of this visible ten- 
sonance, too, plays a part in the shape sion, it should be studied and corrected, 
the singer’s mouth, in accordance with then carefully checked every day by means 
: quality and quantity required for the of the mirror; for when a fault has become 
Pcise expression of the meaning of the a habit, only constant vigilance will serve 
ag. in correcting it. 

The tongue, as a general rule, should lie Of course when a’singer is sincerely in- 
5 With the edge against the lower teeth terpreting song, his face will and should 
‘around, so as to permit the free emis- show unmistakable expressions; but these 
in of sound. should in no way interfere with the mechan- 
next problem for the singer with ical freedom of the tone. 

tor is the lower jaw. The lower “Suit the action to the word,” said 
ould drop with the utmost freedom Shakespeare. This precept is especially 
the mouth is opened in singing. It appropriate for the singer. The mirror 
1 drop from the hinges and should will tell any singer who will but interest 
wn down by pulling the head for- himself to look, how well he is obeying this 
by pointing the chin towards the precept. — 

chest. The sides of the face Perhaps the most important thing that the 
in should be innocent of any tense mirror tells a singer is his psychical con- 
to the movement of the lower jaw. dition. Is he mentally in tune? Is he glad ° é Fr 
Mite are visible, the singer 4, °he singing? Is he content, yet not IMITED space in your standard size music roll 
se to ais setepice his JAW phlegmatically so? Is he at ease? Is he home nolongermeans with the full round tones 
Betice period, without singing at Vially alert, yet not strained by anxiety? © that youmust go withouta and fine shades of ex- 
the telltale lines have ceased to ,,/he singer should be able to command player piano. Thisremark- _ pression you’d expect only 
himself into a state of mental repose which able little Studio Player from a much larger and 


k is another problem for the #8 necessary for good singing, and which - 
his mirror. Tension shows all most certainly will carry its stamp on the stands only 4. feet 1 inch much more costly layer. 


y in the swelling of the lateral ‘singer’s face, where it is visible to all who high and only a few inches You'll be equally de ighted 
Is as well as in the muscles of look at him. - wider than its standard with its artistic qualities 
keyboard. A room could when playing yourself. 

ere are but few happy and con- freshment. What a powerful motive hardly be too small for it. : mes ‘ 
“men here below; everywhere to press onwards! | And that is why I This exquisite instru- 
id care prevail, perhaps your now look back with heartfelt, cheerful Yet inspite of itscompact- ment can be yours for 
“may one day be the source satisfaction on the\ work to which I * ness, this Studio Playerisa as little as $445, F. O. B. 
ch the weary and worn or have devoted such a long succession perfect Wurlitzer Instru- Factory. AndtheWurlitzer 
burdened with affairs may of years with such persevering efforts ment in every sense of the dealer will be glad to ar- 


@ few moments’ rest and re- and exertions.’—Haydn. “ 
a word. It plays from any range convenient terms. 
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new system will make reputation for Teacher 
and Singer. Save Time—Saoe Money. Secure a 
beautiful voice within a shorter time than ever 
attempted. Special exercises for acquiring high 


- Voice Training, $1.25 
Voice and 

Other Problems, $1.25 
Voice Training 
for Class Work, $1.00 


¥< 
a valuable addition to any 
end for circular of 


«tones easily, without strain. “Unique Voice 
Training” has merited the hearty approval of 
teachers, singers and music lovers, everywhere. 
Price, $5.00. Other books by the same author, 
“Ear Training,” 15 cts.; “Sight Singing,” 50 cts. etc. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and ARTS 


824 West End Avenue Cor. 100th Street Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season by this institution 


Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoev- 
ing, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters. 


Individual Instruction. 
SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN FOR COMPETITION 


A real home for music students. 


Entrance at any time. 


. Dormitories in School Building. 


Many Free Classes and Lectures. Diplomas and Teacher's Certificates. Public Concert every Thursday night Vocal, 
Piano, Violin and all! Instruments. Public School Music Dept. Dramalic Art, Drawing and Painting, Interior Dec- 
oralion, Dancing and Languages. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER 


(Invented by the late A. K. Virgil) 
Manufactured and sold only by The A. K. Virgil Clavier Co. 


Full length keyboard. All latest improvements. 


FOUR OCTAVE PORTABLE CLAVIER for use in travelling 
VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Courses for earnest students of all grades 


For catalogue, etc., address The A. K. Virgil Clavier Co., 
or Mrs. A. K. Virgil, 510 West End Ave., New York. 


No Other Address 


TWO NEW COURSES 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


VirciL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


The Place to Acquire 
A THOROUGH FOUNDATION A WONDERFUL TECHNIC 


AND 


THE ABILITY TO PLAY FOR OTHERS 


120 W. 72nd Street, New York 


A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


NEW YORK 
PIANO CONSERVATORY 


and School of Affiliated Arts 
A. Verne WESTLAKE, Mus. D., Director 
A Faculty of Fourteen 
Thirty-Five Teachers Branch Schools 
WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 4th 
Regular courses in all branches of music leading 
toward diplomas and degrees. 
200 West 57th Street New York City 


FEEL MUSIC 
KNOW MUSIC 
PLAY MUSIC 


Special Student Classes. Courses 
in Musical Pedagogy. Musician- 
ship and Piano Playing for Tea- 
chers. Sight Singing without 
“Do re mi,” “Intervals,” “‘Num- 


Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


Oldestand most practical system 


The Courtright 


2 A great opportunity for teachers 
121 Madison Ayenue (30th Street) System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 
New York City field. Write for particulars of 


Kindergarten correspondence course. 
Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


THE ETUI 


VIRGIL PORTABLE 
KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 


Invaluable to Traveling Pianists 
and Indispensable to Pianists and 
Students Living in Apartments, 
Hotels or Small Rooms. 


Excellent for Perfecting All Phases 

of Technic and for Strengthening 

the Fingers. Weight of touch can 

be varied from 2 to 12 ounces. 
Catalog on Request 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL CO. 
120 West 72nd St. NEW YORK 


American Institute 
of Applied Music 


Metropolitan College of Music 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS a 
TEACHER: 


The SIGHT, TOUCH and HEARI 


Pere certified 
Instruc- Rap System of Teaching. Write for Book 
Honiby in scores 


specialists 
in all 
branches 
of music 


SCHOOL’ 
NY. THE 
Ss 


of cities 
through- 
out the 
country 


MA. 
STAGE DANCING 
+ RECTORS Fine Arts and Deve’ 
Fortieth Season Sees persone ity andl poie ae Tor any vo 
Wm. A. Brady mi tee Aten kb Rueeees aa Student 
Co. afford appearances w! cornices 
. il . Pupils — 
For Circulars, Address ee Ssylor, Mary Bickford, Bleanor Bainter 3 
ONS neat oF llermann, J. ly al 
D. THOMPSON larvey Astaire, Dolly Sisters, Evelyn paws 
J. J. Shubert ora Bayes, Taylor Holmes, Lad: - 
212 West 59th Street New York City | Merguerite Clark Vivian M. Astor. Gloria Gould Bishop, anda 
Rose Coghlan St. N. ¥., ask for catalog $M 


MUSICAL AND EDU- 


INTERNATIONAL CationAL AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 


OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 


CONWAY sano scuo 


Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and I 
fessional Bands. Private Instruction on two instrumes 
Teuchers of national renown; Conducting and Band 
rangements; Dally Band Rehearsals under Dean Cow 
Large Symphony Orchestra, Large Band Library. 
Dormitories. Gymnasium Under personal direction 
famous band leuder, Patrick Conway. Catalog. 


601 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New vou 


AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


DUNNING SYSTEM ° "creer 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 

MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City; Normal Class, July 15, 1926. 

Mrs, Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. 

Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Elizette Reed Barlow, 816 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida, Normal Classes—Midsummer; 18 Vance C 
Asheville, N. Car—Midwinter, 1701 Richardson Place, Tampa, Fla. 

Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregoo—Normal Classes. 

Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Beulah B. Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Miami, Fla., April 14th; St. Petersburg, Fla., June Ist; 
Cincinnati Cons., July 27th. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Normal Classes, 413 Bush Temple, Dallas Texas, Winter 
months. Chicago, June, July, August, September. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Texas. Dallas, Texas, June 1, 1926; Cleveland, Ohio, July. 

Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn. 

Mrs. U. G. Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. Classes held Dallas and Ada, Okla. 

Ellie I. Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 224 Tuam Avenue, Houston, Texas. 

Mes, H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


Fi 


‘Winter Season 1925-26, Dallas and Ft. 


February 


DENVER, COLO. 


NOTE: Write us for f 


February 


DALLAS, SAN ANTONIO 


HOUSTON and FT, WORTH 
During March and April 


FREE—Send name and address for keyboard chart—for correlating the keys of the pianoforte with the notes on the grand staff—sent absolutely free on request. 


of New York City, author of ‘‘Child’s First Music Book” (Schirmer) ; “First Year at the Piano” (Press 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


Will conduct NORMAL CLASSES 


Places where classes will be held fn different cities and booklet describing the course in detail sent upon 


“John M. Williams’ Very First Piano Book” (Boston M Co.); “Nothing Easier, Adventures 
Little Fingers in Mother Goose Land” (Schignes\: say bel Tots" (Pressasiie 5 te «F : 


FOR TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE in the cities given here 


request. JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ NORMAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE, P. 0. BOX 216 TRINITY bain Lk f YORK C 


information regardin 


deferred payment pla 
for tuition fee. 
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Do Not Abuse Vecal Technic 


By Jean McMichael 


lo Not let your vocal studies become nic, essential to success, and that person- 
r master and make your singing me- ality should be developed side by side with 
nical, Every singer must master tech- technic, 

a foundation to future greatness that 
bsolutely necessary ; but how very often 
ng singers, and also those who have 


Put a littfe of self into your studies. Be 
original, not merely a well-oiled machine 
: = , that is able to render without a mistake a 
‘ved,’ have allowed technic to over- 1 1 Ears £ 
Hom. theie personality scbavachluueanvesaes. we nist earned, whic Eas cases out of ten 
hing left but a lifeless machine. is dull, monotonous, Give your work the 
‘he public likes programs iced; and every SPark of life, frost it with personality and 
ng singer should realize early that her charm. Be master of your technic, never 
sonality is the sugar-coating of tech- its slave. 


Keep Your Voice Nourished 


By Jean McMichael 


Jip you ever stop to think that a beauti- it must be fed or the student cannot expect ; : 
yoice is one that.is properly nourished, encouraging results. a 4 A = 
t many a thin and weak voice is due to Many vocal students think of their bodily , np = { 

§ food? 2 ; ae The Home Beautiful 
< of food: health, but perhaps have not realized what amet ; Contains a Grand 
\ vocal student 1s apt to overlook this an important part nutritious food has upon 
t, never realizing that a voice depends tho human singing voice itself. It is essen- 


Pee gee omens, ‘beillianey, tial that all singers should eat enough to ( } th ° th s . li 
\ diet is an excellent thing, providing a 8'V© 2 VOIce eae Ponce and es a0 —, é Nes iN ‘iS: in l é 
al student does not go to extremes, thus needs for its possible growth, otherwise it 

S ? % . 

arding the progress of voice develop- will be warped, under-nourished, unable to 


nt. Every smooth-running machine blossom forth and become the lovely thing LOVE for beautiful music! How fortunate 
st be oiled, so it is with a pleasing voice, that nature intended it to be. the child who is taught to enjoy it! 


For a true appreciation of music, much depends 
: 


Affectation upon the enthusiasm gained in tender formative 
years. A teacher that inspires; an instrument 


that thrills with its sweet resonance... both 
\FFECTATION, in the commonly accepted but in the very best meaning of the word. are supremely important. 

ing of the term, is a quality with What is his daily practicing for but the 
none of us wishes to be saddled. affecting of a better quality of voice? If : : l 
word is synonymous with many unde- his friends notice it and remark upon it, Music teachers universal y endorse the Brambach 


characteristics. provided it really is a change in the right Baby Grand as the ideal instrument for home 


all that, the vocal student must not direction, the pupil should feel encouraged. . fore : 3 
prised if his family or friends begin It will not be very long before this im- and studio meth For it is a Sopa beautifully 
a difference in the quality of his proved, “affected” voice is firmly fixed as proportioned instrument of glorious tone; the 
voice, or subtle changes in his his very own, and not, to quote a few of 3 A A 5 ; F 

which: they may unkindly label the’ terms usually coupled with affectation fruit of 103 years experience 1n making superior 
ess.” —priggishness, ‘airs,’ pretense, unnatural. pianos. 
atter of fact, it is “affectedness,” nesss, and the like. 


By Sidney Bushell 


, 


The Brambach-needs no more floor-space than 
an upright, yet, within its beautiful case is to be 


A Paderewski Eulogy found a full grand scale and all 
(Continued from page 96) ie the tonal excellence of far more 
xO IBF m5 


after Chopin left the land of of music, carried contraband Polish pa- : : ° 

‘it was beset by oppression, an  triotism to his brothers across the border; expensive instruments. 

so ruthless and terrific that it he was a priest who, to his fellows scat- : 

accounted for as some wild, tered far and wide about the world, Easy. fo own one Mail eg ert below for further 
on of revolt against the long- brought the sacrament of their martyred = ms information and for a paper 
yoke, falling in revenge up- home. COURS Sime ue perc a ds : : 5 
All was forbidden to us; | He now stands illumined by the undy- Bee es DatierD showing how little floor 
and faith of our fathers, ob- ing light of his country’s gratitude, markable grand pianois price space is required by this beau- 


f our ancestral customs, the wreathed ever with fresh garlands of surprisingly low, $650.00 and : 
our past, our national dress, honor and wonder and rapture and love. up, f. 0. b. New York City. tiful Baby Grand. The pate 


ee: 5 yh ges | agit nee reel On convenient terms, if de- : : : 
our poets—Slowacki, Krasinski, But he does not stand alone. His “genius sived. SDiseelusted, by ledding will be mailed with our com. 


Chopin alone was patrie,” the spirit of the land of his 
to us; and yet in him we fathers, the spirit of his nation, has not 
find the living breath of all left him, not even in death. 

ited; he was able to give us No man, however great, can be above 


ored robes, our belts of wov- his nation, or beyond his nation. He is 

sombre cloaks, our proud seed of her seed, a portion of her, blossom 
e noble clank of our swords, of her bearing, fruit of her ripening; and 
9f our peasants’ scythes, our the greater, the finer, and the stronger he 


crosses, our little wayside is, the closer he lies to her heart. Chopin, 


music houses everywhere. pliments. 


gave all back to us, mingled perhaps, did not know how great he was. 
yers of broken hearts; the But we know; we know, too, that he was 


d souls, the pain of slav- great with our greatness, strong with our BRAMBACH 
eedom’s ache, the cursing of strength, beautiful with our beauty. He is Fe apaperentarde 

! j + ark P. Campbell, je 
exultant songs of victory. ours, and we are his; the whole of our 


615 W.52nd St., New York City 


YES, you may send me the descriptive 
paper pattern and full information 
regarding the Brambach Baby Grand. 


5050 Ai 
Name 
Mddress 


collective soul is in him made manifest. 

; ; Therefore, let us brace our hearts to 
‘persecution, our hounded Fine 5 
BRB oscil? Meir. ost fresh endurance, let us adjust our minds 
‘we clung to him in the to action, energetic, righteous; let us up- 
souls and he soothed, up- lift our consciousness by faith invincible; 
. even converted us. He for the nation cannot perish which has a 
who, in harmless rolls soyl so great and so immortal, . , . 


ng years of torment, mar- 


A ere ‘ strat nd ay 
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5 SUMMER SESSION : 
is Opens June 23, 1926 PS 
is Closes July 28, 1926 is 
I All regular departments in session with complete faculties ie 
is Special Courses for iS 
= TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC and PUBLIC SCHOOL 3 
Es TEACHERS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC; CLASSES iS 
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-—College of Fine Arts— 


Syracuse University 
Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


MUSIC, ART, ARCHITECTURE 
900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRUCTORS 
Four-year Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Com- 
position, Public School Music 
leading to the Bachelor’s degree 


Dippel, dire 
Courses with 
de ents. Dy 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. 
Special students may enter at any time. Dormi- 
tory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women 
music students. Five pipe organs. 


6 Weeks Summer Session Begins June 28 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 
ure, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony 
istory, chorus-cond 


| Ohe Clleteland Tustitute 


of (Pusic 
) NEW TERM 


| Regular courses in all artist departments 
lead to diplomas. Teachers’ course leads | 
to certificate and includes two years of} 

|pedagogy and one year of practice | 

| teaching 


53 MAIN ST. POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


Most assuredly it will be appreciated if 
you mention that you were prompted 
to make inquiry because of an an- 
nouncement you saw in THE ETUDE. 


Music 


INCORPORATED 


All instruments taught in new Orchestra School 
| Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director | 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio | 


¢ 


Wcinnati 


S9OTH YEAR 


Conserv atory 


Founded 1867 by Clara Baur 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF MUSIC WITH FACULTY OF 
INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 
Courses leading to Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates 
Residences for students from a distance on the beautiful campus near the center of 
Cincinnati’s music and art life. Send for Catalogue 
BERTHA BAUR, Director Highland and Burnet Aves. and Oak St 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager CINCINNATI, OHIO ‘ 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 
All branches taught on the daily lesson plan Special Music Supervisors Course 
Fall term opens Monday, September 7th, 1925. Summer School opens Monday, June 22nd, 1926 
Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


THE BTU 


THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok » 


Mr. Deems Taylor, the distinguished 
composer, is holding weekly conferences 
with a selected few of the mostadvanced 
students of The Curtis Institute of 
Music. The conferences are devoted 
chiefly to readings of modern scores 
and informal discussions of modern 
orchestration and of present-day trends 
in music. 


For catalogue and detailéd information address 
William E. Walter, Executive Director 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


627 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Steinway is the official piano of The Curtis Institute of Music 


IT IS ESTIMATED THAT 
40 TO 50 MILLION 
PEOPLE HEARD 


JOHN MCORMACK 


SING 


MOTHER |. 
|MY DEAR | 


BY BRYCESON TREHARNE 
OVER THE RADIO JAN-1:'26 


THE ONLY ENCORE RENDERED 
In The VICTOR HOUR” 


The Song Published-High-Medium-Low.40R 
Available also as Duet Soprano and Alto 50r 
for Four-Part Mixed Voices , .18 
for Four-Part Men's Voices, .16 
for Three-Part Women’s Voices, 15 


for Soprano Alto and Baritone,.5 
for Two-Part Treble Voices, 15 


Victor Record by Mr. MC Cormack 
will be released in February 


HE ETUDE 


Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


jopin, Prelude, Op. 28, No. 4—Czerny, 
Op. 740. 

Q. In Chopin’s Prelude, Op. 28, No. 4, 

re is a turn immediately following At, and 

> turn is followed by G. Is this played on 
or G? If on Ad, do you use G for the low 

: note of the turn?—K. F., Myrtle Point, 


ves 


: Chopin, Op. 28, No. 4 
: played 


written 


Eaget 


re 
— 
e 


tc. 


9). Should Czerny be played as fast as the 
tronome marking in Op. 740?—K. F., Myr- 
Point, Ore. 

A. The metronome marking for the studies 


Atained in Czerny, Op. 740 (the Art of 
nger Dexterity), as, indeed, for all Czerny’s 
@ies and for kindred works, by various 
mposers, indicates the wltimate speed to 


attained by a finished performance of the 
ticular exercise or study. For example, in 


1, “Molto Allegro es 92,),” the prac- 
=92; and then, 


rp should be begun at 

complete accuracy and greater facility are 
uired, a faster speed may be taken by de- 
es, very gradually, until the metronome 
@ be attained. No. 2 could be begun at 


72 and gradually increased to = 60 


ich stress cannot be laid upon the necessity 
| slow practice until perfect execution be 
‘stered. 


zsher Studies for Advanced Pupils. 
I have been studying Czerny, Op. 740; 
h’s Well-Tempered Clavier, Bk. 1; and 
thews’ grade eight. What other studies 
pieces might I study to advantage ?— 
., Myrtle Point, Ore. 
Heller, Op. 45, 46, 47; Moscheles, Op. 
Haberbier, Op. 53; Philipp, Complete 
ol of Technic; School of Advanced Piano 
lying (Exercises), by Rafael Joseffy ; Men- 
‘isohn’s Pianoforte Compositions; Chopin’s 
jdes, Preludes, Ballades; and more Bach. 


( 


jorrection. 

. Please tell me tf, in measures 19 and 
of the Air in D major, by Bach-Parsons, 
| “second eighth beat” is supposcd to be Ct 
(04, as printed in my edition—C. G. K., 


dies Tenn. 

. The second eighth-beat is correctly 
ted a Ck (C natural), but the sirth eighth- 
should have the C# (C sharp) re-estab- 


i 
it 


" Over a Double-bar—Tonic—Irreg- 
malar Rhythm. 

) What is the meaning of a pause 
over a double-bar Il jollowed by a few 
of Largo movement? (ii) How is 
unced; has it a long O as ine 
) Valse by Schiitt, Op. 59, No. 2: 
to know how the second part in 
8 should be counted, since there 
or eight cighth-notcs to a measure 
time?—MatTiLpa F., Bdwards- 


) The pause indicates a short rest 
‘ice and accompaniment, as well 


ge of movement to Largo. (ii) 
a short 0, as in “bonnet.’’ (iii) 
nent in A, marked “Allegro,” ts 


n the first part. It is counted 
at fo a measure. The groups of 
fes, whether seven or eight in the 
must be played equally and evenly, 

to one beat, with an accent on the 
of the measure. 


lar Time-groups. 

erny’s “School of Velocity,” Ea. 
ht time, some measures have 19, 
teenth-notes in the treble, against 
ites in the bass! How should they 
—F. O. San Francisco, Cal. 

is an example of playing that re- 
| virtuosity, a very free and flexible 
with a left-hand accompaniment 
modates its movement unobtrusively 
ng phrases of the melody. Careful 
n shows the piece to be regularly 
' in six-eight time, two beats to a 


= 88 and the move- 


The left-hand accompaniment 
unending series of six eighth- 
ich measure from beginning to end. 
ea slight one on each first beat. 
melody contains, in each meas- 
ips of sixteenth-notes (not al- 
he number in a group), each 
© one-half a measure (that is, 


er-note, in time, to a group). 


the first group is played with 
at in the bass, and the second group 

nd beat, or dotted quarter-note 

eighth-note). There is scarcely 
fo be given anywhere. The chief 
in playing the various groups of 
and even 13 notes, evenly, equally. 


The Descending Chromatic Scale. 

Q. In Pennsylvania schools I have been 
taught to sing the chromatic scale descend- 
ing: do, ti, te, la, le, sol, fi (4th sharp), fa, 
etc. In the schools of Florida, my teacher 
says that “fi,’ (4th sharp) is absolutely 
wrong and that the scale should be sung; do, 
ti, te, la, le, sol, se (5th flat), fa, mi, ete. 
Which is correct?—A. B., Winter’s Park, Fla. 

A. When a chromatic scale is the transfor-- 
mation of a diatonic to a chromatic scale, it 
is called a tonal chromatic scale, and its writ- 
ten notation should be in conformance with 
the tonality to which it belongs. In order to 
write a tonal chromatic seale, first write the 
notes of the diatonic scale of the scale name, 
then write between the diatonic notes (which 
have the interval of a tone between them) the 
accidental which divides the whole. tone into 
two half-tones. Of course, the accidental be- 
ing formed regularly from the diatonic note 
takes the same name. For example: 


ascending 
$= je o fe eo fue 
descending 


(| 


do ti 


te la le sol se fa m1 me re rah do 


This notation of the descending chromatic 
scale is the correct form. 


Handel’s Largo. 

. Please tell me if Handel’s well-known 
“Targo” is a piece in itself, or just a move- 
ment of some opera, and if so what one?— 
K. J. Lek., Newark, N. J. 

A. Handel’s Largo is an aria from his 
opera of “Serse,” also known as ‘‘Xerxes,” 
composed and performed in 1738, in England. 


Anglican Church Responses. 


. Will you tell me in what tempo the 
Anglican Church Respenses should be taken? 
Is the mctronome time measured by the min- 
ute? In case of one not having a metronome, 
what is the best course’to takef—‘Bruyn,” 
Alta. 

A. The beat, as an ayerage, should be 
about MM. 72; occasionally slower, according 
to the sentiment to be expressed. The metro- 
neme is regulated so that 60 represents one 
beat per second; therefore 72 is the fifth of 
a second faster than 60. Consult the second- 
hand of your watch and practice beating sec- 
onds. After much practice you will find it an 
easy matter to establish the right pace, very 
nearly. 


An Old Violin in Ohio. 

Q. Will you give me a little information 
about an old violin, in our family for some 
time? Is it valuable? What make is «t? 
I am unable to read the inscription inside it, 
somewhat as follows: 


PUTAPTd ee 


PYBYCb 


CTTETEPEYPI6 
1850. 


—Mkrs. J. W., Canton, Ohio. 


A. Without seeing and examining the in- 
strument, it is absolutely impossible to say 
anything whatever about it. The inscrip- 
tion, which may not be authentie (many o 
them are not), would go to show that the 
violin is of Russian make, by one Regarth, of 
St. Petersburg, unknown to the writer. Very 
sorry not to be of greater assistance. 


Origin of the Sol-fa Names of Notes. 

. Who invented the Sol-fa syllables which 
are given to the notes of the scale, and when? 
Some hare told me that the inventor was 
French ; if so, why did he use Italian sylla- 
bles ?—ParAvis, New Bedford. 


A. The inventor, or discoverer (same 
thing), was one Guy dArezzo (Guido 
d’Arezzo, Guido Aretinus), a Wrench Bene- 


dictine monk, born about the year 995, near 
Paris (France) and educated-at the convent 
of St. Maur-des-Fossés, near Paris. The name 
of d’Arezzo was.attributed to him from the 
name of the Italian convent to which he re- 
tired. The syllables are not Italian but Latin. 
They were the initial syllables of each line 
of a hymn to Saint John—each line beginning 
on a bigher note of the seale: 

Ut queant laxis 

Resonare fibris, 

Mira gestorum 

Famuli tuorum, 

Solve polluti 

Labii reatum, 

Sante Johannes. 
The system of music was, then, hexachordal 
—a scale of six notes, which became: Ut, re, 
mi, fa, sol, la. The syllable “do’’ was adopted 
much later for the first note, or tonic; but 
the French still use “ut.” When the scale 
took in a seventh degree it was given the name 
of “si,” made up from the two initials of the 
last line: Sante Johannes, SI—the I and J 
being interchangeable in those days. Curiously 
interesting. 


, 
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LEARN 10 TU 


‘AT HOME 


DURING 


Send for FREE copy of the 28th ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION of our book, “Winning Independence.” Read 
how students master TUNING with our Tune-A-Phone, 
and WHY our graduates head the profession in all parts 
of the world. With Bryant’s patented devices, tools, 
charts, and lessons, one learns quickly and easily. Low 
tuition, easy terms. Diploma granted. MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTY. $10 to $25 a day, exceptional oppor- 
tunities, and an ideal profession await you. 
BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING 
72 Bryant Building Augusta, Michigan 


Pianologues 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
tainment program. For either stage or home use, we 
especially recommend the following as musical readings 
or_as vocal solos. : 


DREAMIN’ IN DE TWILIGHT : a (Negro) 
THE HALF O’ ME KINGDOM , (Irish Dialect) 
HAtTs 5 e * 5 . im : (Humorous) 
KEEP A SMILIN’ i - (nspirational) 
THE LADIES’ AID 5 2 é “ (Humorous) 
THE LADY WHO Lives NExtT DooR (Humorous) 
THE MISSIONARY BARREL (Humorous) 


A PErrect LITTLY LApy 
SPEAK FOR YOURSELF, JOHN 
Savin’ Taxis 3 
TONY ON DA PHONE |. ».. 
THE YOUNGEST IN THE FAMILY 
(Humorous Juvenile) 
In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each 35e. 
The set of “Erupe 1926 Co..ection,” $3.50. 
Large catalogue of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 


(Humorous Juvenile) 
(Swede Dialect) 
a (Humorous) 
(Italian Dialect) 


Dramatic Publishers 
623 S. WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73 


CHICAGO 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS »»>LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC-- BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
esTaBLisHepia7e REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


LIMMERMAN 


THE OTTO 
CINCINNATI 


& SON CO.we 
OHIO 


WEAVER PIANO Co. 
York, Pa. 


GRAND PIANOS 


ECAUSE Of its beautiful and enduring tonal 
B qualities,a hostof cultured people— gifted 
: musicians, talented singers, skilled teachers, 
. earnest students, discriminating music lovers 
—acclaim the Weaver Grand Piano as one of 
the really artistic instruments of America. 
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of musical instruments. 


creditable performer. 


not wish to purchase it. 


Cart Fiscuer, Inc, 
Cooper Square, New York. 


me your Reed Instrument Catalog, 


T am interested in 


Name 


Sold on Easy Payments 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
Cooper Square, New York 


The Saxophone 


Among the music lovers of America, 
the Saxophone is and undoubtedly 
will continue to be the most popular 


One of the things that has contributed 
to the popularity of the Saxophone, is 
that it requires a comparatively small 
amount of time and effort to become a 


There are no better Saxophones made than the 
Buffet (Paris) and the Carl Fischer (American). 
Why not have us send youone for a week’s trial? 
You can send it back, at our expense, if you do 


Without obligation on my part, please send 
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N THIS vast country of ours organ music 
had to have its beginnings the same 
as in the other arts. The pioneers in the 

early days of America’s musical history 
did not ride to church Sunday mornings in 
a limousine nor did they have even a flivver 
to bring them home. For years people 
were adverse to the organ in the churches 
and extreme prejudices had to be over- 
come. As an instance of this, in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and 
Twelfth Street, built in 1845, where I pre- 
side, a tuning fork was all that was used 
until less than forty years ago. Finally, 
when the “new church organ” was built, 
it created such a commotion amongst many 
members of the congregation that it re- 
quired several years of time before it sub- 
sided, and this on Fifth Avenue in the 
City of New York! 

You have all hummed the tune, “Johnny 
Morgan played the organ and his father 
played the drum.” How many of you know 
that the organist referred to was the 
famous John P. Morgan who so ably 
played at Old Trinity Church which keeps 
sentinel over Wall Street and the kings_ 
of finance. This man did splendid con- 
structive work in the old days, as did an- 
other Morgan of a different family who 
came from Great Britain during the same 
period. I refer to George Washbourne 
Morgan, father of Maud Morgan, the dis- 
tinguished harpist, who last fall celebrated 
her Golden Jubilee in Carnegie Hall. On 
reaching New York, Mr. Morgan was 
prepared to play programs of merit and of 


educational value, but the people would - 


have none of it until finally he entertained 
them with variations on “By the sad sea 
waves.’ This instantly stamped his popu- 
larity, which continued for many years and 
enabled him to play whatever he chose. 
He was one of the first to make known 
the works of Bach in America, of which 
he was a recognized exponent, and toured 
the country for years in addition to pre- 


siding at the organ in Dr. Talmadge’s 
Church in Brooklyn. 
Others of the Period 


About this period there were several 
others who must be remembered. Notably 
Dudley Buck, whose anthems were sung 
everywhere, is still regarded as having been 
one of our best organists and leaders; 
Samuel P. Warren, organist of Grace 
Church on Broadway, the teacher of many 
prominent organists, who led the organ 
profession here for more than a quarter 
of a century; Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, 
whose fame began at the Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia, and the success 
of whose European and American tours 
have made him the Dean of American Or- 
ganisis. Mr. Eddy has done a great work, 
and his tours still occupy much of his 
time. 

Then, there were George E. Whiting of 
Boston; John Zundel, of Brooklyn, who 
long directed the musical forces at Henry 
Ward Beecher’s Church; David D. Wood, 

’ of Philadelphia; John K. Paine, of Har- 
vard University; Edward Hodges, Eugene 
Thayer and A. H. Messiter, at Trinity 
Church, New York; and many others who 
should be remembered in the Hall of Fame, 
for their early constructive work. 

When Alexander Guilmant, the great 
French organist played at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, some people exclaimed, 
“Why, when he uses his hands and feet, the 
notes are struck exactly together. We 
have never heard anything like it before,” 
(and mind you, this was thirty years ago!) 
The influence of Guilmant in this country 
can never be fully estimated, for he came 
at the crucial moment and when he was 
most needed. At that time, we were not 
discussing the merits of Fundamentalists 
or Modernists in either the world of music 
or theology. A new school of organists 
was being formed and Guilmant was the 


The Organist’s Etude 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department 


*‘An Organist’s Magazine Complete in Itself” 


Edited by EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


The Rise of Organ Music in America 


By William C. Carl, Mus. Doc. 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 


Mr. Carl has for years been the Organist and Director of Music of the First Presby- 


School. 
man to do the work and he did it well. 
His unaffected manner won the hearts of 
our people on each of his three tours, and 
his marvelous improvisations have not yet 
been surpassed in either Europe or Amer- 
ica. 
World War Effects 

During the World War, Joseph Bonnet 
was brought to this country by a committee 
of Americans headed by Mr. Otto Kahn. 
Bonnet was the idol of Europe, the organ- 
ist of St. Eustache in Paris, and distin- 
guished pupil of Guilmant during his Con- 
servatoire days when he won a notable 
First Prize. His success here was phe- 
nomenal and is still fresh in the minds of 
us all. During the first winter he appeared 
over twenty times in New York City and, 
in addition to his regular programs, played 
a series of Historical Recitals which 
stamped him as one of the greatest organ- 
ists the world has known. Bonnet’s tours 
throughout the country were phenomenally 
successful. His name. spells “bonnet” in 
English. An amusing incident occurred 
one day in a western town where the pros- 
pects of a full house seemed dubious for 
the evening concert, and the enterprising 
manager had to devise something to arouse 
the people. Knowing how much French 
millinery was admired and sought for, 
he announced the latest “Bonnet” from 
Paris had arrived, and all who wished to 
see it should come to the concert, when 
it would be on exhibition. Needless to 
say the house was packed to the doors, 
and the French Bonnet played a brilliant 
Organ Recital for them. 


Method and System 


Both Guilmant and Bonnet showed us 
what method and system could accomplish. 
There was never a detail of the smallest 
importance left unprepared. Guilmant 
would take as much care in folding the 
morning newspaper after reading it, as 
in playing a Bach Fugue. Many young 
men and women grasped these ideas, and 
are now demonstrating them in the splen- 
did work they are doing. The rapid strides 
and phenomenal progress made during the 
past twenty-five years, is past our com- 
prehension. 

There is an incentive to work at the 
present time. First of all, the American 
people have proven that they are fond of 
the organ and its music. This is true 
from the east to the far west and up into 
Alaska, where I had the pleasure of in- 
augurating a new organ and playing for 
the music lovers there. Repeatedly, in the 
remote western villages, I have found audi- 
ences who will-double encore a Bach Fugue 
and show a keen appreciation of the best 
in Music. 

The advantages for hearing and becom- 
ing acquainted with the organ to-day are 
manifold. In addition to the Churches, 
organs are found in our Municipal Build- 
ings, Concert Halls, Theaters, Film 
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Houses, Universities, High Schools, De- 
partment Stores and, as well, in the 
houses of thousands of our citizens. 

From an educational standpoint, nothing 
has helped the advancement of good music 
as the popularizing of the organ in this 
way. An interest in good music has been 
creatéd, and with the advent of the radio, 
millions now have the opportunity of know- 
ing what the organ is capable of doing. 

What can be more far-reaching than 
the Festivals of Organ Music participated 
in by the world’s famous artists, both 
European and American and the frequent 
series of Recitals at the stores of John 
Wanamaker in New York and Philadel- 
phia, under the able direction of Dr. Alex- 
ander Russell. 


A Notable Service 

At the College of the City of New York, 
Professor Samuel A. Baldwin has per- 
formed a noble task for which the citi- 
zens of the community should be ever 
grateful. On the 8th of March he cele- 
brated his one thousandth free Recital on 
the magnificent Skinner Organ in the 
Great Hall of the College, when engrossed 
resolutions from the City government were 
presented to him and he was honored in 
many ways. Professor Baldwin is the 
first to give one thousand free recitals in 
New York City. 

As an innovation an out-of-door organ, 
the first of its kind in America, was built 
for the Spreckels Pavilion at the San 
Diego Exposition in California. It was a 
success from the start; and hundreds of 
free recitals have been given upon it by. 
Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, the distin- 
guished musician, assisted at various times 
by visiting organists. From an artistic 
and educational standpoint, its value can- 
not. be spoken of too highly. 


The Out-of-Doors Organ 

It would mean much for any city to 
possess an out-oi-door organ to be played 
in the summer months by American or- 
ganists; and a Municipal Band conducted 
by Americans. Both, it is hoped, will be 
a reality in the near future. 

In New York City, with its multitude 
of musical offerings during the course of 
the season, the organ as a solo instrument 
is undoubtedly heard more frequently both 
in Recitals and in combination with other 
instruments including the Orchestra, than 
in any other city, either in Europe or 
America to-day. 

The antiquated instruments of a former 
decade are rapidly being replaced by mod- 
ern up-to-date organs. Our builders have 
progressed with the times and have ac- 
complished magnificent results in the work 
they are putting out. The electric motor 
has necessitated that the men who former- 
ly performed the task as organ blowers 
should look for a new occupation. Once 
I asked Guilmant in Paris why his Church 
did not install a motor, uae he Te- 


- 


plied, “what would the blower 
grandfather blew the organ, © 
father blew the organ and now 
waiting to follow him. re 


new job. 
here!” 
To continue regarding Organ 
America, it is most t 
that the Organists who did 1 
work in our country did it well. 
There were many obstacles to é1 
for everyone was more occupied 
quest for gold than for art. Na 
our organists first achieved socked 
churches, where the standards, by 
ent ard: work, have been raised 
hundred. per cent. Where can 
good church music better 
in America at the present time? All h 
to the men who have worked and 
freely of their best to make this pos 
The prejudice against women as c 
is a thing of the past, and we 
them holding positions of distinction 
prominent churches of every den 
and creed, the country over. In 
they have been especially honored. 
off my hat to the women 
America. They deserve the su 
have achieved and so well metited/ 
2 Organ Fraternities 
We must not forget the American 
of Organists, founded over tw 
years ago and the National Ass 
Organists, for the part they have pl 
and are doing in bringing our Orga 
to the front. ‘ 
The demand for organ study 
quite phenomenal. This is not si 
when we consider the thousands 
instruments built in recent years 
search for organists who can p 
There is always room “at the t 
those who study seriously and who 
put their brains back of the music. 
Although an organist is not m : 
day, good old-fashioned eo 
accomplish a great deal. el 
ence and method, in ever 
things that count. 
“All honor to the 
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» Listen carefully to 
for a few minutes. eS 
flow along in a smooth 
does it sound broken 
it is not legato, the 
to that class of organi 
play the soprano and alte 
hand, and the tenor with t 
Now as hymns are 
and not for hands, your Si 
not in the least object to your 
playing some of the 
with the left hand, O 
enable you to give them a | 
and not a string of ser 
Try it. The next 
both soprano and alto 
hand, study the place 
of the left hand, or 
you cannot solve the 
it is not always pe 
done it the majority of 
be sufficient to make a bi 
in your hymn playing a 
extra effort =< M 
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When he comes in 
and the swell. 
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craftsmanship, and 
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An Old Silbermann Organ Dating from the Time of Bach 


ne following description of an organ frame. Inquiry elicits the fact that these 
ng back to the time of Bach (1721), knobs constitute the manual couplers. The 

undoubtedly played on by him, act of coupling is a curious operation. One 
eared in The Diapason for March, inan grasps a knob with each hand and draws 
sunt of “The Organ in Bach’s Day as forward bodily the whole upper keyboard. 
le by Gottfried Silbermann,” by Mr. By pushing the knobs back the keyboards 


ar E. Schminke. are again uncoupled. Interesting, but 
he organ is in the little village of Rotha, rather inconvenient. 
he immediate vicinity of Leipzig, in the “We look more closely. The lowest C 


uresque Church of St. George, built sharp is missing, a peculiarity of all 
ore A. D. 1100, in Romanesque and ; : 
ly Gothic style. It is said that Mendels- 
n used to walk there to practice and 


Sibermann organs, for which I was unable 
to get an explanation. The pedal keys are 
spaced very widely, and to one accustomed 
ipose at the organ. _ to a concave radiating board this is be- 
Our party ascends to the organ loft in wildering. Not only do the intervals feel 
rear gallery (the usual position of the different, but one’s sense of location is also 
an in all German churches), mounting hefuddled by having to stretch the right 
old stone staircase in the tower, which foot its nimost to aeey the high D and 
lls of age and dungeons—the windows finding in the center C where Beeewauitd 
only recently been discovered and ordinarily expect E, Of course the board 
ned up. A thrill of anticipation and now jg, flat. with sharps and flats all the same 


pst —the organ. Our first impression We length; and unless one is especially care- ESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO 
from the case, an ornate affair in white ful there will be much stubbing of toes on 
| gold resplendent in all the characteris- those in the center of the keyboard. pt Bey 3 4 Upright Best for Everyone 


curlecues of rich rococo. This was a 
For re finished player, the teacher, the pupil—for everyone 


b “There is no swellbox and consequently 
ck to American eyes accustomed to the 
who loves tonal beauty, there is no instrument so delight- 


no swell pedal on which the right foot can 
take its ease during those affecting even 


miity’ of Flemish or burned oak cases. 
the days of yore, churches spent many 


: . «songs on the oboe or vox humana. Organ- ff: @ fully pleasing, so entirely satisfactory as the artistic Jesse 
Fels: uber ies tasteful Gecoration’ Mists with a weak sense of equilibrium, : French & Sons Cabinet Grand. 
Bs of the organ case, employing artists requiring a brace, will find a shelf-like 
ian Hey Ae Sante ae projection directly above the pedal keys. Those of you who are seeking the utmost in piano value 
Py .. ieee z 8g blew, Lhe stop knobs have handles somewhat like should know this instrument. You should acquaint your- 
eynen Ss ana ae ae sea «Wan old-fashioned door bell, and they do | self with its superiorities. There’s a Jesse French & Sons 
ce oe pee C ae oie oP s quite have some pull, about three or four inches, dealer near you. If not send at once for our free Illustrated 
eo Coney Asland b if [ remember correctly. The name of each Catalog and we will sell you direct from the factory upon 
The interior of St. George’s had been stop is posted on the jamb directly above easy terms, if desired. 


ently redecorated in tastefully brilliant a a8 5 te WS 
the corresponding knob in large script. Wires. Vicltiwmmncmian ceeaaldiniane 


meseue style, and, with its simple but The following is the specification: 
utifully carved benches and altar, Jesse French & Sons Piano Company 
ished a rich setting for the instrument. Manual I J and 2th Seas. New! Castle Indiana 

Pipes in the front are unpainted (the y E 


al thing in Germany) and_ highly i ee : ee (Bidvason) ** Jesse French, a name well known since 1875” 
hed. Those in the middle field are miss- 3 ee an ft j ri gers 
a sacrifice to the moloch, “War.” We Zh S iteflote 4 * 
ite about this and the mild-mannered 5 aes 2 tt 5 
lirektor and organist emeritus flushes 6. Gece 3 ks 
Beeeend, Tefetring to the govern- 7. Cabal Zz ranks largest pipe 1 ft 
. . . . By 5 & Id NO, LATS tS) . 
Bical wo carried off the pine J, Gumah> satks or | AUSTIN ORGANS | EASTER MUSIC 
eee cals, those villains, 9 eet 3 Pinks largest pipe 1% ft 
7 . wy . ’ 3 Be anks, larg 2 e 
is fost ne coe 10. Bordun, 16 ft. HE standing of Austin in the one f or Church Choirs 
ly av yar ; great city of Philadelphia, is indica- . 
n of his joys and sorrows, his 72 ottave wood, remainder metal ted by Austin organs in St. Mark's, St. Easter Choir Cantatas (New 1926) 
Manual II Fee aa aa The King Eternal—W ilson—difficult—75c 
; . of the Saviour, Arch Street Presbyterian, Hosanna!—WNolie—easy—75e 
the oe panite doors aoe 11. Gedeckt, 8t ft Cathedral SS, Peter and Paul, Girard eee each of a Fone will be sent on 10 days’ 
es which prevent desecration 12 piercer 8 ft rece Sata New ee ‘ approval upon request if “The Etude” is mentioned. 
he impious, the bad boys : D 7 are very large, comprehensive instru- 
ae a aes = } : ae 13. Rohrflote, 4 ft. ments; models of modern construction and Easter Anthems 
Q — eee 14. Principal (Dia ason), 4 ft. beautiful churchly tone. We publish over three hundred Easter anthems in 
railing around the console.) An . Be P separate octavo form. A copy of the ten most pop- 


: vay 15. Octave, 2 ft. 1 f these three hundred willb 10d 
sight greets our eye: Two 17 tt AUSTIN ORGAN CO, | eee ie a eee 
Wife Quinte, 1% ft. 165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. Easter Solos and Duets 


e of that used at present, the 
/ a Rae, : 18. Tertia, 1 3- Ask us for a fre y of “The Church Soloist? for 
rily white being of ebony and 19. Sifflet. 1 ae ft. Repoiry 1, 1926, a book of sacted poems with the- 


black i f i eel ; tics of musical settings. Easter, Mothers’ Day, 
or ot tnaw ce 20. Mixtur, 3) ranks. ee Chidsens Day included with new solos and 
Be iconic.” and since there She aes ; sey Dr. WILLI AM C. C ARL Lorenz Publishing Company 
¢ in German churches since the . Principal (Diapason), t., wood. peepee 2s y= RE See ee Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 

keyboard, we learn, is desig- 23. Trompete, 8 ft. ) Instructor 

twerk” (great) and the upper ) of Many Prominent Organists 


New York (70 E. 45th St.) 


; duets for general occasions. Mention “The Etude.” 
keep your fingers warmer in Pedal 
22. Posaune, 16 ft. 
iets 2 good one. Chicago (218 S. Wabash Ay.) 


(corresponding to our choir). Mechanical 
de of the upper keyboard there is Manual I. to Pedal. Director a - - 
brass knob set in the wooden Manual II. to Manual I, of the Guilmant Organ School Evangelistic Piano Playing 
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Very often the playing of hymns as they are 
written is not easy nor effective upon the piano. 
The effect of the singing of the four parts is usually 
the main thought in the mind of the composer, 
not the question of how many notes the right and 
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3 Pie YEARS of develop- 
ment has won universal ac- 


% : 2 a ' knowledgment of “ORGOBLO” left hand shall play, or whether the performance 
y the pitch of organ pipes The reverse of the stopped pipe is found superiority Rent imiprove- is, or is not, physically easy. 
ed by their len th, lon i i f the harmonic series. These ments heye zaadtey th This book gives numerous illustrations showing 
¥ 8 8 a pepees - c : ee e SUPER “ORGOBLO” how te adapt real piano accompaniments to hymn- 
low notes and short pipes pipes are pierced with a small hole about Sturdy—E fficient—Quiet tunes. This is an interesting subject toall pianists 
h tones. But it is interesting half way up. This causes the column of Most of the largest and flnest and this book will help those who should become 


series aa Joon are blown by more proficient in playing religious songs in which 

The ORGOBLO has won the the piano accompaniment is lacking. 
highest award in every exposi- 
tion entered. 


Special “ORGOBLO JUNIOR” THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


stopped pipe produces atone air to vibrate in two sections instead of 
than an open pipe of the vibrating the entire length of the pipe. 
e explanation for this The result is a note an octave higher than 


that, on reaching the top would,be produced by a pipe of the same roe sce, enw Sulden tea Ads Music Publish d Dealers. Est. 1883 
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Summer Session 


Beginning June 21st 


Length of course arranged to suit individual convenience 


Master Classes 
Study 


Master Classes in Piano, Voice 

and Violin, conducted by re- 
~atan amazingly low 
cost, averaging $150 


nowned artist teachers, at so 
low a cost as to be within reach 
orlessforafullcourse 
of study under 


of all. 
master teachers 


FEBRUARY 1926 


Classes in Teaching Repertoire, 
Music Pedagogy (Normal), 
Public School Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Composition, 
History and Appreciation of 
Music; Accompanying, Ensem- 
ble Playing, Sight Singing, Orchestra Conducting, Choral Con- 
ducting, Dramatic Art, Dancing and Languages; a special course 
in Community Music, and another in Motion Picture Organ. 

Teachers’ Certificates may be earned by completion of pre- 
scribed Courses. 

Private instruction available from the entire Faculty of more 
than one hundred instructors, in any subject desired. 

Dormitory accommodations provided at moderate rates. 


Vacation 


All the good times of 
areal vacation along 
with the advantages 
of summer study 


Eight Vacation 
Excursions 


All the good times of a real va- 
cation can be enjoyed in a 
series of eight vacation excur- 
sions, conducted by the School. 
The schedule includes: 1. An 
automobile trip through the 
Chicago Parks, concluding with 
a visit to the studios of the 
famous sculptor, Lorado Taft. 
2. A visit to the Art Institute. 3. Capitol Theater Party. 4. A 
visit to the Field Museum. 5. A boat ride on Lake Michigan. 
6. A visit to Newberry Library and the Chicago Historical 
Society. 7. A visit to the Chicago Tribune, to see the printing 
plant, the great Radio Station WGN, and the Observatory 
Tower. 8. A journey in chartered car to Ravinia Park. Picnic 
supper in the Park. Opera in the evening with Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera Company artists. 

Free recitals will be given every week by artist teachers of 
the School. 


Teaching Positions 


So 

ortunit The Sherwood Music School 
U now has Thirty Neighborhood 
Branches in Chicago.. These 
Branches give rise to positions 
for advanced students and 
teachers who wish to teach and 
at the same time continue their 
study under our artist teachers. There are also excellent posi- 
tions available for our students, when qualified, in the thousand 
and more Branches of the School, located throughout the coun- 
try. Additional teachers for the 1926-27 teaching season in the Chi- 
cago Neighborhood Branches will be engaged from those in attendance 
at the Summer Session. The number of openings is so large that any 
talented, ambitious student or teacher, with reasonable preparation, 

may be sure of an opportunity in our organization. 


~for professional 
advancement 


Address inquiry for Catalog and Teaching Position Application Blank to 
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Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood 
FINE ARTS BUILDING—410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR = 
A School of Individual Instruction A School of Public Perf 
Four Pupils’ Recitals a week give you opportunity for Public Performance 


of your progress—Daily Supervision shows you h 
to work. Two complete Pupils’ Symphony 

tras offer exceptional privilege of orchestra 

and accompaniment. 


All branches taught from elementary to the 
highest artistic standard. - Pedagogy and Normal 
Training Courses for Teachers. Degrees conferred. 
Daily reports keep the Director personally informed 

Courses for Public School Music Supervisors } 
Approved and Accredited Three-Year Courses in Public School Music Supervision. Standard State 
cates issued upon completion of Course, without further examination. Four-year course leads to B.M.in 0 
School Music. 
Dormitories for Women 
(The Only Consertatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) 

In addition to delightful, homelike surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the 
musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any other school of music, includ 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 

Six Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director °-3:,Dormiteriss and Stud 


Summer Term 
Six weeks from June 21 
Daily theory and nor- 
mal classes for music 
8 g Q teachers. 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Inc. 
131-133 Bellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ae a 
Public School Music 


A SUMMER session | 
course leading to a | 
special Public School 
MusicTeacher’s Certificate. 


See general Summer Session 
announcement elsewhere in 
this issue, and write for Catalog. 


Sherwood (Dusie School 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwoos 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


Philadelphia Musical Academy 


and Branches 


Highest standards of musical instruction. Faculty in- 
cludes Professor Leopold Auer, Guest Teacher; Lee Orn- 
stein, Composer’ Pianist, and other distinguished musi- 
cians. 56ti Registration Sept. 2nd-tth. Classes 
begin Sept. Sth. 


Z Catalog. Charlton Lewis Murphy, 
Managing Director, 1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
410 So. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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America’s Wonderful Music Study 

Opportunities are Told in the School 
and College Announcements on 

Pages 144, 146, 150 and 152 25 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY oi Mu 


52nd Year TERY 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. a 


Finest Conservatory in the West 


Offers courses in Piano, Volee, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music 
and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. Work based on best modern and 
educstional principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals throughout the year. 
Brauch studios. Excellent boarding accommodstions. Teachers” certificates, diplomas 
and decrees conferred. Many free advantages, We own our own building, located in 
the center of most cultural environment. 


Students May Enter Now. For detailed information address - 
JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. i patory 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY “ONseRvaT I 


BALTIMORE, 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


One of the oldest 


fouisville 
CONSERVATORY 


or MUSIc 


Individual and class instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Harp, Voice, Violin, 
Dramatic Art, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and all Theoretical Subjects. * 
Many student and faculty recitals 
and three large student orchestras 
in connection with work. Public 
School Music Course leading to 
Supervisor's certificate. Practice 
teaching in Public Schools. Gradu- 
ates accepted by State Boards of 
Education. Individual attention 
to needs of each student. 
Address: 

Jno. L. Gruber, Manager 
252 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


intensive Summ 
Session course, 
bodying the funda 


tals essential to pre 
foraposition seenia al 
Fitzpatrick, one of Chicag¢ 
highest paid and most pop’ 
theater organists. _ 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 
THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere. 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. FP. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sh 
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Organ and Choir Questions Answered 


By Henry S. Fry 


President of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the A. G. O. 


ESTION. In the Widor-Schwei- 
edition of the Bach Passacaglia 
recommend using at the beginning, 
gle 8’ string stop in the pedal. 
d you consider it too un-orthodox 
e, in a large hall, a string celeste 
for this? It seems to me to make 
round bass more prominenit. 
—Crochet. 
SWER. The Bach Passacaglia was 
ally written for a two-manual Clavi- 
lo with pedals, on which the only 
ist possible was that represented by 
vo manuals—one loud and one soft. 
the composition was not originally 
n for the organ, we need only be 
d in the registration for the organ 
> resources available in the particular 
ment on which it is being played, and 
» extent of producing effects only in 
1 with the general character of the 
ysition—which by its nature forbids 
ing of a tawdry or bizarre character. 
ey Grace in The Organ Works of 
speaking on the matter of registra- 
‘or the Passacaglia, says, “There are 
dred workable methods.” 
: mission of music is to bring a mes- 
yf beauty, and if the use of the string 
2, in the hall you have in mind, pro- 
a beautiful effect, and is consistent 
the working-out plan of the whole 
sition, I can see no objection to its 
yhether it be considered orthodox or 
thodox. I would personally prefer 
ifully voiced Gamba Celeste, with 
tional warmth of color, to the single 
tone. The directions in the Widor- 
xitzer edition do not, however, in- 
is registration of a single 8’ string 
the first eight measures, or giving 
theme or ground bass—that reg- 
t being called for until the 
pearance of the ground bass (in 
with accompanying manual 
bly not every organist agrees 
n of an 8’ stop as the regis- 
pedal part at this point; 
esting to note that Leopold 
onductor of the Philadelphia 
his excellent orchestration of 
, employs ‘cellos and basses 


g a 16’ stop in addition to 
In Conductor Stokowski’s 
in the 5th variation (wood 

eme (varied) appears for the 

‘with orchestration suggesting 

he 16’ pitch. 


read your answers in “The 


‘uestions. Lnclosed you will find 
Of Our choir scals and organ con- 
Mt will sce we have no room between 
ag bench for singers to stand. 
the best place for a quartette to 
such conditions’ They must 
er vight or left of organist or 
0 at one side, tenor and soprano 
side. (2) How are Echo Organ 
used? Arve they coupled to desired 
s the Hecho Organ uscd? Is tt 
effects with pp combination or 
( including “f” or full organ? 
me the meaning of RKS on 
roe in swell organ. (4) Are 
tf all in accompanying the voice? 
e titles of organ, also choir 
| twenty voices) suitable for a 
ec. (6) I would appreciate a 
gan compositions for opening 


acing of the quartette depends 
qualifications of your chorus 
do not require the assistance 
of the quartette as leaders the 
all be placed in one location— 

or left of the console. We 
e this, however, on general 
would seem better to have the 
Ss where they would be 
‘voices of their respective 
appear to the editor, from 
t, thet unless the quar- 
d with their respective 
night occupy the seat di- 
extended console—except 


age—which would be the equiv- 


reat intcrest and bencfit, I write . 


when they are singing entirely “quartette” 
numbers, when they might be located at the 
right or left of the console. While it is not 
desirable to have the singers move about dur- 
ing the service, your diagram would indicate 
this might be done quietly when quartette 
numbers are to be sung. 

(2) The effectiveness of the Hecho Organ 
depends somewhat on whether it is really an 
“Echo” organ, or, as it is in many cases, 
simply an Antiphonal organ, which may haye 
the effect of an Echo organ to those at the 
o>posite end of the auditorium, but not to 
those near the location of that part of the 
instrument. In some instances a better echo 
effect may be obtained by using very soft 
stops in one of the main organ departments. 
In an Echo organ placed as you indicate it 
may be used for Antiphonal effeets, and for 
Echo effects, if it is effective as an Echo organ. 
As a rule it will probably be better to use the 
Echo organ alone—although there is no ob- 
jection to using main organ stops with it if 
the effect is good, as it might be in some 
instances—either using a soft stop in the 
main organ as an accompaniment to a solo 
played on the Echo organ—or to slightly 
augment the Echo organ giving the effect 
of the passage coming from two different 
sections of the auditorium. With such use 
much care must be taken in “balancing” the 
tones, as the effect in the auditorium is likely 
to be different from that at the key-desk. Wx- 
periment might be made by having another 
organist play on the combinations you suggest 
while you listen in different loeations in the 
auditorium. An Echo organ such as you de- 
scribe would not be of much use in forte 
passages or full organ. 

(3) “RKS” on Dolce Cornet in Swell Or- 
gan is an abbreviation for Ranks, and. indi- 
cates the number of pipes to each note in the 
stop—thus, III ranks means there should be 
three pipes to each note in the Dolce Cornet, 
or any other stop of the mixture family—IV 
ranks, four pipes to each note, and so on. 

(4) Chimes are usually played with single 
notes and without other stops except those 
used on another manual for the accompani- 
ment. Chimes may be used in accompanying 
the voice, if the passage is in single notes, 
is appropriate, and the effect good. Chimes, 
however, should be used sparingly under all 
circumstances. 

(5) While the editor does not recall any 
organ numbers that are particularly adapted 
for Dedication Services, any numbers of a 
Festival character might be used. The fol- 
lowing are appropriate for such service: 
How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings Fair 

(a long and elaborate composition) ..Spohr 
How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings, 


TTI OTRRDOSES | 6 oke-s' civ oo aiale Moree vie Iladley 
How Lovely is Thy Dwelling Place..,.Brahms 
Dedication ANG <0... ce ees ws ok es Buck 


Bucept the Lord Build the House....Gilehrist 


(6) Any of the numerous organ numbers 
of a quiet, meditative character are suitable 
for opening preludes—an@ more brilliant ones 
for festival oecasions. Some organ numbers, 
with use for Harp, Chimes or Bcho organ are: 


Largo (Harp) (arranged by Whitney) - Handel 


AL DOAN OFVUIIRGNCLIAT DP) isi0,6 sere oan 5 eres alane Yon 
By the Brook (Warp) 

Arranged by Federlein........... Boisdeffre 
MAGICRIZORDTOCEINDD) CDOS we oe as eee Meale 
Gesu Bambino (Chimes)... 6.00000 ans Yon 


Sunset amd Evening Bells (Chimes) 
Federlein 
Bvening Bells and Cradle Song 


AE DIMES DEIN tka ky ace eases a MacFarlane 
BOCHtGes (GMIMES is eis a ciate a 8 Bowes Vrysinger 
Pr Moonlight (Chimes)... see ee Kinder 
Been EACRUOM CO ISE5V UL! )) a: ol us atien%s crs voce) eos cetiet @ allay Yon 
Contrasts (Echo Organ)............- Browne 


Russian Boatmen’s Song on the River 
Volga (arp and Echo Organ). Ar- 
ranged by Clarence Hddy 
Reve Angelique (Tarp, Chimes and 
Echo Organ) Arranged by EH. H. Lemare. 
Rubinstein 


In the use of the Harp stop it is frequently 
advisable to add other stops, such as an 8’ 
flute—depending on the Harp to supply the 
percussion effect. Where a melody is being 
played on the same manual it is advisable to 
add some soft solo stops, such as Strings and 
Vox Humana—by coupler if necessary—to 
make the solo effective. 


Q. My only instrument is a small reed or- 
gan, and my abilities range about grade 4. 
Oan you suggest suitable music for study with 
a view to progress, and also playing for the 
pleasure of others ?—‘Bboe.” 


A. You may find material for your purpose 
in the following books for Reed Organ: 


New Themes of Modern Gems......6.255 Berg 
EAM STIOT BE. 5% ctsibie ln Hew bole a Raed Weston 
Bons for ThE ORGAN <i. ccc scwla cas ciae Jackson 


The Organist’s Repertoire, 

Volumes 1 and 2. 
43 Offertorics for Pipe or Reed Organ. .Lorenz 
The Organist at Home.........04 Schnecker 
Reed Organ Selections for Church Use. 
Classic and Modern Gems for the Reed Organ. 


“My compositions in music are the 
product of my mind and spring from my 
sorrow; only those that were born of 
grief give the greatest delight to the 
outside world.”—Schubert, 
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Small Grand. 


you are promptly supplied. 


space requirements 


514-572 WEST 23rd STREET 


Manually Played Small Grands, Period’ Models, Premiera Reproducing Grands 
and Reproducing Grands (Welte—Mignon Licensee) 


Gree Lat 2 @ | De Set ee 


LS 


Premier Aristocrat Model 
5 feet, 3 inches long, Price, $725. f.0.b. New York | 
Bee the artistic qualities sought by the real musician and 


artist—yet purchasable at so reasonable a price, that a consider- 
able saving is effected compared with any other make of quality 


This is because it is the product of the largest and most critical 
Grand Piano makers—the institution that made the Small Grand Piano 
the instrument of universal appeal and dominant from coast to coast. 


Before selecting any piano, see and hear the Premier—sold by leading 
Dealers. If you cannot obtain locally, please advise—we shall see that 


Send for ‘‘The Magic of Music’’ and paper pattern, showing floor 


PREMIER GRAND PIANO CORPORATION 


America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively 
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NEW YORK 


[PEO NOP os 


“Brazelton’s Practical 


Elementary Method”—for Piano 


“Brazelton’s Practical Elementary Method” is practical—wasting no time 
on unnecessary drudgery but giving much in little, as, for instance, teaching the 
‘Thus the pupil soon arrives at the point where 
Price, $1.25 net. 

“The student who masters Mr. Brazelron’s valuable addition 
to pedagogic literature thoroughly, will be well and correctly 


started on the road to pianistic exce!lence, and teachers will 
find ita creat help at the most critical stage of music study.’’ 


bass clef in the very beginning. 
he is playing interesting ‘‘pieces.”” 


Brazelton’s Practical Method, Book II 


**‘Melodic Analysis of Studies and Pieces in Minor Keys’’ 


Sclves the problem of presenting the five forms of Minor Scales. 
delightful compositions, showing the Composer’s application of the Scales, 
stimulate the imagination and create enthusiasm. 

The work enables the student to analyze and account for every tone in all 
Price, $1.00 net. 

May We Send Them To You—‘‘On Approval?”’ 
PUBLISHERS—DEALERS 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
(The Home of Hinged Music) 


compositions written in Minor Keys 


67 E. VAN BUREN ST. 


EMIL LIEBLING 


Twelve 


CHICAGO 


Everything in Easter Music . 


Prompt Attention to any Inquiry or Order 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R 
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“Barn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men 

or women. Noselling or canvassing. We tench you 
gunrantee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FITFREE. Limited offer. Write to-day, ARTCRAFT 
STUDLOS, Dept. D-3, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 


My 


INC 
11, J 

‘AND, 

VAY 717 


ITEMIZED PRICE List 
Write tous about anything in this Line 
Muric Supplement of thir Magazine is Printed by Us, 4 


Fifth St.and Columbia Ave., PHILADELPHA, PA. 
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SUMMER 
MASTER 
SCHOOL 


June 28 to August 7 (Six Weeks) 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


EDWARD COLLINS 


RENOWNED_ AMERICAN PIANIST 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


DISTINGUISHED SINGER AND TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA'S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


LEON SAMETINI 


RENOWNED VIOLINIST 


ARNOLD VOLPE 


*ILLUSTRIOUS THEORIST AND VIOLINIST 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


CLARENCE EDDY 


DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 
AND REGULAR FACULTY OF MORE THAN 100 ARTIST TEACHERS 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


| Prof. Auer. Mr, Raab, Mr. Collins, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, Mme. Hinkle, 

| Mr. Sametini and Mr. Eddy have each consented to award Free Scholarships tothe students who, after an 

| open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholarship 
application blank on request. 


| 


_TEACHER’S CERTIFICATESand DEGREES 


Teacher’s Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education 
| Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals 
who have the required knowledge and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


| 
| Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. Piano furnished with 
each room’ Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 


| COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 13 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 


COLLEGE) 


60 EAST VAN BUREN ST. (Sbicase Musca 


College Building 


Chicago, II. 


| A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
| Artistic Standards. Established 1867 CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


aa 
THE RT 


BUSH 
CONSERVATORY 


. EDGAR A. BRAZELTO 
Eo FreeenPes Chicago Vice-Presidené 


SUMMER SCHOOL - 
June 30 to August 3 


Six Weeks (School Music) 
June 30 to August 3 


BRILLIANT ARTIST TEACHERS 


on Faculty 


Ten Weeks (Special Course: 
May 26 to August 3 


Private Instruction and Normal Courses 
in all branches of 


Masic 


Public School Music, Class Piano Methods 
Dramatic Art, Stage Craft, Expression, 
Dancing, Modern Languages 


Credits Granted Toward Certificate, Diploma and Degree 


Student Dormitories 


Homelike, pleasant environment, with rooms and meals. Practice 
pianosin every room. Open to non-resident women and men studen 


Write today for Sammer Catalog, stating course 
of study in which you are interested. Address 


T. E. Schwenker, Secretary, 839 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 1 
MAKE YOUR DORMITORY RESERVATIONS NOW 


==Hight Songs== 


: from 
= Green Timber 


Lyrics by CHARLES O. ROOS 
Music by THURLOW LIEURANCE 


The Enchanting Wonders of 
the Great American Outdoors 
Inspired These Beautiful Songs 


TORUUOE 


ALAA 


= 


HIS cycle of “Green Timber” songs stands as one of oe most origin a 
in American song writings. 


These songs put a touch of the unusual to a program and give the singere an 
excellent opportunity to display artistry in voice and interpretation. 


The secret of the appeal of these songs is in the manner in which they con- 
jure up the heart throb of the greatoutdoors. The “Green Timber” count ry 
or the ‘‘Magic Valley” of the St. Croix River is one of nature’s beauty spots 
where the vast stretches of whispering trees, majestic and hazy hills, and an 
enchanting stream move the most prosaic. The post and musician have 
blended inspirations in these “Green Timber Songs,” giving the heart beat 
of this Enchanted Valley. qi 


Price $1.50 


A very interesting 4 : ; ‘ 
two page preface Wild Bird. High Voice with 


Published Separately in the Following Keys 
The Se Mallards Fly, 4 


PPL PUP SPCC SPOONS Popo popoypoye 


is given in the Flute’ ObGL- aituc canciones 50] MUCH wv eee e ene n eee oe 
cycle. Wild Bird, Low Voices ...-0.. 35 The ‘Whistiing Mallards tye 
Where Cedars Rise, High Voice Ww rae “fhe Sudo SU aeereon ings N 

’ 


with Flute Obbl. -......... 60 Medium: 
Where Cedars Rise, Medium.. .50 lee the Sad Waters Flow, | 
Where Cedars Rise, Low ..... “50 | Low. aaa eens 
The Year of Dry Leaves, High .60| Sad ce of Falling Leaf, High  .5t 
The Year of Dry Leaves, Low .60-| Sad Moon of Falling Leaf, Low 5! 


The Deserted Lodge, High ... .50| Antowine, Medium .......... 
The Deserted Lodge, Low.... .501 Antowine, Low ......-+00-++ ; 
THEO. PRESSER CO. 
Publishers 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. 


ETUDE 


y PIANISTS 


ENFANTINES 
Ten pieces for children 
ace Ernest Biocu 


Mvllaby . 5... 4.5.09 25 Joyous Spee 25 
With Mother. ....25 Blvcaseeest. 3 
Joyous M arch... 30 Melody . 

Pastorale ...... 30 Rainy Day. BF 
Weasing ....1..+5 30 TDPEA MG Riris olsen « 


SUMMER TIME : 
MEMORIES 
Six medium grade pieces for young 
piano players 
by Crecit BuRLEIGH 


Bird’s Lullaby... 25 In Daisy Fields... 25 
Little Waltz pee Fairies ........-. 25 
Marching Song.. 25 Peasant Dance .. 25 


CHILDHOOD FANCIES 
Six easy pieces for young 
piano players 
| by Cecit BuRLEIGH 
: Over Hill and 


Gently Swinging. 25 

Dale 35 Polka. SerR2o 
At the Spinning Sleigh Bells..... 25 
Wheel; f2.').5/... 35 Lullaby 2... 25 


AL FRESCO 
Four tone pictures in the 3rd grade 
by Sicgmunp HErzo0G 


Tally-Ho- Ride... 40 
lawn Party..... 40 


uiet Hour..... 30 
utterfly Hunt.. 30 


Ask your dealer for the new thematic catalog— 
“THE BEGINNERS REPERTOIRE” 

75 Helpful Teaching Pieces for the Piano. 
Cooper SQUARE 


7 FISCHER, INC. NEW YORK 


OSTON: 380-382 Boyiston Srreer 
ie PAGO: 430-432 Sourn Wazasu AvENUE 
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es Fg aay Hele 


EYELASH and 
INSTANTLY, var, them a i 
ear wot at. ar! appetite 


solid 
mits %o at your dealer’s or 


ostpaid. 
maveercine co. dS 


faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 
Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 
| 27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Coughs and 
_ Throat Troubles 
Promptly Relieved 
nothing injurious. 

yw & Son, Boston, Mass. 


or without music. Short Course 

r mail. No teucher required. Self- 
vanced Pianists. Learn 269 styles of 
ts, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime, 
tk Hndings, Clever Breaks, Spnce 
Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
8, including Ear Playing. 133 pages 
ds. A postal brings our FREE 


W. Adams St,, Los Angeles, Cal 


MUSIC Co. 
New York City 


Letters From 


“The Assignment Will Be—’’ 
To tHe Erupe: 

Do you not think that a pupil can get 
either too much or too little of an assign- 
ment? If the beginner gets too much to 
practice, he is liable to get discouraged at 
the beginning of the week and then—no 
practice the whole week, on that new part 
which you did want.Johnny or Susie to be 
able to play extra well. 

If you give the young pupil too little 
as a definite assignment then—“‘Aw, my 
teacher, she don’t give me enough. I ain’t 
gonna practice that ’cause I could play 
that little bit right off.” And the teacher 
knows how the result sounds. 

I usually tell my pupils, “Now Susie, 
I don’t think you can do more than this 
section, but if you could do more (pause) 
it will be splendid.” (That pause, , with 
a smile, works wonders sometimes.) And 
Johnny or Sue comes next week with the 
whole page and even a little bit of the 


next, learned. 
It's human nature, especially human 
childish nature, to do what is suggested 


as “you will not or can not do.” 
Dw De rrtrE. 


Memorizing By Transposition 
To THE Erunr: 

I have much sympathy for those who 
find it an arduous task to memorize their 
music and will offer these suggestions, be- 
lieving if they are faithfully carried out 
the results will be quite satisfactory. 

No matter how well advanced you may 
be, look up several pieces in grade one, 


Y 


Etude Friends 


of different styles, and thoroughly memo- 
rize them, and also transpose them into 
a few keys, at least. After grade one 
goes easily, then proceed in the same man- 
ner with grade two, then on through the 
other grades as far as you are capable of 
playing with notes. The transposing will 
not come easy above grade two, and that 
might be wate though some of that 
kind of work all along the line would do 
no harm. <A half hour a day is none too 
much time to spend at the memorizing 
and transposing. 

Some musicians do not grasp the ideas 
of intervals and chords as quickly as 
others, much the same as remembering 
Bible verses or poems. Transposition be- 
comes quite interesting after one gets “the 
hang” of it; and it is restful to the nerves 
following the monotonous practice hours. 

Miss Mitts. 


The Hand Staff 


To Tuu Erupy: 

In many years of teaching the piano I ac- 
cidentally came upon a method for very young 
children who have no knowledge of the A, B, 
C’s and the lines and spaces. 


I name the fingers E, G, B, D and F—the 
hand having the five lines and four spaces 
just like the staff. 

Naming the thumb (or first finger) E, the 
second finger G, the third finger B, the fourth 
finger D, and the fifth finger F, the spaces 
Paes fhe fingers were then named in order, 
I, , wa 

This ‘seems to make it very clear to little 
tots, and it is scarcely any trouble, the ma- 


terials being all right “at hand.” 
I am glad to pass this on, hoping it may 
assist other teachers of children. 
Very cordially, 
Mrs. I. C. FRENDBERG. 


Books on Music Reviewed 


Singing Made Easy. By, Watson Lyle. 
Cloth bound; ninety pages; illustrated. 
Published by W. Foulsham & Co., Ltd. 
Price 50 cents. 


The modest volume does not attempt to 
go into anatomical details. What it rather 
undertakes is to furnish a guide to bring 
the vocal mechanism and the brain into a 
logical working arrangement. There are 
many practical suggestions as to how this 
may be done, with means offered to the 
end. Theorizing has been tabooed, while 
usable hints are numerous. A _ singer’s 
handbook that is just a little different. 


Music in Work and Worship. By Ed 
mund S. Lorenz. Cloth bound, three hun- 
dred and eighty-five pages. Published by 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Price $3.00. 


A book which has been written to help 
three classes: Students of theological 
seminaries; ministers in the active pastor- 
ate who feel the gaps left in their pre- 
paration for actual work; |and the musical 
workers in the churches—torganists, choir 
directors atid song leaders. There has been 
no attempt at technical instruction, but 
rather an effort to furnish the mainspring 
of inspiration which will lead workers to 
acquire proficiency. The organ, the organ- 
ist, the choir, the choir leader, Church and 
Sunday School music, all are discussed in 


a lucid and exhaustive manner, with many 


suggestions to which the author’s long ex- 
perience give weight. Workers in Church 
Music will find in the volume much that 
will inspire and help. 


Bach’s Keyboard Suites. By J. A. Ful- 
ler-Maitland. Paper bound; seventy-four 
pages; illustrated. Published by the Ox- 
ford University Press. Price 50 cents. 

The “French” and “English” Suites, the 
separate Suites and the Partitas of the 
great Cantor are discussed in a manner to 


initiate the student or young professional 
into their intricacies and beauties. In fact, 
the seasoned musician will derive no small 
benefit from the lively discussions of group 
and individual numbers, 


Famous Violinists of Today and Yester- 
day. By Henry C. Lahee.. Cioth bound; 
435 pages; illustrated. Published by L. 
C. Page & Company. Price $2.50 per copy. 


In this volume the writer has endeavored 
to give a “bird’s-eye view” of such violin- 
ists as have achieved distinction, from the 
earliest times to the present day, rather 
than to give a detailed biography of “the 
chosen few.” His purpose has been ac- 
complished with a thoroughness character- 
istic of the scholar which he is, and which 
at the same time makes the book a real 
authority for those interested in the annals 
of violinistic achievements. The work is 
particularly interesting in its tidbits of 
reference to those earliest players of the 
instrument, for information about whom 
one is sometimes puzzled to know just 
where to look. 


The History of Orchestration. By Adam 
Carse. 348 pages, numerous illustration, 
bound in cloth. E. P. Dutton & Co. Price 
$5.00. 


An unusually complete and valuable 
work, showing not merely library research 
but also practical experience and a great 
deal of travel to investigate instruments 
and original sources. Two hundred pages 
of the book are consumed before the or- 
chestral instruments of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury are reached; but all of this material 
is most valuable as it gives the historic 
background of all of the means and ma-= 
terials in use in the present-day orchestra. 

The book should not be omitted from the 
collection of anyone who is interested in 
the orchestra or in writing for the orches- 
tra. 


Look Inside the 
Plano for this 
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‘Protect your gums and 
save your teeth 


UST as a ship 
needs the clos- 
est attention 
under the water- 
line, so do the teeth 
under the gum-line, 
If the gums shrink 
from the tooth-base, 
serious dangers result.’ 
The teeth are weak- 
ened. They are loos- 
ened. They are exposed 
to tooth-base decay. The 
gums themselves tender 
up. They form sacs 
which become the door- 
ways of organic disease 
for the whole system. 
They disfigure the 
mouth in proportion as 
they recede. 


Forhan’s prevents this 
gum-decay called Pyor- 
rhea, which attacks 


four out of five peo- 


ple over forty. 


Use Forhan’s every 
tooth-brush time to pre- 
serve gum health and 
tooth wholesomeness. 
Tender gum spots are 
corrected. The gum- 
tissues are hardened 
and vigored to support 
sound, unloosened 
teeth. 


Forhan’s is used as a 
dentifrice, though no 
dentifrice possesses its 
peculiar gum- tissue 
action, 


If gum shrinkage has 
already set in, start 
using Forhan’s and 
consult a dentist im- 
mediately for special 
treatment. 

In 35¢ and 60c 
tubes at all drug- 
gists in the United 
States. 


Formula of 
R.J.Forhan,D.D.S. 


FORHAN CO. 
New York 


Forhan’s, Ltd, 
Montreal ~ 


ThadeMark 


The World’s Highest 
Priced Piano Action! 


HY not have it in your piano? 

Why accept anything less fine 

than the famous Wessell, Nickel 
& Gross piano action? Just realize that 
the piano action controls tone and touch 
and, in a large measure, the durability 
of the instrument. 


Your dealer will show you a piano or 
player equipped with this world standard 
piano action. It will be a worthy in- 
strument, too, for the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross action is not found in pianos of 
doubtful grade. For 52 years it has 
been the choice of leading American 
piano makers. Look for the octagonal 
trade-mark (shown above) which identi- 
fies the Wessell, Nickel & Gross equipped 
instrument. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


When you Buy an 1 Upright, Grand, 

Player or Reproducing Piano~ 

/nsist on the Wessell, Nickel & —===—= 
Gross Piano Action. C 
wi 


WHAT THE VOCAL STUDENT 
SHOULD KNOW 


By Nicholas Douty Price, $1.00 


An introduction to the art of singing, with 
daily exercises for all voices selected from. the 


works of the great masters of singing. This book 
tells in an interesting manner the important prin- 
ciples that will guide the vocal student aright. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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N OUR first article on the Amateur Or- 
chestra we dwelt entirely upon its forma- 
tion, in order that the conductor be ena- 

bled to start with an organization that could 
possibly accomplish some successful results 
if managed intelligently. Still it should 
be borne in mind that after the orchestra 
is brought into existence the work does 
not by any means whatsoever end, but in 
fact just begins in earnest. 

In this article we purpose to treat the 
carrying on of the organization already 
started, as well as also the betterment of 
any such of these orchestras that are, so 
to express it, “limping along” and need help 
to enable them to stand firmly on their 
normal musical feet. 

We stated in our first article on this 
subject that no matter how often or how 
long an amateur orchestra of poor players 
were rehearsed, without outside drilling 
and coaching they would always remain 
as they were on starting. Also that in 
case the players were very incapable they 
should be required to take instruction on 
their instruments; otherwise they should 
not be retained or even in the beginning 
permitted to become members. If after a 
reasonable amount of instruction they can- 
not attain an ability to play, they should 
not be allowed to remain in the organiza- 
tion. 

An Absolute Essential 


It should be needless to state that an 
absolute essential to any success to be ac- 
quired on a musical instrument is intelligent 
home practice. This advice may be super- 
fluous to some; still the fact is that many 
who attempt to play in an amateur or- 
chestra neglect this very important matter. 
In fact, there are some who do not practice 
at all; the only time that they touch their 
instruments being when they come to re- 
hearsal. It is not necessary to say that 
organizations that contain such members 
are as a rule most miserable to listen to 
and never reach any musical standing. 
Such persons as these are a veritable nut 
sance and should not be tolerated, as they 
retard all possibility of progress for the 
orchestra. 

In all organizations of this. kind, where 
we are consulted in the matter, we invari- 
ably counsel a general disbanding and re- 
organizing with a desirable membership of 
those who are willing to work. 


Practice Ideas 


We have already mentioned home prac- 
tice; and it would be well for us to explain 
more fully our ideas on the subject, since 
there is a right way and a wrong way, a 
profitable and an unprofitable one, of which 
the latter is too often in vogue, and which 
accounts for so many poor musicians even 
although they may spend a great deal of 
time in this work. 

To the average musician, professional as 
well as amateur—and especially. so with 
the latter—practicing is not a real enjoy- 
able proceeding; hence the reason so many 
try to shirk all that is not really necessary. 
Still if one is ambitious to succeed and can 
realize its value, it becomes a duty for 
attaining a pleasant ending. It is incum- 
bent upon the professional, because upon it 
depends the ultimate success of his future, 
which to him is a business proposition and 
cannot be neglected. However, in the case 
of the amateur it is not a necessity to prac- 
tice at all, save if he would play his in- 
strument well—pride being the incentive to 
work. 

As for the amount of time to be given 
to practice, we would say that there are 
many amateurs who, when they spend an 
hour a day to practice, seem to regard 
what they are doing as a semi-philanthropic 
deed. As for the sufficiency, one hour a 
day given to practice by the amateur will 
keep him up so that he can get along in 
the orchestra, provided he already knows 
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how to play moderately well and in tune 
on his instrument. This amount of time, 
however, will not suffice if one is studying 
music and has not yet acquired technical 
ability. Two hours would barely be 
enough; and not less than four hours for 
work on the instrument is: prescribed for 
one who would aspire to be a fairly good 
player. In addition to this, several hours 
daily should be devoted to theoretical music 
study. 

However, in cases where but one hour a 
day can be given we are frequently asked 
how to expend it to the best advantage. 
The following is a plan of procedure that 
we recommend as giving the most for the 
above limited time. 

Starting with what we term Attack— 
short quick notes paying particular atten- 
tion to the tone quality which should be 
clear, full and in perfect intonation. To 
be practiced slowly at first, gradually in- 
creasing the tempo. In the beginning, until 
this exercise is acquired in a satisfactory 
manner, at least ten minutes a day should 
be given to it; afterwards, when it is 
mastered, five minutes a day should suffice 
to retain it. 


Sustained Notes 


The practice of Sustained Notes is ab- 
solutely necessary for the player on every 
musical instrument, be it string, wood or 
brass. These notes should-be held as long 
as possible, increasing their duration as the 
bow or wind—depending upon the instru- 
ment—will permit. Invariably the tone 
must be of good quality and in perfect in- 
tonation, both at the beginning and at the 
ending of the note without any variation 
in pitch during its sounding. Sustained 
notes should be practiced in even tone, loud 
and soft, also swelling at the middle and 
also at ends of the note. We have found 


that the practice of sustained notes, played 
as softly and of long duration as possible, 
are most efficient for acquiring a complete 
mastery over one’s instrument. By com- 
bining scales and various exercises with 
sustained notes, attack, and so on, time can 
be economized and much more can be ac- 
complished in the hour. This, however, 
should not be a:tempted until each has 
been mastered singly and can be played 
without any mistakes. A thorough practice 
ot the Scales is pos'tively essential for 
good playing and cannot be dispensed with 
by one who aspires to any musical ability. 
They should be practiced slowly, sustained, 
50th slurred and staccato, as well as dotted 
in all keys. Our modern composers and 
arrangers are disposed as likely as not and 
often with no reason at all, to write in 
the very remote keys; hence the necessity 
of preparation to meet them. Often when 
a piece starts in an easy key, before it is 
ended one may find one’s self confronted 
with a key full of flats and sharps. We 
have met violinists who have demurred at 
three sharps or flats in music put before 
them to play. What they would have done 
with six or seven, as we meet them now, 
we wonder. * 

The Chromatic Scale imparts ease and 
fluency and should always be included in 
the hour’s practice. 

This specified work should take up i 
least forty to forty-five minutes out of 
the hour, even when it Can be played flu- 
ently; the remaining portion should be 
expended on some study for the purpose 
of acquiring a general knowledge of one’s 
instrument. By an hour thus spent—the 
player could keep up sufficiently to make 
a comparatively decent showing and thus 
enable him to play the average difficult 
music met with in the amateur orchestra. 
It is the minimum amount of time that 
would suffice to accomplish anything at all. 


Little 


ONE of the most frequent causes of bad 
tone in violins is when the edge of the 
chin rest presses on the belly. This is 
caused either by the chin rest being such 
a flat model that the edge of the chin rest, 
where it projects over the belly, is not 
high enough to clear it, or where the 
violin, is a very high model, such as the 
Stainer. With these very high modeled 
violins, the average sized chin rest is very 
apt to press against the belly. 

The pressure of the chin rest, when its 
edge actually touches the top of the vio- 
lin, has a very serious effect on the tone. 
It checks and shuts off a considerable por- 
tion of the vibrating surface of the belly 
and gives the viol’n a hollow, tubby, and 
sometimes rattling tone. If the violin is 
to sound clear, resonant and 
every bit of the wood of the belly must 
vibrate freely. When anything is pressing 
tightly against the belly, it is like a singer 
trying to produce a clear, sonorous tone 
while some one is choking him. 

Every violin student 
his chin rest to see that it does not press 


sonorous, . 


should examine | 


Hints 


against the belly. If it seems very close, 
the student can ascertain if it actually 
touches, by passing a thick playing card 
under the edge of the chin rest where it 
projects out over the belly. There should 
be room for the playing card to, slip easily 
between the under edge of the chin rest 
and the belly. 

Violin students often send their violins 
long distances to expert repairers when 
there is trouble of this kind. They know 
that something is wrong with the tone of 
the violin, but cannot exactly, locate the 
cauce. 

Fortunately the trouble is easily rem- 
edied. If a chin rest which is comforta- 
ble for the pupil and high enough to clear 
the belly cannot be procured, a piece of 
cork can be placed between the edge of 
the chin rest and the edge of the violin, 
where it is clamped down by the screws. 
The cork must be thick enough to elevate 
the chin rest to the proper height to avoid 
touching the belly. Sheets of cork can be 
bought at the hardware store. 


_ only upon the theoretical 


THE EI 
Accordatura and Scordatt 


By Orlando A. Mansfield, Mus. D 


(Continued from last month) 


A.ttHoucH No. 8 was a great fa 
with De Bériot, Nos. 8, 9 and 10 are c 
associated with the name of that ° 
of the violin,” Nicolo Paganini — 
1840). Indeed he used these so oftet 
the raising of the G string a minor 
B flat, or a major 3rd to B na 
often termed “solo pitch.” : 

Strictly speaking, No. 11 is not ; 
stance of scordatura, as every st! 
simply tuned a semitone sharp for | 
of brilliancy, the moral proportion o 
not being disturbed thereby. Altho 
favorite procedure with Paganini, a 
Ist Concerto, it was also used by 
Spohr (1784-1859), in his duets for 
and violin (Spohr’s first wife, — 
Scheidler, being a brilliant harpi: 
harp part being then written a 
higher than the notation of the violit 


A Rare Scordatura 


The 12th scordatura of our series i 
rare. It merely shows the G strin 
ered a semitone to F sharp. It was a 
ite with Baillot (1771-1842), the gre 
fessor at the Paris Conservatoire a 
teacher of Mazas, Habeneck, th 
Danclas, and other distinguished vio 
For arpeggios in sharp keys it wou 
doubtedly be found to ‘be very 
certain occasions or for certain 

Concerning No, 13 we have only 
mark that it was used by Peter von | 
(1755-1825), the great enemy of NV 
and a musician who, although best 
as an operatic composer, was a violi 
early life. 

Our last scordatura, the most n 
the series, is one of the most in 
because of being the only one in 
E string is lowered a semitone 
The other strings, it will be ob 
main unchanged. This tuning is 
by Saint-Saens (1835-1922), in 
Macabre, quite a weird conclus 
series. 


. 


Notation of Scordatura 


In most of the works mentio 
others in which the scordatura is « 
the latter is generally indicated | 
ginning of the movement, pretty 
the same manner as that emplo 
Example No. 6. But the 
written according to the fi 
employed; so that no burden 
position would be thrown upon 


a performer playing the part 
board instrument or upon a 
strument with normal tuning. / 
consequence of this altered 
pianoforte part (if all the st 
altered as in No. 11 of our se 
be in a different key to that of 
Thus, in Paganini’s First Cone 
the Violin, the part for the solo : 
is written in D, but the Di 
E flat; where the violin is in B 1 
forte is an C; and, in the last n 
when the violin is in G, the 
in A flat. So if the violin 
a certain number of semitones t 
forte part must be the same 
semitones above the mere 
solo part and vice versa. 
to pass that sometimes | } 
notation of a flat fee while he 


in the old violins was 
practicable than to-day 
shorter neck and st 
struments. Also the f 
was considerably 
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ry to add that for raised pitch thin- 
‘ings would be required, for a lower 
hose of thicker gauge. 
le the tuning of the Viola, or tenor 
has never been seriously interfered 
the Violoncello has received only 
two important instances of scorda- 
‘eatment. The most noticeable is to 
nd in Bach’s Fifth Suite for Violon- 
Solo, in which, for the key of C 
the A, or first string, is directed 
‘uned to G, a whole tone lower. Ac- 
gly the music played on this string 
tten a tone higher than the sounds 
ed, and often appears as if in D 
while the accompaniment is in C. 
the double basses the scordatura has 
een employed in modern works. As 
aders are probably aware there are 
inds of orchestral basses, one with 
strings with the accordatura shown 
5, and another with’ three strings. 
gland the three-stringed double bass 
ally tuned as shown in Ex. 8, 


ix.8 
pe a Se, RI 6 IY 
= = 


4ths sounding, of course, an octave 
since the double bass, as already 
_ is a transposing instrument, 17. ¢., 
hose produced sounds do not agree 
the written notes. In France, how- 
the favorite tuning for the three 
sd bass is that shown in Ex. 9, 


Ex. 9 ; 
———— 


SS 


string being a Sth apart. But in 
my, and in all modern orchestras, 
ur-stringed bass is supreme and is 
in 4ths from E upwards, as shown 
_5. Hector Berlioz (1803-69), in 
ndard text-book on “Instrumenta- 
ests that, in order to secure more 
ngs, several of the basses should 
perfect 5Sths, as in 
x. 10 


which has not received much 


4 

practical endorsement, probably because 
requiring for its full effect strings of ab- 
normal construction. Up to the present 
time the scordatura of the double bass 
has been chiefly confined to the alteration 
of E or 4th string. Thus Johannes Brahms 
(1833-97), for the pedal point at the end 
of the third movement of his “German 
Roquiem” directs that “some double basses 
tune the E string.down to D.” Richard 
Wagner (1813-83), for the Introduction 
to the “Rheingold,’ directs that half his 
double basses tune their E string down 
to E flat; while in the second act of his 
“Tristan and Isolde” he orders that two 
basses, for a few measures, tune their E 
strings down to C sharp. All this, ob- 
viously, to secure a lower fundamental 
tone. 

We thus observe that the scordatura, 
whenever employed, is used, for simplifica- 
tion of execution, for the securing of 
deeper bass tones, or for some speciat 


“effect such as increased brillianey, or som- 


breness, or for imitation of some particular 
instrument or sound. All scordature must 
be judged upon their merits. Those em- 
ployed in violin playing were mostly for 
the production of executive effects, those 
in double bass performance for tonal im- 
provement or augmentation. Of the two 
reasons the latter is the more justifiable. 
But with all the variety of tone and the 
numerous instruments to be obtained from 
and included in the modern orchestra, the 
scordatura, except in rare cases or in 
solo playing, seems unnecessary or, at best, 
scarcely worth the trouble essential to its 
provision and notation. Since the 18th 
century the technic of composition and 
performance has so advanced that effects 
considered marvellous at the time of their 
production excite to-day but little interest 
other than of the antiquarian. If it were 
desired to produce the. effects we have 
tabulated the majority of them could be 
obtained, in all probability, by much sim- 
pler and more effective means. The em- 
ployment of. the scordatura was always 
more or less of a rarity. It is highly prob- 
able that in a few years its use may be- 
come practically extinct. 


eems to be no end to the ad- 
ice of the violins of Antonius 
_A late cable from London 


violin virtuoso, of the Recamier 
record price of 10,000 English 


violin was previously owned 
Recamier, the most famous 
uty of her time. The violin was 
to Field Marshal Count Mol- 
operty of whose descendants 
until quite recently. 

advance in Strads will halt 
say. Thirty years ago an 
scimen of Stradivarius’ work- 
be obtained for from $5,000 
but these unrivalled instruments 
adily advancing since that 
e still advancing. It is said 
f the owners of the most 
s are holding them at $100,- 


reached in the not distant 
's of the violin go on 
paintings by Raphael, 
lo and other great artists 
0,000 to $1,000,000, a fine 
greatest violin maker of all 
worth $100,000. 

violins by Stradivarius 
remona makers, because 


~~ 


‘famous violinists of 
a blacksmith, who 
horn player. For 
aa 
x aed 


rea 


the purchase by Mischa Elman,» 


livalent in American money to’ 


‘is not impossible that that’ 


The Advance in Strads 


a collection of violins of this character 
brings distinction on the possessor, just as 
is the case in the ownership of a fine gal- 
lery of pictures by great artists. 

Concert violinists buy Cremona violins 
not only for their matchless tone qualities, 
but also because the possession of such a 
violin has a distinct advertising value, in 


.that it draws much money to the box office. 


Musicians, violinists, violin lovers and col- 
lectors and the general public go not only 
to listen to the playing of the violinist, 
but also to hear the tones of the famous 
violin he plays on. | 

It is said that Stradivarius made about 
2,000 violins during his |lifetime, only a 
few hundred of which remain at the pres- 
ent day, and that he sold some of his 
violins as low as twenty dollars, the value 
of money at that time, however, being 
much higher than today. 

Hardly less remarkable than the advance 
of the $50,000 Strad to its present price 
is the advance of the fortunes of its pur- 
chaser, Mischa Elman, who, from a penni- 
lees Russian boy, has reached a point where 
he* is acclaimed as one of the world’s 


greatest violinists, and who is one of the 


few violinists in the history of the art who 


has entered the millionaire class, having - 


won a large fortune by the popularity of 
his playing. 


some years he dropped violin playing and 
became a wine merchant, only to return 
to his profession later on in Paris. 


= 
| The Child’s 


Approach to 
Music Study 


To win the enthusiastic interest of 
the boy or girl at the very outset has 
always been one of the biggest prob- 
lems in music teaching. Leading 
educators agree, today, that this can 
be best accomplished by enabling the 
youngsters to make music in their 
own way with the aid of that uni- 
versal musical instrument—the Har- 
monica. After they have become 


proficient .on this instrument they 
will take naturally and enthusiasti- 
cally to the study of the piano, violin 
and other musical instruments. 


A Hohner Harmonica for the boy 
or girl will help solve the problem. 
With the newly perfected Chromatic 
Harmonica they can play the. com- 
plete chromatic scale. It is not a 
toy, but a real musical instrument 
which will promote self-expression, 
rhythm, and accuracy, and lay the 
foundation for serious musicianship. 


Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by such 
prominent group educators as— 


Peter W. Dykema, Prof. School Music, 
Columbia University, New York. 
Dorothy Enderis, Ass’t Supt., 
waukee Schools. 
; Supt. Schools, 
Principal Mozart 
Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Edward Randall Maguire, 
Junior High School 61, N. Y¥ K 
W. H. Wheeler, Principal, Alton Com- 
munity High School, Alton, . Illinois. 


—AND MANY OTHERS— 


Violin Outfits 


Those who wish to purchase 
complete outfits in prefer- 
ence to selecting the articles 
separately will find the ones we 
have assembled are exception- 
ally satisfactory. Our violin 
outfits consist of violin, bow, 
case, chin rest, rosin, mute, extra 
set of strings, and a good in- 
struction book. 


There are cheaper violin outfits on the 
market, but we cannot conscientiously recom- 
mend any outfit that would tend to discourage 
the student and no outfit, worthy of the 
name, can be sold for less than ours. 


CARL FISCHER, INC. 
Cooper Square, New York 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
Cooper Square, New York 


Without obligation on my 
part, please send me your 
string instrument catalog. 
I am interested in: 
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FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting 
and helpful book- 
let comprises 16 
pages of simple 
instruction illus- 
trated with cnarts 
and pictures, and 
includessix popu- 
lar musical selec- 
tions arranged 
for harmonica 
and piano. Copies 
in any quantity 
will be supplied 
upon request. 


HOHNER 
HARMONICAS 


“That Musical 
Pal of Mine’’ 


M. Hohner, Inc. Dept. 204 
114 East 16th St., New York 


Play a Conn 
and get ahead socially 


Peeeet, pleasure, profit —all are yours 
when you play a Conn saxophone. Enter- 
tain your friends; play professionally, all or 
part time. WithaConn you're sure of quick 
success. Easiest to play, perfect in scale, reliable 
in action, most beautiful in tone. Conns are the 
, choice of the world’s great ar- 
tists. Let us explain the many 
exclusive Conn Features, 
Free Trial; Easy Payments 
on any Conn. Send us coupon 
for details and free book, ‘“‘Suc- 
cess in Music and How to Win 
It,” by Sousa and other famous 


musicians. 
BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 

213 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind, © 
Please send ‘Success in Music” and 
details of free trial offer on 
Mitac Instrument 
Street or R. F.D, 
City. 


bites 2 Gaunt as 
(Use Pencil Please) 
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“SUMMER 
MASTER 


SCHOOL] 


June 28 to August 7, 1926 (40th Season) 
MME. DELIA VALERI 


‘World-famous instructor of the Voice, Repertory Teacher’s and Auditor Classes. 
Available for instruction from June | to July 20. 


HENIOT LEVY 
SILVIO SCIONTI 


Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors. Repertory and Teacher's Classes. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


: 2 ie ae 
Distinguished vocal instructor and critic. Repertory and Teacher's Classes. 


JACQUES GORDON 


Famous violin virtuoso and Concert Master Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Eminent teacher of the violin. 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 


One of the world’s greatest organists. 


JOHN KENDEL 


Noted authority on Public School Music. 


Faculty of over one hundred artist teachers 


Special Summer Courses for Supervisors 
of Public School Music O. E. Robinson, Director 


Special Summer Courses in Dramatic 
Art, Expression Walton Pyre, Director 


School for Theatre Organ Playing 


Frank VanDusen, Director 


Special Summer Courses in Musical 


Theory 
Arthur O. Anderson, John Palmer, Leo Sowerby 


Lectures by eminent Educators, Recitals by distinguished artists 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mme, Delia Valeri will award two free scholarships to the most talented and 
deserving students. Apply for application blank. 


Superior dormitory accommodations. 
Rates of tuition moderate. 


will be given for summer courses taken, toward Certificates, 
Diplomas, Degrees—granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 


CREDITS 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music circular 
mailed free on application. For detailed information address 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


571 KIMBALL HALL Chicago, Illinois 
‘ JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


One of America’s Finest Institutions 
Devoted to Education in Music 
Fully accredited courses leading io 
CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS 

and DEGREES 


By Authorety of the Siate of Illinois 


Training in the following departments: 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, Violoncello, 
Normal Training, Public School Music, 
Chorus Singing, Correlated Arts, History 
of Music, Ensemble, Orchestra, Profes- 
sional Accompanying, Conducting, Dra- 
matic Expression, English and Psychology 


Send for compiete catalog 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box E, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicaga 


u 
Superior PB ‘s 
es in Piano. Veive, V - Organ ad. 
res, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. 
Free Catalog. 

Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Desa 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


Dormitories. 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


PERCY FULLINWIDER 
VIOLINIST 
Head of Violin Department 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
APPLETON, WIS. 
oA MASTER TEACHER 


CARL "i WATERMAN, tie 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music ‘Degree, Diploma, and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon requesi 
LOWELL L. TOWNSEND, Director. 


ATTRACTIVE MATERIAL FOR TEACHIN 


ALBUM OF TRILLS 
Special Study Pieces—Vol. 1 Price, 75¢ 


The trill is a valuable technical device in 
and in place of caldly presented 
ies the teacher will find these pieces 
trill hold the pupils’ interest 
wh ely developing ability to handle 
i arious forms. Eighteen Pieces make 

bout six different forms of 
r in. them. Pupils in the 
medium grade can be induced to accomplish 
much with this excellent study help. 


FROM MY YOUTH 


Twelve Character Pictures for Piano 
By R. Krentzlin Price, 75¢ 


1 attention is given in these pieces to 
tof style, rhythm and technic, 
pieces start in grade 
s in later numbers 
brings out Cling- 
others Light Fel locity, Ritythm 
er ss “Accuracy, Staccato, 
ts, The Trill, etc. 


25 MELODIES FOR JUVENILES 


th gradual prog 
er, ade ote One nu 


By Mana-Zucca Price, 75c 
Here one of the foremost woman composers 
of the day has written dei lightful little 


melodies for delig 


hting young ‘Di anists. Start- 
of a piano piece 
a nice, gradual man- 


ner, aid in “holding the 


pupil’s interest. accompany many of these 
Piecés. . 

FIRST GRADE BOOK 
By Mathilde Bilbro Price, $1.00 


A very attractive work for young beginners 
just above the kindergarten age. It introduces 
Practically all necessary points, including the 
rudiments as far as necessary, hand position, 

TION, eIC Yhe material is very attractive 
for little tots to study and both clefs are used 
from the start. Miss Bilbro’s elementary 
teaching works are so very successful because 
throughout they display a practical knowledge 
of how to interest and instruct young pupils. 


THEODORE PRESSER_ 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


; 7 Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


avin VIOLIN 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Director 


A SPECIALIZING SCHOO) 


Violin oe Bass So rel 
Violoncello Harmony npositi 
Attractions of the School: Lectures, Gasca R 
als, The Symphony Club Orchestra, The Interme 
Orchestra. Junior “Orchestra, String Quartettes 
Trios. Stu may enter at ary time. 
Limited number of free scholarships awarded) 9 
examination upon application. 


1430 Kimball Hall—Dept. 
Corner Wabash Ave. and Jackson B 


CHICAGO 


COSMOPOLITA 
SCHOOL MUSIC < 2euan 


DR. CARVER WILLIAMS—President 
Located in Kimball Hall—Chicago’s Music Cen 
Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal tratnigy 


Teachers. Students’ tra, Concerts, 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers” Ceruhcaca 


Departments—Pieaee Voice, Violin, = 
Theory, Composition, Violoncello, 
tral Instruments, Public 
Dramatic Art, etc. 
Many Free Advantages and Scholarships ; 
Piano and Frolin Prizes 
For particulars address— Edwin L. Steph 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF ML 
Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bide.. Chie 
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TOTO TOTO ETAL 


The “Do Your Christn 
Shopping Early” Warnit 


was with us not so long | 
ago and now for the 

Progressive Teacher) 
and the Ambitious Stu- 7 
dentit would be wellto 


PLAN NOW FOR 
SPECIAL SUMMER ST! 


Y@\s70\s 701178. 


FIRST PIANO LESSONS AT HO 
By Anna Heuermann Hamilton — 
Book One, Price, $1.00 Book Two, Pri 


This is 2 work for very young child 
each part consists of a plano instruction! 
and a writing book. The writing book 
fine notation and time aids th 
books help in developing pleyimg abi 
first the pupils have very easy one 
with accompaniments by the teache1 
second book brings both hands pla 
gether and introduces the bass clef. 
sensible and practical arrangement of | 
ing material for little tots. , 


STORIES NOTES ANG 
By Frances Terry 


These are charming earl¥ se 
Piano pieces. They are aemcehe 
that delight young players. The 
will interest. many teachers Since 
short easy pieces use the Keys =< 
A minor. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ OPERA GE 
Price, 75 cents ' 


The aim in each of these es 
to present a playable piano solo it 
easy arrangement of an opera air, 
variations having been avoided. 
seventeen composers and twenty-thi 
represented in the twenty-seven s 
this album. Most of the numbers are 
“two and three. 


THE TWO PLAYERS 
Thirty-three Four Hand Piano 

Price, cents 

An exceptional variety of four 

tainment material is found im this 


pieces are in the nee 
there are excellent arrangeme: 
favorites as Song of India, Cz 
Juan Minuvet and a few others, \ 
portion of the numbers are m 
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Violin at Twenty. 

W. R. O.—Twenty is entirely too late an 
age to begin to study the violin with a view! 
of doing professional violin work. With such! 
a late start you might acquire enough technic 
to play music of medium difficulty well enough, 
to afford you a great deal of pleasure; but’ 
anyone studying for the profession should have; 
his violin edueation completed at twenty., 


Having, as you say, the ability to sing at} 


sight, together with a certain amount of piano’ 


technic, you might take up teaching of singing,! 
or public school music, as a profession, if you! 
wish to make musie your life work. 


Free Study in Paris. 


A. de A.—I am afraid you would be disap- 
pointed if you went to Paris with $500, hoping 
to get a free musical education, and to pay 
your living expenses for eight years with that 
sum. 
would have difficulty in paying your living 
expenses for even one year with $500. You 
would have to be extremely talented to get 
a free education also, in Paris, as in a large 
Ameriean city. If you have great talent, pos- 
sibly you can interest some wealthy patron 
in your home town who would be willing to 
give or lend you the money to get an educa- 
tion in violin playing. »2—For information 
you might write to the Director of the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music, Paris, France. 


Positions and Shifting. z 


T. B.—The Hermann Violin Sehool, Vol. II, 
would probably be what you want to gain a 
knowledge of the higher positions and of shift- 
ing. 2—The problem of prefusely perspiring 
fingers is a very annoying one to the violin 
player. Some are greatly troubled with it, 
while others have perfectly dry hands. In 
many cases this habit of perspiring comes from 
nervousness. I would advise you to consult 
your physician about it. 


The Steel E String. 

Mrs. H.—The use of the steel BD string is 
now thoroughly approved by the great major- 
ity of our best violinists and yiolin teachers. 
Almost all the famous concert violinists use 
it in their solo violin playing. Some authori- 
ties object to it, claiming that its tone is 
harsh, cold and metalic, and that its use in- 
jures the violin. These authorities are in a 
hopeless minority, however, and it is evident 
the steel EH has come to stay. The best violin- 
ists use the gut A, gut D, or gut D wound 
with aluminum, and gut G wound with silver 
wire. A few orchestra players use the steel 
A, but most violinists object to it unless the 
player is very badly troubled with perspira- 
tion. Thibaud, the greatest I"rench violinist 
of the present day, informs me that he uses 
steel BE, gut A, aluminum-wourd D, and silver- 
wound G, the D and G being wound on gut, of 
course. 

I cannot seé why the use of the steel B 
should injure a violin, Great violinists. use 
these strings on their Stradivarius, Guarne- 
rius, Amati, Bergonzi, and other Cremona 
violins, without noticing any deterioration of 
the tone, 


Stradivarius or Guarnerius? 

S. G.—The violinist mentioned usually uses 
a Stradivarius in his concert work. 2—The 
tone of the best specimens of Stradivarius and 
Joseph Guarperius is of such surpassing excel- 
lence that it is idle he debate as to which is 
superior. Great violinists have used either. 
Thus, Paganini and Vieuxtemps used Guarne- 
rius violins in their concert work, while Dr. 
Joachim, another violinist of the first rank, 
preferred Stradivarius. There could be end-' 
less discussion concerning the relative merits 
of these violin-making giants which would lead 
nowhere, since the element of differing tastes 
enters into the problem—some preferring one 
and some the other. 


{Is It a Strad.? 5; 

F. M. P.—I cannot tell you if your violin 
is a genuine Strad- or not without seeing it. 
The chances are a million to one that it is not. 
2—Yes, Stradivarius violins are extremely 
yaluable, if genuine. Imitation Strads. are 
worth from $1 up, according to quality. If 
made-by first-rate violin makers the imita- 
tions are often valuable. 


Andreas Guarnerius. 

M. E. J.—Andreas Guarnerius was the first 
of the famous family of Guarnerius violin 
makers of Cremona. <A leading authority says 
of his violins: ‘Excellent instruments of lis 
make, net very highly finished, but covered 
with fine orange varnish, are dated from the 
sign of ‘St. Theresa,’ in Cremona, where he 
was succeeded by his son.” There are thou- 
sands of imitations of the violins of all the 
Cremona makers, so you will have to consult 
an expert in order to ascertain if your violin 
is genuine. 


The Vibrato. 


R. S.—The vibrato in violin playing has 
to be practiced the same as anything else. It 
is true that many violin students acquire it 
instinctively, without instruction, because 
their artistic natures crave it as a means of 
heightened expression. Some pupils of a cold, 
phlegmatic nature weuld never acquire the 
vibrato if their teachers did not call their 
attention to it, teaching them how to do it 
technically, and indicating the passages in 
compositions where it would be effective 


Violin Questions Answered 
By MR. BRAINE 


Living is very high in Paris, and you! 


A Guaurnerius? 
BE. T.—Have your supposed Guarnérius vio- 
lin examined by a good expert, to learn if it is 


genuine. There is not one chance in a million 
that it is. 2—The violin, if genuine, would be 
worth from $10,000 to $25,000, according to 
preservation and quality. 3—Any leading 
dealer in old violins could find a purehaser for 
you if the violin proved genuine. The chances 
are that you would go to useless trouble and 
expense in haying it examined, but you would 
have to run that risk. 

\ 


Length of Practice. 

| S. A. pp §.—Violinists studying to become 
professional concert artists practice from 
three to six hours daily, sometimes more. No 
exact rule ean be laid down, as some students 
progress much faster than others. 2—In ad- 
dition to yiolin playing you ought to study 
the piano, as well as theory, harmony, counter- 
point, composition, and history of music. 


Stradivarius? 

A. K. S—Antonius Stradivarius was the 
greatest violin maker of the world. He was 
an Italian and made his famous violins at 
Cremona, a town in Italy. Of course not more 
than one in a million of the violins labeled 
“Stradivarius” were really made by him. 
2—Alard’s Conservatory Method for the vio- 
lin is used by many for the ‘start, and is a 
work of merit. Personally, I prefer the 
“Easiest Elementary Method for the Violin,” 
Op, 38, by Wohlfahrt. 


Imitation Strad. 

P. B.—It is quite certain that your sup- 
posed Strad. is only an imitation, from the 
fact that'it is branded “Ole Bull.”” The latter 
was a most famous Norwegian violinist and 
his name has been extensively used by way 
of trade-mark in branding factory imitations 
of Cremona violins. 


A Strad.? 

B®. I. P.—You will have to risk the trouble 
and expense involved in sending your supposed 
Stradivarius to an expert in a large city for 
examination. There is not more than one 
chance in a million that it is genuine. 


Russian Inscription. 

J. W.—The inscription on the label in your 
violin is in Russian, and translated would read 
as follows: “Richard Rubus, St. Petersburg, 
1850.” There are a great many of these vio- 
ins on the market, and they are mostly factory 
fiddles of no great value. However, I could 
not give you the exact value of your violin 
without seeing it. 


Imitation Cremonas. 

Cc. 8. M.—There are millions of these sup- 
posed Cremon- violins seattered all over the 
world. It would net be safe for you to buy 
a supposed Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Amati, 
or other old make, at a large price, without 
having it examined by a competent, reliable 
expert, who could tell you whether it is genu- 
ine or not. The leading dealers in old violins 
in the larger cities have experts who examine 
and appraise violins. 


Uniabeled Violin. 
M. D. A.—As your violin contains no identi- 
fication mark, except the name of the repairer, 
fear that to try to find who made it would 
oe like hunting for the proverbial ‘needle in 
the haystack.” 


Between iIXayser and Kreutzer. 


J. H. G.—Retter have your pupil take up 


the Special Studies, Op. 36, Book 1, by. Mazas, 
after completing Kayser and before taking up 
Kreutzer. These studies are thirty in number 
land are widely used by violin teachers every- 
where. Kayser Studies were written as an 
introduction to Kreutzer, it is true, but the 
average pupil needs some studies in between. 
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request. 


THE VIOLIN WORLD 
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‘VIOLINS 
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of Possession 


Ask the artist who is a proud owner of a Vega instru- 
He will tell you the merits which have made 
Vega, for nearly a half century, the leading manu- 
and 
instruments. 


importer of the highest quality 


Vega Violins, made by the foremost present day 
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superior workmanship. 
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of Garl Fischer, Inc. 


The Rural Pianist’s Problem 
By Robert Price 


Are you one of those pianists in the 
country districts whose general complaint 
is that piano music is not appreciated by 
rural audiences? If so, cease your mur- 


typical example. Then she proceeded to 
an account of our aboriginal Indian music 
and the work of Thurlow I jeurance in its 
preservation, illustrating with By the Weep- 


iE muring immediately and be convinced that ing Waters. She spoke next of our stan- 

PIANO the trouble lies chiefly in your ability to dard composers and increased the applause 

Gaum, Josepu, Op. 14. Spring Idyls. develop public appreciation. with Nevin’s Narcissus. A good arrange- 
No. 2. Tie rirsouen Stren. oh The city pianist draws a select audi- ment of Stephen C. Foster’s best known 
No. 3. In the Quiet of the Forest .60 ence, people with whom music is a chief melodies completed the group. It was a 


Horiicx, Harry. Two Guitars (as 


featured by him and his ‘A. 


interest, only a small percentage of the 


light program of course, but it had won 
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be later announced, but under any system which we adopt we will 
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& P.” Gipsy Ensemble........  .50 entire population. The average rural audi- the interest of those farm folks more ef- 
Bese oe asbee ence comprises most of the residents of fectively than would a dozen Chopin 
No.5. Christmas Prelude (Grade that community, folks whose only musical Etudes unexplained. Miss C?s audience 
eae Rete ar aia prickaarse ae traditions have come from country dances had been attentive and appreciative. Be- 7 
(Gradeishaemneranians san pi 035 and church choirs. Do you wonder that cause of her interesting explanations, most ATLANTIC CITY 
LexAr, fa to eee ei 50 but few can respond enthusiastically to of them for the first time in their lives } 
Gogine Coc mele eunnce eiiics Beethoven Sonatas and Debussy Arva- had really enjoyed piano solos. All days 
ioe Ce aeememet ty Seas .40 besques? é A short time later, in a second venture, i 
BE NTA A Sea, a: Sie 40 Miss C. lives in a typical mid-western she dared introduce “Tone Pictures,” with are happy holid 
Carl Fischer's Music Library: rural center. A farmers’ organization McDowell to illustrate. Her talk made it : 

Vaccay, Nicora. Practical Method there meets twice monthly for miscella- impossible not to.catch the spirit of To a —winter or s 

of the Italian Style of Singing, 5 Zep i = 7 : 

with an Introduction and neous programs on which the local pianists Water Lily, A Deserted Farm, and the spring or fall. 

Be ara: ae cue Sede are scheduled sooner or later. Now a vocal spirited Rigaudon. Then she requested that aa 
mrannton Menor uMiezo Soprano, solo, no matter how poor, is always greeted at the close of her fourth selectior, which eat ides 
Alto or Baritone ..........., -65 with some degree of attention; for there she would not name, each one hand in a Early Spring 

te Edition: ge iguana = is the elusive chance of understanding slip of paper with the title which her Glorious on_ 
Von Guucx, CurrstorH, “Lift Up some of the words. A violin selection is playing had suggested. The composition Py one ae 
pee ee ric AS me i given a cordial welcome; for “fiddles” have was From an Indian Lodge, and such sug- Riding on th 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to “How to Teach,"’ “‘What to Teach,”’ etc., and not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


department. 


Recital Pieces 


Please give me a list of twelve recital pieces of the 
ittth, sixtln and seventh grades. 
J. M. Wi 


je following pieces are of varied styles, and are 
need in chronological order: 

Rondo Brilliant in E-flat. 

bert: Impromptu in B-flat, Op. 142, No. 3. 
delssohn: Capriccio, Op. 16, No. 2, 

imann: Grillen, Op, 12, No. 4. 

in: Nocturne in F-Minor, Op. 55, No. 1. 
in: Fantasie—Impromptu in C-sh&rp minor. 
yeff-Liszt: The Nightingale. 

instein: First Barcarolle. 

zkowski: Guitarre. 


er : 


assy: Clair de lune. 
1 Scott: Danse négre. 
Dowell: Polonaise. 


A Beginner’s Class 


How long does it usually take for a child to acquire 
a good hand position? 
_ Can you suggest something for instructive musical 
entertainment at monthly musical club meetings 
of my pupils? [ want to have a short recital each 
e, and something else besides. 
Mrs. J. L. G. 


re is no reason why a good hand position should 
> taught from the very outset. Begin by making 
(1) that the pupil sits at the proper height, so that 
yp of the hand and arm is about level and a little 
the keyboard; (2) that the wrist is loosened up; 
that the fingers are evenly spaced and slightly 
In future lessons all these points may be en- 
jon and the various touches gradually taught. 

that at each monthly meeting there be a dis- 
some important composer. One pupil may 
s about his life, another about his music, 
her may present some anecdotes about him. 
points should be illustrated by selections from 


A Refractory Pupil 


advise me how to teach a pupil who does 
to be aware of the importance of obeying 
cher in regard to such matters as practice 
s. touch, and so on. She is about nineteen, 
studied with me for three i ee Biers 


pupil has, at least in her own estimation, out- 
acher, it is about time for them to payt, for 
equisite of any instruction is that the pupil 
enough confidence in the teacher’s judgment 
at least, to follow out her requirements. 
which you mention is not a unique one; for 
r occasionally finds a pupil with whom it 
e to establish harmonious relations—a 
coming she dreads and who “takes more out 
a half-dozen of the normal variety. 
e exercise of tact, by frankly explaining 
the why and wherefore of your assign- 
by taking care to give attractive music, the 
-yanish; but if these measures fail, the 
fo pursue is to send her to someone else. 
pupil is continually dissatisfied and disobe- 
not only bar her own progress, but will 
d effect on prospective applicants for your 


___ A Professional Career 


student” writes that she has taken up 
interval of twelve years, is studying hard, 
to good advantage on a considerable list 
) pieces. She concludes: 


you consider that my chances are in 
Do you think that I have made good 
Years’ work as an adult student? 
thinks I am progressing rapidly, 
ot the health for a professional 
w teaching a class of eighteen 
e elementary grades. 
~ : 

mpositions which you enclose, you 
much ground in your three years’ 
learned this repertoire thoroughly, 


1 excellent start toward a professional 


You do not say, however, whether you wish: to special- 
ize as a teacher or as a pianist. If the former is your 
objective, I see no reason why, with so large a class 
already, you are not on the road to success. In this 
case you should not only increase your prowess as a 
player, but should also study musical theory, history, 
form, and the general principles of pedagogy. 

To become a professional pianist, however, is another 
matter and will require several years more, at least, of 
intensive technical study. Also you must build up a 
strong physique, since a concert performer needs plenty 
of reserve strength and unflinching nerves. 

Perhaps you can “try out” the question by attempt- 
ing recital work. Make up a program from pieces you 
have studied, and play it to an assembly of invited 
friends. If this proves a success, try another of the 
same nature. The results will estimate your own powers 
of endurance and of interesting an audience. 


Playing by Ear 


what shall I do with a very bright child who finds 
it a great effort not to play by car? He reads music 
very slowly, and loathes taking lessons and practic- 
ing (the piano); but he really loves music, and is 
constantly strumming the ukelele or playing the 
harmonica. 
Pe 


This is a case where regular practice must be made 
attractive enough to compete with mere “fooling” on the 
keyboard. Try, first of all, to get some sort of system 
into his work. Plan out with him definite, short prac- 
tice periods for each day—say of twenty minutes or a 
half-hour each. Also plan just what he is to do during 
each minute of this time. 

Then, set his imagination to work. Let him assign a 
name to each study or piece which he is to practice, and 
make up a little story to fit it; or let it represent some 
scene or event. In his edition of Bach’s Well-Tem- 
hered Clavichord, for instance, Busoni suggests that the 
Prelude in C-minor reminds one of flickering flames 
reflected in the water. If everything is thus invested with 
meaning, it will take on a new interest. 

Finally, encourage him to compose and write down 
little tunes or pieces, after his regular practice has been 
performed. Toward this end, you might assign him 
lessons out of Preston Ware Orem’s Harmony Book for 
Beginners, which is well adapted to whet a child’s curi- 
osity. In this way you may properly encourage the 
creative impulse which is evidently stirring within him. 


Examination Questions 


In response to my query about examinations for piano 
students, Miss F. M. S. sends the following list of 
questions which she asked of a class of beginners at the 
end of the first year. ; 


1. What are the two things which we should 
notice before starting a piece or study? Ans. Key 
signature and time signature. 

2. What is the quickest way to tell a key signa- 
ture? Ans. The last lowest bass note. 

3. How many seales are there, and how are they 
divided? Ans. Seven sharp seales, seven flat seales, 
each) with its cousin, or relative minor; then the 
model C scale and its relative. 

4,| Give the signatures of G, A, and F major. 

5.' How do you find the next sharp seale? Ans. 
Count up five notes. How do you find the next flat 
seale? Ans. Count down five notes. — 

6. Name the sharp scales in order. 
sharps in order. 

7. Name the flat seales in order. 
in order. 

8. Give several time signatures, 
them. 

9. What is the meaning of legato, staccato, an- 
dante, andantino, allegro, allegretto, moderato, dolce, 
ten., forte, fortissimo, piano, pp, D. CO. al fine, adagio, 
lento. 

10. Give some facts about the lives of Bach and 
Handel. ‘ 

11. What composer was called the “child won- 
der ?”” (Mozart. ) What composer was deaf? 
(Beethoven:) What composer played duets with 
Queen Victoria? (Mendelssohn, ) What did he 
write when seventeen? (Midsummer Night's Dream 
Overture.) 

» 12. What is an opera? 
Name three oratorios. 

13. What three great musicians were born about 
the same year as Abraham Lincoln? What composer 
fete 9 his hand by trying to strengthen the fourth 
nger? 


Name the 
Name the flats 


and explain 


What is an oratorio? 


Do any other Round Table members give such exam- 


inations? If so, let us hear how you conduct them! 


\ 


Full name and address must accompany all inquiries © 


Interesting the Boy 


I have found one of my problems to be that of 
interesting sufficiently the boy of twelve or thirteen. 
Younger boys ‘‘take to’ a more juvenile type of 
studies and pieces. I have some difficulty, however, 
in finding: musi¢é that will appeal to the boy who is 
just starting high school, and has studied music 
only a year or so. Many of the things within his 
ability sound “babyish”’ or have titles which he 
thinks silly. Of course, I try to give rhythmic and 
melodious things, such as marches, dances, and hunt- 
ing songs, also a good deal of duet work; but there 
seems to be a limited number of such pieces of the 
best quality, and yet simple enough to be played by 
a boy at this age. 

HeNit: 


I believe that a hoy of this age might be attracted to 
the elementary classics, if they were properly presented 
to him, with an explanation of their forms and data 
about the characteristics and aims of their composers. 
Take, for instance, Schumann’s Op. 68, which contains 
many bright and rhythmic little pieces, such as the 
Soldier’s March, No. 2 of the set. Then there are the 
little preludes and fugues of Bach, and also other easy 
pieces of his—dances and others—also the two sonatinas 
by Beethoven (in F and G). All these afford the 
teacher an opportunity to explain the classic forms, 
which may be further illustrated by the Sonatinas of 
Clementi, Kuhlau and others. Along with these may go 
some attractive studies, such as Gurlitt’s The First Les- 
sons, Op. 117, which may be followed by Burgmiiller’s 
Op. 100. Occasionally one of the simple and tuneful 
opera arrangements by Krug or Léw may be introduced, 
as well as more modern pieces. 

Grading of Concert Pieces | 

J. E. L. sends a list of concert pieces, which he wishes 
graded in progressive order. Beginning with the easiest, 
which is of about the eighth grade, the others may be 
arranged progressively somewhat as follows (it is im- 
possible to adopt an exact standard) : 

Beethoven, Concerto in C minor, Op. 37. 
Weber, Concertstiick, Op. 79. 

Beethoven, Emperor Concerto. 

Liszt, Hungarian Fantasy. 

Grieg, Concerto in A minor, Op. 37. 
Rubinstein, Concerto in D minor, No. 4. 
Liszt, Concerto in E flat. 

Saint-Saéns, Concerto in G minor, 
Tchaikowsky, Concerto in B flat minor. 

A graded list of two-piano pieces (four hands), for 
which he also asks, is as follows: 

Horvath, Festival March, Op. 45, grade 3. 

Beethoven, Turkish March (Thern), grade 4. 

Bizet, Menuet de l'Arlésienne (Renaud), grade 5. 

Chopin, Rondo in C, Op. 73, grade 7. 

Schumann, Andante and Variations, Op. 46, grade 8. 

Raff, Gavotte and Musette, grade 9, 

Saint-Saéns, Variations on a Theme of Beethoven, 

grade 10. 

After Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody, Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasy and Debussy’s Keflets dans I’cau, I suggest giv- 
ing Chopin’s Etudes, Schumann’s Carnaval, Op. 9, and 
Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Op. 35, 
No. 1. 


NODC COS LON Sa US 


Intervals in Sight-Reading 


IT have a pupil who, in sight-reading, does not seem 
to be able to distinguish intervals of the second 
and third, especially ; and larger intervals bother her 
also, Sle is near the end of the first grade (Math- 
ews’ Graded Course) and barely seven years of age. 
Is this fault to be expected, and if not, how ean I 
teach her the different intervals? She has very 
good lessons, and seems to be quite musical. 

Bea 


I suggest that at each lesson you give her a few 
minutes of ear-training. At first play easy intervals, 
and have her name them. Then, as she acquires pro- 
ficiency, increase the difficulty of the intervals, and have 
her write each of them as she hears it. Play the two 
notes of the interval in succession, and tell her the 
name of the first note, if necessary. Such practice 
should train both ear and eye to recognize the intervals 
on the printed page. A child of her tender years can- 
not be expected to read readily without considerable 
training of this sort. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 
REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


Special Offer 
February, 1926 Pri 
Atsum of French Composers—Piano...-.. +35 
Album of Octave Playing.......---.---- 30 
Rach Album for Piano—Heinze ......- 33 
Dozen Melodies for Saxophones—Clay 
Smith—Saxophone Parts.....--.-.-.---- .30 
The Same. Piano Accompaniment.... .45 
Basy Studies in Early Grade—Biltro.... 40 


Etudes for the Violin—Op. 32, Book 1— 


SHEP. pet eas OE ee as a 3027 


First Garland of 
Piano—Weiss 
From the Dalles to Minnetonka—Piano— 
Lieurance 
King of the Ages—Easter Cantata—Stults .50 
New Collection of Favorite Songs and 
Choruses for All Occasions ® 
New Overture Album—Pisaro Solo..-..-.- -40 
New Overture Album—Pisno Duet....-..- 50 
Book—Williams...... .40 


John W. Brigham 


Six .Picturesoue Studies for the Piano- 
forte—Du Val ......-.-----.------: 30 
Standard Second Grade Recreations...... 35 
Suite—Two Pianos, Four Hands—Arensky .50 
Technic for Beginners—Risher.........- 35 


Two and Twenty Little Studies for the 
Pianoforte—Cramm 


Easter Music Should Be 
Selected Now 

This is a reminder to the choir master 
that the preparation of special Easter 
music can no longer be delayed. An ad- 
vertisement of the Theo. Presser Co., pub- 
lications for Easter will be found occupy- 
ing an entire page in this issue. We also 
can supply any other music publications 
for Easter that are on the market. 

If you should not have any favored 
composition or compositions you wish io 
order, write us, telling the number in your 
choir, the solo voices available, and the 
grade of music that can be handled, re- 
questing that we send for examination 
material that we believe would be suitable. 
Any items sent and charged on approval 
are returnable for full credit if not 
desired. 

Remember the time is short in which to 
make your choice and obtain sufficient re- 
hearsals: 


Raised In Glory 
Easter Service 
By R. M. Stults 


This is a complete service for use by 
Sunday Schools on Easter Sunday. It is 
well arranged, giving a very effective 
variety in the service, and the musical 
numbers are most attractive and can be 
sung easily and with enjoyment. No ad- 
ditional words are necessary to attest to 
Mr. Stults’ ability to write bright and 
tuneful numbers with a sacred strain pre- 
dominating. This new Easter service, 
“Raised In Glory,” will sell for 7 cents a 
single copy, 80 cents a dozen, $3.25 in lots 
of 50, and $6.00 in lots of 100. 

A single sample copy will be sent upon 
receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Busy Teachers 
Are Helped By 
The “On Sale Plan’’ 


Many large business organizations util- 
ize thousands of dollars in advertising 
campaigns. The Theo. Presser Co. does 
not utilize money in spectacular adver- 
tising, but offers every possible conven- 
ience and economy to its patrons in order 
to succeed in its endeavors. 

At this writing there are thousands of 
dollars’ worth of music in the hands of 
many teachers throughout the country and 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


thuse teachers do not have to purchase 
any of the music they have for examin- 
ation unless it is suitable to their needs. 

We maintain liberal examination privi- 
leges so that every music teacher, no mat- 
ter where located, will have the same 
privilege as a music teacher who can wall 
into a musie store in a large city and ex- 
amine pieces of the character in which he 
is interested. A busy teacher secures even 
greater conveniences in the Presser “On 
Sale Plan,” since the “On Sale Plan” makes 
it possible to examine material in the con- 
venience of one’s own studio. 

Much can be written upon the features 
of the “On Sale Plan,” but after all, the 
best thing is actual experience in the use 
of it. 

If by any chance, as a teacher of music, 
you have never used the “On Sale” system 
originated by the Theo. Presser Co., give 
it a trial. Undoubtedly you will thus join 
the host of teachers who write us saying, 
“The Presser ‘On Sale Plan’ is of ines- 
timable help to me, and I don’t know what 
I would do without it.” 

Details of the “On Sale Plan” and an 
“On Sale” order blank will be sent cheer- 
fully to any teacher requesting the same. 


King of the Ages 
Easter Choral Cantata 
By R. M. Stults 


There is always room for a good new 
Easter Cantata. We have now in prepara- 
tion the King of the Ages. This will be the 
most recent addition to the very successful 
series of Christmas and Easter Cantatas 
by Mr. Robert M. Stults. This particular 
work is one of the most melodious of the 
series. It is of just about the right length 
for performance at any musical service 
and it is not too difficult for the average 
volunteer choir. There are effective solos 
for all four voices and several of the num- 
bers are for men’s voices and for women’s 
voices respectively. The organ part is 
showy and effective. The work will be 
ready by the b-ginning of Lent, so there 
will be ample time to rehearse it for the 
coming Easter Season. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Selecting Operettas 
and Cantatas 
For Spring Production 


Musical supervisors in public schools 
and musical directors in colleges who want 
a good operetta or cantata to feature in 
their spring exhibitions will do well to 
give consideration to the operettas and 
cantatas called to attention in a page ad- 
vertisement in this issue, headed “Ideal 
Operettas and Cantatas.” 

This page gives some of the latest and 
best offerings in this line, and few, if any, 
operettas and cantatas have ever attained 
their performance records in such a short 
time. ae 

Clubs and other organizations desiring 
to produce a musical play in the spring, 
also will find welcome suggestions in these 
“Ideal Operettas and Cantatas.” There 
are numbers for soloists and choruses of 
both sexes, and there are offerings con- 
fined to young ladies or young men. 

The liberal Presser examination privi- 
leges will help you to select the proper 
vehicle for the talent under your direction 
without having to purchase a miscellaneous 
lot of operettas and cantatas in order to 
make their acquaintance. : 


A Dozen Melodies 
For Saxophones 
By Clay Smith 

This new book represents a new and 
what we feel will be a very successful de- 
parture for us. We are about to do some 
publishing of music for the saxophone. 
The well-known composer and saxophone 
soloist, Clay Smith, has taken twelve of his 
most successful songs and arranged them 
as solos or duets for any two members of 
the saxophone family. Tke volume of 
piano accompaniments will be in score, 
that is to say it will have the regular piano 
accompaniment with the part for melody 
saxophone printed above it, then there 
will be three instrumental volumes con- 
taining respectively parts for Solo and 
Second E Flat saxophones; Solo and 
Second C Melody Saxophones; Solo and 
Second B Flat Baritone saxophones. These 
songs in their original form have all 
achieved considerable popularity and as 
arranged by Mr. Smith for his favorite in- 
strument, they should bring an added 
lustre. The parts for the saxophones are 
not difficult to play and they all lie just 
right for the respective instruments. 

The special introductory price for the 
piano part will be 45 cents per copy, post- 
paid. The separate parts for the E Flat, 
C or B Flat saxophones will be 30 cents 
per copy, postpaid. In ordering it will be 
necessary to state which saxophone part 
is desired. 


Two and Twenty Little 
Studies on Essential Points in 
First-Grade Piano Teaching 
By Helen L. Cramm, Op. 38 


This is a new work now in preparation 
to be added to the splendid theories of 
elementary educational work by the well- 
known teacher and writer, Helen L. 
Cramm. As soon as the hand is set to the 
five-finger position, this little work may 
be taken up. Consequently, it ean be used 
to supplement any instruction book. Most 
of the little studies have appropriate texts 
and all have characteristic names. Many 
of the studies are to be played in various 
keys. There are also some interesting 
little four-hand pieces for teacher and 
pupil. The whole work is up-to-date and 
based upon medern principles. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


First Garland of Flowers— 
Favorite Melodies in the 
First Position for the Violin 
By Julius Weiss, Op. 38 

This is a new edition of a standard 
work which is to be added to the Presser 
Collection. There are very few violin 
teachers, working with beginners, who do 
not use Weiss’ First Garland. This work 
is a collection of various melodies more or 
ess well known and arranged in progress- 
ive order for violin with piano accompani- 
ment. Some of them are very short while 
others cover several pages. The entire 
book is in the First Position and the first 
few melodies are so easy that they may be 
played after a few lessons. This will 
make a splendid supplement to any ele- 
mentary course in violin playing. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Older Beginner’s Book 
For the Pianoforte 
By John M. Williams 


Mr. John M. Williams has been most 
happy and successful in his various ele- 
mentary works for piano. These works 
are the product of years of practical 
teaching experience and of the normal 
classes in which Mr. Williams has trained 
many other teachers. This new book is 
nearly ready. It is intended for more 
mature students and for adults who are 
making a beginning in piano playing. The 
rudiments and the principles of elemen- 
tary technic are all set forth in a most 
clear and logical manner and the material 
will appeal to the taste and intelligence 
of such students as will use this book. 
There has long been a demand for just 
such a work. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy. 


THB 


A New Collection of 
Favorite Songs and C) 
For All Occasions 


In response to a very gen 
we have in preparation a new 
especially intended for 
community use. This book v 
of the old favorites, together 
new and most desirable nur 
book will be of octavo size and it 
tain considerable more than one 
songs. These songs will be in “she 
chiefly, so arranged that they may 
in four-part harmony for mixed voic 
else in unison. In other words, th 
a larger-and more comprehensive 
community song book. There | 
songs which practically everyone 
sing and very many songs which 
frequently at home ee 
endeavored to include all suet 
the new book and to present # 
the best harmonies and the m 
factory accompaniments possible. A 
numbers have been prepared 
utmost care and carefully revised. — 

The special introductory price in ; 
of publication is 10 cents per cop 
paid. 


Romeo And Juliet 
Operetta For Men 
By John W. Brigham 


»A group of men from a club o 
choral organization, or male high 
or college students, will find t 
opera burlesque by John W. E 
just as screamingly funny, i 
than is “Cleopatra,” which has 
mensely successful in the little over ¢ 
son that it has been published. The 
cal work is not difficult, it being 
original and partly ad 
sive demands are made in the 
harmony work and a number 
eed appear. This musical 
would not take any more than 
an evening, and therefore 
a novelty in conjunction 
program or a miscellaneous entertain 
Advance of publication price, 40 ce 


From the Dalles to Minn 
Five Impressions g 
For the Pianoforte 
By Thurlow Lieurance 

These are five beautiful 
based upon Indian Melodies. 
is a new Concert Transc1 
famous song, By the Waters 
tonka. The others are orig 
pieces not directly transeribe 
In point of difficulty these pieces 


just now going on the press. | 
The special introductory 
vance of publication is 40 ¢ 
postpaid. 


Six Picturesque S 
For the Pianoforte 
By Paul du Val 


It gives us much ple 
these tasteful and origi 
studies. In this part 
studies are scarce, but 
pleasing alike to teacher 
musical are they that any 
might be used separately 
the same time, each one 
technical value as exemplif: 
cial department in m 1 

The special introduct 
vance of publication is 
postpaid. ; 


Suite Op. 15 
For Two Pianos, 
By A. Arensky 
This is about the n 
works originally wri 
Although the Valse is” 
movement, the entire 
appeal. Our new e 
been carefully revised. 
it to all players 
works for two pian 
ficult for average 
’ The special in 
vance of publication is 
postpaid. 4 


| HTUDE 


m of French Composers 
the Pianoforte 


late years, many of the most inter- 
pieces for the piano have been pro- 
by French writers. The French 
sers have a certain grace, finish and 
ality which are peculiarly their own. 
very convenient to have grouped in 
olume so many desirable examples 
ie style of writing. In this new 
e of French compositions, we have 
bled many of the most popular and 
nt pieces by French writers. In 
of grade of difficulty, the volume 
ye described as moderately advanced. 
special introductory price in ad- 
of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
aid. 


inic For Beginners 

aratory To Hanon 

ischna 

inna Priscilla Risher 

s may be regarded as the very first 

i¢ book. By this we mean a book 

vill be used for some time for daily 

ice. All such devices as two-finger 
five-finger work, holding notes, pre- 

ory scale-playing, etc., are included. 

ll the material is presented in such a 
and elementary manner that work 

is book may be started before the 

nt has completed the first instruction 
It may be regarded as a prepar- 

for all other technic books. 

; special introductory price in ad- 
of publication is 35 cents per copy, 

aid. 


les For the Violin 
1. Sitt, Op. 32, Book 1 


sre are twenty studies in the first 
of Hans Sitt’s well-known Opus 32, 
f them in the first position. They 
be taken up in connection with the 
ir violin instructor after the student 
ompleted the first few months’ les- 
and may be interpolated in the 
e of study at the teacher’s discretion. 
oremost violin pedagogues use Sitt’s 
ss in their teaching. A brand-new 
n of these melodious and very prac- 
violin etudes will soon be issued in 
-resser Collection. The advance of 
cation cash price is 30 cents, post- 


ublished For Piano Solo 
o Duet . 


$ will probably be the last month in 
xr patrons will be able to secure 
lent volumes at the special ad- 
of publication price, as they will 
published and copies distributed 
ce subscribers. For the benefit of 

new subscribers that have come 
ae in 1926, and who may not 
the previous announcements of 
we again give the list of con- 
ht Cavalry,” Suppe; “Festival,” 
; “If I Were King,” Adam; “Mar- 
f Figaro,” Mozart; “Hungarian 
,” Keler-Bela; “Pique Dame,” 
“Orpheus,” Offenbach; “Mignon,” 
_ “Jubilee,” Weber; “Bohemian 
Ife. The solo and duet albums 
used together, thus making ar- 
mts for two pianos, six hands— 


e advance of publication cash 
the solo album is 40 cents; for 
album, 50 cents, postpaid. 


idies in Early Grades 
anoforte 
Ide Bilbro 


de study books are always 
Tt is well to have considerable 
y elementary curriculum. This 
one of the most successful 

Bilbro’s many successful 
t may be taken up to advantage 
the young beginner has mas- 
ments of notation and ac- 
roper hand position at the 
valuable beginning is made 
work and the musical side 


introductory price in ad- 
cation is 40 cents per copy, 


Rhythmical A-B-C’s 
For the Violin Beginner 
By A. Louis Scarmolin 

In recent years some very attractive 
material has been published for beginning 
piano students of the kindergarten age, 
but very little has been issued that will 
appeal to the juvenile violin pupil. Mr. 
Scarmolin’s new work is unique in violin 
educational publications and will be wel- 
comed by all teachers who have in charge 


the education of -very young pupils. It 
consists of a series of little tunes for 


piano with accompanying rhythmical fig- 
ures to be played on the violin. The most 
backward pupil cannot fail to grasp these 
easy exercises; the bright child will be 
much benefited by them. This book may 
be used as a preparation for the regular 
violin instructor or method. The advance 
of publication cash price is 35 cents. 


Bach Album. By Sarah Heinze 


This new Presser Collection Volume is 
very nearly ready. It is a new and care- 
fully revised edition of the well-known 
moderately easy collection of Bach pieces 
originally selected by Sara Heinze. This 
compilation contains numbers © largely 
taken from the Suites and Partitas. It 
can be used to follow Leefson’s First 
Study of Bach, leading up naturally to 
the Little Preludes and Fugues. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy. 


Album of Octave Playing 


By the time the student reaches early 
third grade work, it is necessary to make 
a beginning at octave playing. There will 
be some students, of course, whose hands 
are insufficient in span; these will need 
to take up some extension exercises, such 
as those by Atherton before going into 
octave work. When the student is able 
to span an octave comfortably, there 
should be some little preliminary drill in 
slow scales and repeated notes, then our 
new Album of Octave Playing may be 
taken up. This contains tuneful studies 
and study pieces based chiefly upon octave 
passages, all very interesting to play and 
profitable to practice. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy. 


Standard Second-Grade 
Recreations for the Pianoforte 


This is an addition to our series of 
popular volumes printed on special large 
plates. This new volume will contain. not 
less than fifty pieces, and probably more. 
It will prove to be one of the best 
compilations of second-grade pieces ever 
gotten together. The pieces are chiefly 
by modern and contemporary writers, 
every one of whom has achieved much pop- 
ularity with our readers. The book will 
soon be ready. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy. 


Our Christmas Service 


How happy we would have been if all 
of our thousands of good friends could 
have attended the Annual Christmas 
Services of the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany which this year naturally became a 
tribute to Mr. Presser himself. 

On Thursday, December 24th, our busi- 
ness closed for the day at 2.30 P. M. 
Shortly thereafter a procession of our em- 
ployees, marching two| by two between 
garlands of laurel, proceeded to the near- 
est church, which was the First Baptist 
Church, 

Heading the procession, which was two 
city blocks long, was a brass quartette 
playing “Adeste Fideles,” the Christmas 
hymn which Mr. Presser sang a very short 
time before his death. At the church the 
following program was given: 


Music 
by Philadelphia Civie Junior Band 
Conducted by Albert N. Hoxie. 
. Iyvocatton—Reyv. Dr. George E. Nich- 
‘ols, Assistant Pastor, First Baptist 
Church. 


_ 


2. Hywn—‘“Adeste Fideles.” 

3. Greerinc—Rey. Dr. Floyd W. 'Tomp- 
kins, Rector, Holy Trinity Church. 

A. “Tre Heavens are, Teriine’— 


“CREATION” Palo an ones Ilaydn 
The Presser Choral Society 
Under the Directon of 
Preston Ware Orem 


5. Greetinc—Dr. Herbert J. Tily, Presi- 
dent Philadelphia Music League. 


6. Hymn—“Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing.” 
7. Greetines—Mr. James Francis Cooke. 
Mr. Preston Ware Orem. 
Mr. David W. Banks. 


Mr. Russel Duane. 


8. Carors—“O Sanctissima.” 
“Joy to the World.” 
“Holy Night.” 

Presser Men’s Double Quartette—Albert 
Ockenlander, Alfred Clymer, Oswald 
Blake, H. Buddington, Guy Mc- 
Coy, E. Angstadt, W. Howard, 

F. Phillips. 

9. ConcLupING REMARKS AND BENEDICTION 
—Rev. Dr. Ivan Murray Rose, Pas- 
tor, First Baptist Church. 

The services were strictly non-denomi- 
national. Clergymen representing differ- 
ent faiths, including the Roman Catholic 
and Jewish, were invited to speak—some 
being unable to accept, owing to other ar- 
rangements, etc. 

The services were attended by about 


one thousand in all and were most im- 
pressive. The entire service was broad- 
east by Radio Station -WIP, Gimbel 


Brothers, in Philadelphia. 


(Publisher's Notes Continued on Page 162) 
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(Continued from page 91) 


A National Orchestra of South Africa 
is proposed, to be formed by the amalgama- 
tion of the two important organizations of 
Cape Town and Durban. 


A Three Thousand Dollar Prize for a 
symphony by an American citizen composer 
is offered by Musical America of New York. 
The eminent court of judges will be Walter 
Damrosch, Alfred Hertz, Serge Koussevitsky, 
Frederick Stock and Leopold Stokowski. 


A Monumental “Schubert Fountain” 
is to be erected in the Vienna district, “Alser- 
grund,’’ where Schubert lived and created 
many of his most important compositions. A 
fund of fifteen thousand dollars is desired 
for the purpose, and a committee has been 
organized to receive subscriptions. 


The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
Harold Bauer’s American Debut was 
celebrated at the concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchtstra in Symphony Hall, on De- 
cember 4 and 5. He played the Brahms Piano 
Concerto, No. 1, the same work used in his first 
American concert with this same organization 
on December 1, 1900. 


Noah Brandt, eminent composer, teacher 
and theorist of San Francisco, died November 
11, at the age of sixty-seven. Mr. Brandt’s 
compositions in the larger forms have been 
performed in our principal music centers and 
he had been largely instrumental in building 
up the musical culture of our western states. 


The Philadelphia Operatic Society, 
believed to have the longest unbroken exist- 
ence of any similar organization in America, 
and which has given early experience to such 
artists as Louise Homer, Henri Seott and 
Marie Stone Langston, gave a brilliant “re- 
vival” of Franz von Suppe’s “Boccaccio” in 
the Academy of Music on the evening of De- 
cember 16. Thelma Melrose Davies inter- 
preted the title rdle, W. Mikolaichik was 
ballet master and created a sensation as Pre- 
mier Danseur, and Clarence K. Bawden was 
conductor. With Mrs, Edwin A. Watrous as 
Director General and “Opera in English by 
Philadelphians” for a slogan, the organization 
will’ as the season advances present ‘la Son- 
nambula” and De Koven’s “Rip Van Winkle.” 


The La Scala Orchestra af the close of 
the opera season will give a series of sym- 
phony concerts in Milan, under the direction 
of Arturo. Toscanini, with Igor Stravinsky, 
Ettore Panizza and Georg Schnéevoight as 
guest conductors. 


Charles A. Havens, for many years a 
foremost organist of Chicago, and for twenty- 
five years organist of the First Baptist 
Chureh made famous by the oratory of the 
Rev. P. 8S. Henson and by the then unexcelled 
quartet choir of which his daughter Medora 
Henson was the soprano, died on November 
9, at the age of eighty-three. Long one of 


the leading organ-teachers of the middle 


west, he also was widely known as a com- 
poser of church music. 


MUSICAL 
MERCHANDISE 
AND STRINGS 


PROMPT MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 


Roan strings, Violin bows, cases, 
" chin rests, rosin, pegs, mutes, 
bridges, Violin fingerboard charts, pitch 
Pipes, tuning forks, Mandolin picks, 
Guitar picks, Ukulele picks, Saxophone 
reeds, Clarinet reeds, batons, kinder- 
symphony instruments and many other 
items of musical merchandise are car- 
ried in stock, making it possible to give 
immediate delivery on orders. ‘ 


Members of Leading Orchestras and 
Many Violin Teachers use 


ETUDE BRAND VIOLIN STRINGS 


Three Length E Strings.. 15c¢ 
Two Length A Strings... 15c¢ 
Two Length D Strings... 15c 
G Strings, each)... 234 Be Loe 
30 Strings (1 bundle), E, 
Aor D 


net 
net 
net 
net 
0 net 


In Hot or Damp Climates Use Press- 
er’s “Bandero” Waterproof Violin 
Strings. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


Our publishing department has been 
most active in releasing works that many 
of our patrons have ordered in advance 
of publication and we are pleased to an- 
nounce that delivery can now he made on 
the six works briefly described below. With 
their appearance on the market, the ad- 
vance of publication prices are withdrawn 
and the prices given below apply. Al- 
though no examination privileges were ex- 
tended at the low advance of publication 
prices, a single copy of any of these works 
may be sec ured for examination now that 
they are on the market. 


Abraham Lincoln, by Richard Kountz. 
The author has been immensely success- 
ful in his several] undertakings to provide 
music supervisors with effective choral 
works of good musical quality for rendi- 
tion by school students. In Mr. Kountz’s 
latest offering, “Abraham Lincoln,” there 
is a combination of inspiring musical and 
patriotic qualities. Mr. Kountz has given 
an admirable setting to text upon the im- 
mortal Lincoln without utilizing well known 
patriotic airs, yet at the same time pro- 
viding a very different atmosphere of 
patriotism in music. Lincoln such an 
inspiration to the youth of America that 
this work can be used at any time during 


is 


the school season. Price, $1.00. 

Album of Song Transcriptions and 
Variations for the Pianoforte. There 
are many beautiful song melodies that 


are just as immortal as the symphonic, 
operatic and instrumental writings of the 
masters, but when the original song writ- 
ings are played upon the piano without 
the voice figuring, their full beauty is not 
apparent. In this collection quite a num- 
ber of well known songs are translated 
into delightful piano compositions with 
new harmonies and variations enhancing 
their melodic beauty. Price $1.00. 
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THE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


Mr. John H. Waack 


HEN you send an order to be 


W 


filled, it is placed in our Or- 
der Department in which a 
large number of our employees are 
engaged. In order that your de- 


sires may be filled with speed and 
accuracy, the supervision of details 
comes under the direction of Mr. 
Jobn H. Waack. 

Mr. Waack has ‘spent nearly a 
score of his 35 years in the music 
business with the Theo. Presser Co, 
Starting as a youth in 1890 with 
the Rohlfing Sons’ Musie Co. of 
Milwaukee, he achieved the posi- 
tion of Manager of the Order De- 
partment of that concern. 

In 1907 Mr. Waack came with 
the Theo. Presser Co., serving local 
patrons in the Retail Department. 
ive he 


was made head of the 
Tack Order Department, which 
handles. practically all “difficult” 
erders in securing items other de- 
partments cannot locate. A wide 
knowledge of the bibliography of 
music is highly essential in this 


important position, held by Mr. 
Waack until a few years ago, when 
the growth of business necessitated 
the appointment of a capable super- 
visor in the Order Department, 
of which Mr. H. B. MacCoy, Sales 
Director of the Theo. Presser Co., is 
Manager. Mr. Waack was placed in 
this supervising position over this 
important department of the Theo. 
Presser Co, In this capacity he is 
responsible for seeing that the vari- 
ous sub-divisions of the department 
maintain a high standard of ser- 
vicein the prompt and correct filling 
oo ee thousands of orders received 
aily 
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~tion_which you may make. 


Elementary Piano Pedagogy, by Chas. 
B. Macklin. This book is valuable to all 
teachers having piano beginners to_ in- 
struct, and of course it is of especial help 
to beginners in the teaching profession. 
Tt helps the teacher solve the problem of 
giving the student all the necessary knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of music in such 
a presentation as will hold the pupils’ in- 
terest. This is an important contribution 
to the library of the piano teacher. Price, 
$1.50 

How to Succeed in Singing, by A. Buzzi- 
Peccia. Any publisher would be quite 
gratified to have the honor of issuing this 
work by a master teacher of singing. 
Many who have studied in the studio of 
Buzzi-Peccia have achieved great heights 
in the singing art. There is wise expert 


counsel given in understandable form in 
this book. Students and teachers of sing- 


ing should read it. Price, $1.50. 

Second Year Study Book—Piano, by A. 
Sartorio. Sartorio piano studies, whether 
covering a certain grade or a certain 
phase of technic, seem to possess qual- 
ities much above the average writings for 
piano study. This particular set of stud- 
ies is just right to be taken up at the com- 
pletion of the usual second grade mate- 
rial. Price, 75 cents. 

What to Teach at the Very First Les- 
sons, by John M. Williams. Mr. Williams’ 
lecture lessons to teachers have been im- 
mensely successful in all parts of the 
country. The thousands of teachers who 
cannot attend these lecture lessons may 
obtain in this book much of the inspira- 
tion and helpfulness of the educational 
discussions so ably conducted by Mr. 
Williams. The material in this book forms 
an excellent guide to teachers, particu- 
larly to the young teacher who might wan- 
der into difficulties in the instruction of 
beginners. The price of this book is 60 
cents. 


Premium Workers, 


Attention! 

If you have not received your copy of 
the very attractive new premium catalog, 
drop us a post card and one will be sent 
to you by return mail. Merchandise 
offered is of the very highest quality, and 
you will surely be pleased with any selec- 
The following 
selections are especially desirable: 
Siv-piece Brush Set. A brush for every 
household need. This is a premium sure 
to meet with. the approval of every woman. 
Only two subscriptions. 


Butter Dish. An attractive glass dish 
with a bright nickel cover. Only two sub- 
scriptions. 


White House Cook Book. This cook 
book has. been revised and brought up-to- 
date, edited by Hugo Ziemann, steward of 
the White House. It offers over 1600 
household recipes, and is handsomely 
bound in white enamel cloth. Only two 
subscriptions. 

Two Dainty Salt and Pepper Sifters. 
In aluminum. Simply press the button 
and the sifter does the rest: no clogging 
of salt. Only one new subscription. 

Guaranteed Knife Sharpener. The very 
latest idea in putting a keen cutting edge 
on any knife; indispensable in the kitchen. 
Only two new subscriptions, and you will 
always have a sharp knife. 

Ready Reminder Pad. A neat, smooth 
black leather case with card packet and a 
handy pad for jotting down memoranda 


(one extra pad included). Only one new 
subscription. 
Black Leather Wallet. It fits the hip 


pocket, cannot work out, and is proof 
against theft; has open end bill fold com- 
partment and transparent card pocket for 
your automobile license. Only two new 
subscriptions. 

A Bill Fold for Ladies. At last we have 
secured a dainty little bill fold made espe- 
cially for the fair sex. Fancy leather, full 
length compartment, change purse and 
two card pockets; folds up neatly to drop 
in the hand bag. Only one new sub- 
scription. 


Renewals 


The date on which your subscription to 
Ervpe Music Magazine expires is printed 
opposite your address on the wrapper. 
Watch this carefully. Your prompt re- 
newal will save disappointment in the 


lapse of any issues, although we try to 
prevent this by ample notice. Of course, 
the yearly subscription price is $2.00; two 
years $3.50. 


Mail Delays 


The Christmas mail rush brings us the 
usual annual post-holiday complaints of 
delayed copies and those which are lost. 
Please bear with us. Should either the 
December or January issue have gone 
astray, a post card advice will receive our 
immediate attention. 


High Class Magazines 
Of General Interest 
Combined With Etude 


Save money on your magazine reading 
matter by placing subscriptions in com- 
bination with Erupe Muste MacGazine. 
We have made arrangements with pub- 
lishers of high class periodicals whereby 
our musical friends can make substantial 
savings. See advertisement on inside back 
cover. A post card will bring our new 
1926 catalog which is of interest to any, 
lover of good reading matter. 


Fake Magazine 
Subscription Agents 


Pay no money to strangers, no matter 
how plausible their story may be in solicit- 
ing subscriptions for Erupe Music Maca- 
zine. The annual crop of letters is now, 
coming in, showing where the over-confid- 
ing public has paid out good money to’ 
swindlers. Unless the solicitor is person-, 
ally known to you, or you have convinced 
yourself that he is thoroughly reliable, 
take no chances. If you wish to subscribe, 
send the money to us with the name and 
address of the solicitor and we will give 
him credit if he is entitled to it. 
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Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 

our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


Mr. George Pechstein 


HE Foreign Department of the 
Theo. Presser Co. is under the 
able direction of Mr. George 

Pechstein, whom we take pleasure 
in introducing to our readers here- 
with. 

At the age of 16 years Mr. Pech- 
stein entered the field of music 
with Reinicke Brothers of Leipzig. 
Before coming to America he gained 
an extensive knowledge of the busi- 
ness during ten years with such com- 
panies as J. A. Boehme, Hamburg; 
Bote & Bock, Berlin; Hug & Co., 
Strassburg; Schott Freres, Brus- 
sels; and Augener, Ltd., London. 

During his European business 
eareer, Mr. Pechstein spent some 
time collecting and cataloging man- 
uscripts, written as far back as the 
ninth century—works of the old 
monks and very old masters, which 
have since brought fabulous sums 
of money. 

In 1909 he came to America and 
joined the Theo. Presser Co., after a 
year spent with the Oliver Ditson 
Co., Boston. Mr. Pechstein occu- 
pies an important position in the 
Presser organization, being a lead- 
ing authority on foreign musical 
publications. He holds the position 
of Manager of the Foreign Depart- 
ment and by virtue of his extensive 
musical knowledge and his excellent 
command of the French and German 
languages, he handles authorita- 
tively the orders and_ correspon- 
dence of our many foreign patrons 


(cor S| =o) or eso) 


throughout ithe world, elsewhere 
than in the United States and 
Canada. 


y 
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Professional 
Directos 


EASTERN 


CARL. VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
139 West 97th Street New Yo 
Telephone 1620 Riverside 


ALBERT 
COMB . Trond 8t. . Commervatory cata ; 
DUNNING : 


27-31 8. Sroad St. 
MAESTRO Teacher of Singing. Italian ¥ 


canto) correctly taught. 1172) 
AB Z| street Ba , Pa. Summer Studio, 
Daunte, "32-13. Muestro G. Py 


in a position to make excellent wrrangements for the 
a tie debut of his pupils in the various musical cen 


of Jules Falk Concert Direction, 224 


FALK ESE 
GUICHARD “suai, 


| musrcoxoeisr, LECTURER, 176 Huntington Ave., tf 


HAWTHORNE 


MOULTON "7%?" 
NEW YOR 
PROSCHOWSKY 


74 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
personal instruction by Re 


RIESBERG sscie:strtrstise 


ENO ¥ tal Gal. 10001 Rive : 
824 West End Ave., cor. 100th St., New 


r CONSERVATORY OF 
T R E NTO Ne modern institution with a stro 
540 E. State Street, 
CHARLES 
Musical Theory, Harmon: 


V EO N Counter potnt and Muste 


Tuition for each es: is Bone 2 Ga 
advance—STATE NORMAL Si 
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ebro Improved 
ginners. Normal Tra 
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Plano School ‘ 
Leschetizky Meth 
Po 


School of Musle and ; 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, D 
150 Riverside Drive, cor. 


F.W. Piano Instructi 
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MRS. A. M. 
Plano School and Conserya’ 
120 West 72nd 8t., Nev 


AOHOOL OF MUSIO 
510 West End Ave, N 


WESTERN 
School in America. | 
St., Chicago. 
CINCINNATI irae 
‘tudents. 50 
EDDY ADDA C. Sonal eae moncle ] 
‘Ave., Ball 
Conservatory of Muste 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Catalog free. Wm. F. “Henle. 
THE ANNA, 
material for children’s classes. a 
6937-34th St. 
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‘oung Students 


Phyllis Cosens (Age 11) 


) study music, 

his sharps and flats; 
d to please a critic 
Is he exacts. 


preity melody 

ot like the scales; 
it’s like a comedy 
our rhythm fails. 


play one piece, 
it's hard to work; 
mg and phrasing 
often shirk. 


“we take Exams., you know, 
ts go pit-a-pat; 

wy scales so badly 

a sharp a flat. 


love our music 
a finer plan, 

iw lessons 

we can. 


the List’ 

of the many pieces you 
ize? Do you just put 
‘mental garret”—with a 
n things? Some peo- 
t would certainly yield a 
of things, if they could 
and dusted off. 

all good housekeepers do 
especially in the spring. 
be something in the spring 
enthusiasm for house- 


Bowag - ‘ 
do some house-cleaning in 

this spring, paying par- 
‘to your memorized pieces; 
treasures you can resur- 


get a pencil and paper 
any kind of house-cleaning 
ent), and as you go 

piles of old, middle-stage 
write down the name of 
have learned. You will 
how many there are; 
hours you spent learn- 


ly do for the first 
to find out what 
mental garret. 


eces, one or two a 
them like new. 
and paper again, 
orized and fin- 


Ein Lee 


Or 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 
Winter Sports 


By Rena Idella Carver 


RANK lay very still under the warm 
F coverlets, after a winter day spent in 
the open. Soon he thought he heard 
the tinkle, tinkle of tiny bells. Could it be? 
Yes, indeed. Surely they were sleigh-bells. 


In a moment four tiny reindeer came into 
view drawing a cunning little sleigh. The 
team stopped in front of Frank and a very 
small man wrapped a fur cloak about 
Frank, tossed him into the sleigh, tucked 
the fur robes in snugly and picked up the 
lines.. Like a flash they were off. Over 
the sleet-coated house-tops the sure-footed 
little beasts picked their way and soon 
reached the open country. Through white 
mantled meadows, past icicled farmhouses, 
down slick, narrow country roads and 
over glistening hilltops they sped. 

Frank felt something cold upon his 
cheeks and looked up to see the snow fall- 
ing. But how very queer it looked! Large 
oval-shaped snowflakes they were. Per- 
haps he did not sée clearly. Yes, he did; 
for the bright moonlight made the world 
almost as light as day. How the snow- 
flakes glittered in the moonlight! They 
came so quickly now that he could no 
longer distinguish them; so he closed his 
eyes, realizing that he was in a snow storm 
of music notes. 


Over the fields the tiny steeds glided 
until the driver gave a brisk command and 
the four little reindeer stopped at once. 
The fur-clad man lifted Frank out of the 
sleigh and threw a pair of skates after 
him. In a twinkling he was off, leaving 
Frank at the edge of a frozen lake. 

The boy put on the skates and joined 
the merry crowd of playmates on the ice. 
Donald claimed him first and together they 
went skating over the gleaming surface. 
Suddenly Donald burst out, “That’s a 


peacherino of a duet that we have been 
assigned, don’t you think so? Just as 
much fun as -skating.” Frank made no 
answer, he had never even looked at it yet! 
What day was tomorrow? Wednesday 
and his next lesson day. Silently they 
skated on, but Frank stumbled two or three 
times. Somehow it wasn’t much fun and 
they parted at the end of the pond. 

Frank saw some of them doing fancy 
skating, so he made some figures, but the 
onlookers only laughed. 

Soon the lake was cleared for a game of 
ice hockey. The “reds” and “blues” assem- 
bled in the center of the pond ard the 


game began. Every time Fratik tried to 
hit the ball all he could see was an im- 
mense piano keyboard. His hockey stick 
seemed to strike every black key but the 
one he wanted to strike. The taunts of 
the spectators angered him. “Better prac- 
tice, sometime,” they yelled. He just could 
not send that horrid ball to the right place. 
His side lost to the “reds” and he was 
glad when it was over. He threw. down 
his stick and started for the bank. 

He heard a crackling noise. The next 
moment he was struggling in the chilly, 
black water. He grasped the edges of the 
ice only to find that it was sheet music 
paper and crumbled in his hands. The 
hockey teams threw a rope and rescued 
him, wet and weary. : 

“Lets go skiing,” said Donald, to which 
they all agreed.. Away they glided over 
hill and valley. To Frank it seemed that 
the tracks of the ski were always lines and 
spaces. Ugh! Ugh! Frark shuddered as 
a deep snowdrift engulfed him. Could this 
be -a Clementi Study, he thought, as he 
struggled out. ; 

As he went onward he grabbed a piece of 
ice, intending to eat it, but it looked so 
much like a page of his new piece that he 
dropped it in dismay. 

The crowd ahead had taken off. their 
snowshoes and were throwing snowballs. 
The air was filled with laughter and mu- 
sic. He made some balls, but they all 
looked like whole notes for they had black 
lines around them. 

He was enjoying rolling a huge snowball 
with three jolly boys until he discovered 

(Continued on next page) 
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Question Box 


Dear Junior EtupeE: 

My music teacher lives seventeen miles 
from here; and as we have no car, I can 
not take lessons just now, much as I would 
like to do it. 

Would you please tell me what a few 
musical terms mean: “poco-a-poco; melodia 
marcato; sensa rit.; poco rit.; a tempo; 
cantabile? 

My sister used to help me a good deal, 
but now she has gone away to finish school, 
so I have no one to help me. 

M-E. K. (Age 14), 
Canada. 

Answer—P oco-a-poto means little by lit- 
tle. 

Melodia marcato, the melody well marked 
or brought out. 

Sesa rit, without any ritard. 

Poco rit., a little ritard. 

A tempo, in the original speed (after a 
ritard). 

Cantabile, song-like. 

These terms, and most of the terms used 
in music, are Italian words. It would be a 
good plan for you to get a small dictionary 
of musical terms, which you can get at any 
music store for very small cost. Every 
music student should have one. 


A person who played the cornet 
Once practiced all day on a bet. 
He made every one frown 
And was driven from town; 

Perhaps he is practicing yet! 


Letter Box 


DearR JUNIOR Erupe: 

I have not written to you before, and al- 
though I think there are a great number of 
readers of THe BHruppy in Australia, I have 
never seen a letter from this sunny land. 

I have taken music lessons for seven years. 
I have subscribed to this magazine for three 
years. At first my father gave me a year’s 
subscription as a Christmas present—and now 
I should miss nothing more than its discon- 
tinuance. Therefore it has been my delight 
ever since. 

I live about one hundred miles from Ade- 
laide, so that, otherwise than through the 
talking machine, I seldom hear the playing 
of any great virtuoso. I attend every musical 
program given here, and last year I had the 
great pleasure of going to our city to enioy 
“Aida,” by Verdi, given by Dame Nellie Mel- 
ba’s Opera Company. Most of my girl friends 
get THe Erupe, and our happiest times are 
when we play duets from these pages. I am 
preparing for the A. L..C. M. examination of 
the London College of Music, and the examina- 
tion is held in December. A number of pupils 
from this town are also going up for different 
examinations of this college, so this year Eu- 
dunda will be an examination center. 

I am learning “Rustle of Spring” by Sinding 
and have not decided which of the Beethoven 
Sonatas I shall learn. 

Chopin’s pieces are always among my fav- 
orites and I have learned some valses and two 
or three nocturnes lately. I sing in our church 
choir and to practice and sing the beautiful 
anthems is one of my happiest times. I live 
four miles from this township, and, having a 
ear, we go in very often. I have a music and 
theory lesson each week. 

My brother takes violin lessons at college, 
and when he comes home for vacation we 
spend some fine times together. A number 
bes ie sets have been installed in this dis- 
rict. 

To hear from music students in a distant 
land would be a source of great delight to me, 
as I am too far away to enter the contests. 

From your friend, 
Louise EckurMan (Age 16) 
Eudunda, South Australia. 
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The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 4th 
ORGAN 
Festal Prelude .......<lndre-Rockwell 
ANTHEM 
(a) Lo! The Winter Is Past...Orem 
(b) Alleluia! Christ Is Risen.Zastham 
OFFERTORY & i , 
Easter Triumph (Solo, S.)....Shelley 
ORGAN 
Easter Joy 


SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 4th 
ORGAN 
Adoration 
ANTHEM ‘ 
(a) Awake Thou that Sleepest | 
Stamer 
(b) Christ, The Lord, Is Risen 


RMR a icisic wee Uiwrelces Hosmer 


RMR CEES «5s Borowski 


ED OSOAY ) Seales siveiesioais’s Rockwell 
OFFERTORY ; 
King of Glory (Solo, B.)..... Coombs 
ORGAN , 
Able luiaie: ..ctiste x toa Sa85 3 SS Diggle 


SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 11th 
ORGAN 


ANEOS ormices's « acne sy Ne Rennes Dvorak 
ANTHEM : 
(a) Rejoice, The Lord Is King 
Berwald 
(b) God Hath Sent His Angels 
Jones 
OFFERTORY , 
In Heavenly Love Abiding (Duet, 
Se ANG) n'y eco ene aT Rockwell 
ORGAN 
Pestive March in Ags. ene yes Erb 


SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL lilth 
ORGAN 


Sango ba lOvsis ss acekasiuee cs Frysinger 
ANTHEM 

(a) Thanks Be to God......4 Ambrose 

(b) Blessing and Glory and Wis- 

GQTAA Kain a Se Om + Wa cena Ohl 

OFFERTORY 

Angel’s Song (Solo, T.)...... Shelley 
ORGAN 

Neaechi tn. Bs Wat a. Gace mise Faulkes 


Our retail prices are always reason- 


SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 18th 
ORGAN 


TE. SPrINe sh. ce oa 0c ee Grieg 
ANTHEM as 

(a) Great and Marvelous..... Turner 

(bd) King of, Bangs. s<. ss ee Stmper 
OFFERTORY 

Cast Thy Burden Upon the Lord 

€Solo; Aju es sas 5 ce ee Roberts 

ORGAN 

Grand Chorus in E Flat....... Hosmer 


SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 18th 
ORGAN 


PCBS VERN i sia cisco. 00 Kinder 
ANTHEM. 
(a) Holiest Breathe an Evening 
Blessing =. oo. s,s samen Martin 
(b) O Lord, How Excellent Is 
Thy, Name... 0.0. 22.0. Marin 
OFFERTORY 


I Will Magnify Thee, O God 
(Duet, S. and Mez. S.)..A7esenthal 


ORGAN e 
Processional March ....... 2s. Kinder 
SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 25th 
ORGAN 
Serengtie's ac mite arc, aoe Moasskowski 
ANTHEM 
(2) Te-Deumim Fe... .<gnteens Beach 
(b) As Pants the Hart......../ Marks 
OFFERTORY Sa 
There Is a Green Hill Far Away 
(Dust. and: Bo) tac) lees Pike 
ORGAN ci 
Marcia Festiva .......J Mauro-Cottone 


SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 25th 
ORGAN 
Nocturne iA. Se... came Peery. 
ANTHEM ‘ 
(a) Through Love to Light. ...Douty 
(b) Be Merciful Unto Me, O God 
Eggert 
OFFERTORY 
Praise Ye (Trio, S., T. and B.) .Verdi 
ORGAN 


Ceremonial March ............Harris 


| SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 


or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


. FOR SALE—Hand-made German violin, 
with leather case and good bow. Bxcellent 
toned for solo or concert work. Free trial. 
Easy payments. Miss Bertie Mardiss, Shaw- 
nee, Kansas. 


BEAUTIFUL STRADIVARIUS model vio- 
lin, made in Cedho-Slovakia, good condition. 
Sent C. O. D. $25.00. Mrs. D. G. Johnson, 
Holdenville, Okla. 


ORCHESTRA BELLS, 2 octaves, cherry 


case, beautiful tone, $10.00; original price 
$20.00, Box A, Lacon, Tls., Mrs. J. M. Rich- 
mond, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS | 
Rate 20c per word 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY AND 
COMPOSITION—NSimple, practical, thorough, 
under personal instruction of Dr. Wooler; no 
substitute teachers. Small monthly payments. 
Musical manuscripts corrected. Musie com- 
posed, send poem, price reasonable. Write 
for prospectus. Alfred Wooler, Mus. Doc., 
171 Cleveland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638S Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


R. M. STULTS, COMPOSER AND AR- 
RANGER, Ridley Park, Pa. Manuscripts ar- 
ranged for publication. Melodies harmonized. 
“shied revised. Correspondence soli- 
cited. 


MOVING PICTURE PLAYING—“The 
Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Motion Pic- 
tures,’ a complete guide and reference work. 
M. M. Mills, 5 Oikema Apts., Lincoln, Nebr. 


WANTED—Practice 


Clavier. Send full 
particulars. 


Charles Veon, California, Penna. 


WANTED—Position Dean Conservatory or 
Vocal and Choral Department. Twenty years’ 
experience, mostly New York. Concert Bass, 
thorough edueation. Address ‘Bass,’ care 
of Erupr. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


TWENTY-FIVE MELODIES FOR EYE, EAR AND HAND 
TRAINING. By Mathilde Bilbro. ee 


_ These little pieces may be regarded as second grade studies. They are intended to aid 
in establishing the position of the hand upon the keyboard, attaining freedom, training 
the eye, especially in leger lines, in staff positions and cultivating a musical ear. These 
studies are all tuneful and interesting to practice. 


promises to become popular with teachers as well as students well in the second grade. 


VIOLINS—Genuine handmade masterpieces. 
Get detail now. John J. Lehto, 935—14th St, 
San Pedro, Calif. 


LUGGAGE, 


. TRUNKS, LEATHER 
TRAVEL GOODS. Buy from factory. Save 
money. Write for catalog. HE. P. Mtg. Co. 


Spring Valley, Ils. 


_ HARMONY CORRESPONDENCE IN- 
STRUCTION, 50 cents a lesson. Keim, 2545 
Cooper Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Price, 75 cents 


Altogether this set of study pieces 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Junior Etude Competition 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“What I Can Do for Music.” Must con- 
tain not over one hundred and fifty words. 
Any boy or girl under fifteen years of age 
may compete, whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNior EtupeE 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the twentieth of February. Names 
of prize winners and their contributions 
will be published in the issue for May. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of 
paper do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


>» 


MODERN MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

There are twe kinds of modern music, the 
music written by god composers, and “jazz.” 
whieh is also termed modern musie, Modern 
classical music is graceful and light and en- 
tirely different from the classical music com- 
posed by Haydn, Mozart or Beethoven. Also 
the minuets composed now, such as the one by 
Paderewski, are very different from the min- 
uets of the old masters, 

If Rach, Mozart and Haydn should come to 
life, they would find the best mésic of to-day 
very different from the music cf their time. 
Jut—what would they think of jazz? 

PAULINE SHERMAN (Age 14). 
Sees A Michigan. 
MODERN MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

Years ago the number of good performers 
was so small that an amateur rarely had an 
opportunity of hearing much good music. 

The effect of masses of sound, rather than 
fine threads of melody, and the tendency to 
seek expression in contrasts of quantity rather 
than in refinement of quality, were the features 
of the nineteenth century music. 

This is the music ye inherit, and so far as 
our music is harmenie, we may merit neither 
praise nor blame for it. Musie is continually 
changing and developing. The musie of the 
present is not like the past: and the musie 
of the future will not be like the music of the 
present. 

We may be envious of eur successors who 
will see modern music more fully developed ; 
but we cannot infuence that development. 


Mary MERRILL (Age 12), 
ee bs. vermont. 


MODERN MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

In olden times music was more simple and 
tuneful than it is now. Modern musie is dif- 
ferent. It contains many inharmonious sound- 
ing chords. One must become acquainted with 
modern music before one can understand it. 
But, after hearing a modern composition sev- 
eral times one may get to love it, although at 
first it seems incomprehensible. 

As for jazz, everyone has his own opinion 
about that! No one should play too much of 
it. but mixed in with the classics, it can do 
no harm. It can even be made beneficial as 
a help in getting good rhythm. 

MarGarer E. Knieur (Age 14), 
Massachusetts. 


Honorable Mention for Essays in November 


Freddie Jones, Grace Carr, Richard Howes, 
Christine Bridges, Dorothy Stroebel, Florence 
Greenstone, Claire E. Horton, Gretchen Koh- 
ley, Marion Bottoms, Alfred Howell, Ruth 
Greenman, Marie Morrison, Helen Black, Helen 
MeCormack, Paul Allan, Jean Towner. 


Letter Box 


Deak Junror Erupe: 
I invented a plan for ce it Sart a 


thought you might like to see it. ta 
month by practicing an hour a day. very 
day an hour is completed check it off on the 
calendar. If the hour can not be completed 
it can be made up the next day. If the 
month is completed, increase the amount 
and try to complete the next: month. For in- 
stance, in January I practiced an hour a 
day ; so in February I increased it to an hour 
and ten minutes. But I did not succeed in 
February; so I had to keep an hour and ten 
minutes again for March. In April I did 
an hour and a quarter a day. 

For memorizing my pieces I play three 
old ones every day. This keeps my reper- 
toire in good condition. I am trying hard 
to become a good pianist. 

From your friend, 
Louise Lane (Age 13), 
Indiana. 


(Continued from 


that they were the other 
quartette with whom he 
sing at a school entertai 

The crowd raced to the 
sleds. Frank soon quit 
somehow he could think o: 
except playing scales up 
keys. : 

He made a fine snow ma 
was ready to fix the nose 
found that someone must have 
him, for there was Schuma 

Frank joined a slec 
did not know that it comp 
bers of the glee club. They 
He tried to sing but only 
issued from his throat. 
he had not practiced lately? ~ 
through a frozen forest, and 
out to get an icicle to eat. 2 
touched it, it seemed like a hoi 
and repeated a phrase three t 
astonishment. 

He heard the tinkle, tinkle o 
and a reindeer-drawn sleigh, a 
appeared in front of him. — 
pulled Frank up beside him an 
comfortably, saying, “I heare 
One, two, Dexter. One 
rick.” With a bound the steeds 
ward. “We'll have you ho 
cheerily sang the voice. 

What pretty pictures Jack 
painted on the bedroom 
odd! Was that a page of 
did Jack Frost know of sh 
Frank lay quietly yawning. ] 
realized that it was morning. — 
out of bed at once. Would he- 
day? Well, he rather guesse 
and every other day, too. ‘ 


Orchestra Puzzl 
aye : 3 


b 


lowing instruments - have 
arranged, and placed in the ¢ 
dots, the letters falling on 
spell a group of in 

. ILNVOE 3 
MURD 
LRNATEIC 
RONH 
LOCLE 


On fe Oo bo 


The prize winners to 
were as follows. (This | 
an original musical 

rane 

aurice Jon 

Martha 8S. Free 


Muriel L. Herault, 
tine Buck, Carelyn | 
stone, Edmund L 
Hazel Johnson, B 
Irene Henmer. 


Deak JUNIOR ETUDE 
Letters have been 
tia Witham, V 
Kamper, Elizab 
Bleise Bachus, A 
Steven, Emelia 
ley, Jean EF, 
zaine Blanch: 
pel 
USS, cena 
Blanche Hall, XN 
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ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... $2.00 


1710-12-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 
TO BUY MAGAZINES NOW 


PRICES AND SAVE Money! 


“ETUDE MAGAZINE 


ra 


MARCH 28 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... $2.00 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION ..... 1.50 All CHRISTIAN HERALD........-+0-0+0+ x0 All 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE .............. 2.50 $4.75 PICTORIAL REVIEW..........0--++005 1.50 $4.70 
Regular price ................... $6.00) Save $1.25 Regular price......-.ee-sseseeees $5.50) Save 80c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... $2.00 ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE....$2.00 
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Mie MAGAZINE.... sate All a MUSIC ANON St ele All 
PRY eT TUMERS ORT.» aisles «.deieield boise o AN’S HOME COMPANION...... - 
YOUTH’S COMPANION .............. 2.00 $4 25 PICTORIAL REVIEW 1.50 $4 35 
e209  #£PICTORIAL REVIEW...,.--..+-+++++++ s 5 
Regular price ........-........-- $5.00) Save 75¢ Regular price.................0.: $5.00 ) Save 65c 
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ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE ....$2.00 Both ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE Both 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION...... i'sol $2.85 AMERICAN MAGAZINE $4 25 
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ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... $2.00 Both ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 2.00 Both 
PICTORIAL REVIEW.............00.0005 1. aa S28 85 DELINEATOR ............ % ae $3. 50 
Regular price.................... $3.50) Save 65c Regular price.................... $4.00) Save 50c 
poarees MUSIC MAGAZINE....$2.00 Both ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE ... $2.00 Both 
SUR COIN LER ha etiicielststnircraietee ech sielk bce sce 1.50 $3. 00 REVIEW OF REVIEWS...........000+ ap $4 75 
Peat: 8s e 
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ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZIN ... $2.00 Both ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... . $2.00 Both 
YOUTH’S COMPANION.............+5 ges $3 50 MODERN PRISCILLA ................ 2:00 00 $32 40 
Regular price.................. $4.00! Save 50c Regular price.................... Save 60c 
FOS FL MBG MAGAZINE. .92.00) Bo EXUPINBERSG MAGAZINE: 922) go" 
LS SNE ae .50 oe 10 a\eiale\ajajeipis'e v.0'es viv wivle.slalesp 5 sie 0 
Regular priée.................... 2al Save 40c Regular price sos eee gs wales beens $3.00 00) Save 50c 
FERESEUE BIBGAESS 8 ggg EnuordtteeatD BB) 6395 
PREETI 00 $2. 65 alee syitetn(e'e e's Vina 5 
Regular price................... $3. an ae as Regular price.................... Save 75c 
RERESUCNACATINE TERRY obs ESURGAMURGR Scns) 99 
COALS cee wcilcieslee emtehigeier Sek auckcws 0O0 $2. 35 sen e cere eesseceneees 2 
Regular price ................... $3.00) Save 65c Regular price .............0..055 Save 75c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... $2.00 Both RN ade MAGAZINE. nee a $3.85 
a eee 00 $4. 25 Sluis dine lais sie'a.clels vec vias sleiasies 3.8 
Regular price.................... $5. 00} Save 75c Regular price............-....... $4.50 50) Save 65c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE..|.$2.00 Both ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE....$2.00 Both 
ab 
COLLIER’S NATIONAL WEEKLY..;. 2.00 $3. 50 BOYS’ LIFE (Boy Scout Mas eaue) Sree ope 2.00 $3. 50 
Regular price ..................5 $4. 34.00 Save 50c Regular price.................... $4.00 00) Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... mes 00 Both ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. ...$2.00 Both 
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The Following Magazines May Be Added To Any Club Listed Above At The Prices Quoted 


SATURDAY -EVENING POST........0..02: eee eeeeees $2.00 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL ..........00eseeeneenr eens 1.00 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (3 years)....-..-.+++s+e0e+ 1.00 


Above Prices do not Include Canadian or Foreign Postage 


For Everyone Interested in Music 


Write to us ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE Musicians, 


for prices z Attention! 
ie Price $2.00 a Year Tike dicssipe 
on any ; t 
Add Canadian Postage, 25c—Foreign, 72c tions for ETUDE 
, and add to your 
magazines a income. Sen 
not listed. THEO. PRESSER CO., Publishers Posteard for par- 
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"The Most Extensively Used 
_ PIANO INSTRUCTION WorK 


THE FOUNDATION OF COUNTLESS MUSICAL CAREERS os 


BEGINNER’S BOOK 


SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE—VOLUME ( 0) N 
By Theodore Presser 


SCHOOL FOR THE 


FIANOPORTE An Unsurpassed “First Reader’”_ 


In Piano Playing 


er 4 X Bi : 
THEG, PRESSER 


their instruction are in 


“Beginner’s Book.” The raed i 


once e will see why sot 


Enables the Teacher to Achieve 
Good Results Quickly 


Logicall TEE 
Progresses & y fice of Sesential thoroughness" 
neglecting technical fe 
casional interesting pi 
that entertain and hold 
pupil. The first grade 
= not including the “scales, 
An Unequalled .Success Because of the “Beginner’s Book?” 
Attractive and Practical Material Pre- Ba age ise 
sented with the Greatest Possible Punglicity sufficiently interested to 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


The Immeasely Successful “Student’s Book” and “‘Player’s Book’? 
Volumes Two and Three of the “School for the Pianoforte,” by THEC 


Thoroughly Covers All 
Elementary Keyboard Work 


STANDARD 
GRADED COURSE OF STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
IN TEN GRADES Gini by W. S. B. Mathews 


Unceasingly Re-edited, Revised and Kept Up-to-Date By 
Renowned Teaching Experts, Including Famous Virtuosi 


Always the Last Word 
In the Most Sensible, 
Progressive Teaching 
Material 


The Original of All 
Graded Courses of Study 
for the Piano 


Presents -the Best of 
Standard Etudes and 
Studies, Arranged in 
Progressive Order and 
Selected from the Best 
Composers 


MERICA’S MOST: OUTSTANDING 

PIANO.” WORK is. this “Standard 

Graded Course.” -These ten interest- 
ing, melodious, practical volumes have been 
the backbone of a \ery large part of the 
musical educational ,»rogress of America. 
While the course is ¢smplete in itself, from 
the very beginning up to artistic perfection, 
it is not necessary to start with the very 
first volume if previous instruction has been 
given with any other method’ or sttdies. 
Pupils may be introduced to the “Standard 
Graded Course” with the volume that meets 
the point up to which they have studied. 
Throughout this course tends to develop the 
best of playing ability and musicianship 
pleasurably and with a minimum of trouble. 
Any or all grades tray be secured for ex- 
amination by teachers, 


IN TEN GRADES, TEN VOLUMES 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH VOLUME 


ee 


Let us send you with our compliments the ‘‘Guide to New Teachers on 
Teaching the Pianoforte’’ telling just how to use these world 
famous piano instruction works 


to 
Virtuoso 
Proficiency 


/ THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS—‘‘Everything in Music Publications” 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Printed in U. S. A, 


